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PREFACE. 


The late author of the following work has repeatedly stated, 
both in conversation and in writing, that he considered his 
books of travel as merely preparatory to a “ systematic work 
on the Physical and Historical Geography of the Holy Land,” 
to which he intended to devote all his remaining energies. He 
commenced this labour very shortly after his first journey to 
the East, the results of which were communicated in the 
* Biblical Researches in Palestine/ &c. The ‘ Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Syrian Coast/ which is given to the reader in 
the Appendix of the present volume, formed the commence- 
ment of the abovo work. 

The author’s second journey, the motives for which are 
stated in the Introduction to his ‘ Later Biblical Researches/ 
caused an interruption in this labour. When, some years 
later, he resumed it, it was on an entirely different and im- 
proved plan, of ^liich he places before the reader an accurate 
statement in the “ Introduction ” that follows. This plan he 
regarded as the best and most appropriate ; but he had also 
another more personal reason for adopting it. He felt that, 
on account of his increasing years, he might perhaps not be 
permitted to finish the whole of the great work comprised in 
this design, and that in the case of his being taken away, he 
would rather leave to others those countries which he desig- 
nates as “ outlying ” than those of the “ Central Region,” 
which he had made for a quarter of a century the object of 
his indefatigable investigations, and for the thorough know- 
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ledge of which ho could as it were bo responsible as an eye- 
witness. 

This first part he had hoped to finish. But it was other- 
wise decreed ftbovo : and a comparatively small portion — 
thorough and completo in itself, however, without missing a 
note, without the omission of a single word to be subsequently 
inserted — is all that is left to the world from the hand of the 
earnest, faithful investigator. 

The Physical Geography was to be followed immediately 
by the Historical ; this again by the Topographical, arranged 
alphabetically. Lebanon and Sinai, similarly treated, were 
to have succeeded, as parts of the Central Region, this main 
portion. Whatever fragments and sketches relating to this 
subject the author has left, the editor prefers to withhold 
from the public, rather than givo them, worked out by an- 
other hand, in the shape of patchwork as it wero, and there- 
fore so decidedly in contradiction to the author’s peculiar 
spirit. All that she does transmit to the world in the fol- 
lowing pages, will, she trusts, be welcome ; partly as a 
systematic presentation of the geographical researches of the 
author in the Holy Land, partly as a Supplement to his former 
works. • 

The maps of the 4 Later Biblical Researches ’ will serve for 
this book. Only the author himself could have furnished 
beforo its publication the materials for such improvements as 
the appearance of this work may call forth. 

Th. R. 


New York , May, 18G4. 
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INfRQ STEiON. 


The Geography op the Bible has its central point in Pales- 
tine, or the Holy Land. This was the seat of the Jewish 
nation and of their history for more than fifteen centuries. 
In accordance with Jehovah’s promise to Abraham, He 
brought the Hebrews out of Egypt, and planted them in the 
Land of Promise ; converting them from a cluster of nomadic 
tribes into a nation of fixed abodo and agricultural habits. 
Thoy were Jehovah’s own chosen people, separated from all 
other nations. He was to them, in a peculiar sense, their 
God and national Protector. His glory was enthroned 
among them in the temple at Jerusalem. Only among that 
people was the true God known, while all the rest of the 
world was shrouded in the darkness of idolatry. 4 Only from 
that land has gone forth, to other nations and to modern 
times, all the true knowledge which exists of God, of his 
Revelation, of a Future State, and of Man’s Eedemption 
through Jesus Christ. 

What a mighty influence for good has thus proceeded 
from that little territory, to affect the opinions and destinies 
of individuals and of the world, for time and for eternity! 
Compared with it, the splendour and learning and fame of 
Egypt, Greece, and Homo fade away ; and the traces of their 
influence upon the world bccomo as the footprints of tho 
traveller upon tho sands of tho desert. 

Tho land of Palestine, while it is thus tho central point 
and nucleus of all Biblical Geography, is itself only the 
middle portion of that long and narrow tract which lies 

1 The Introduction, ns already stated in the Preface, was intended for 
the whole of tho great work, but a small part of which the late author 
wus allowed to finish. See Preface. 
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along the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, and stretches 
continuously from Asia Minor on the north to the Bed Sea 
proper on the south. The remarkable configuration of this 
extended strip of territory binds its several parts together as 
one whole ; but this whole tract is separated from all other 
countries, and almost isolated, by seas upon the west ai. i 
by deserts on tho east. Only at its northern extremity is it 
connected with the mountainous ranges of Asia Minor. 

The remarkable feature of the region hero in question, is 
the great longitudinal valley extending through nearly its 
whole length, from Antioch to the Red Sor , The northern 
portion is watered by the Orontes, flowing north, which at 
Antioch breaks through tho western mountain to tho Medi- 
terranean. Then follows the Bfika'a, )>etween Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, with its stream, tho Litany, flowing south, 
which forces a 2>a.ssago around the southern end of Lebanon 
to the sea near Tyre. The valley of tho Jordan succeeds, 
with its rivj*r and three lakes, the Hiileh, tho lake of Tiberias, 
and the Dead Sea. Between the latter and 'Akabah, the 
great valley, here known as Wady ol-’Arabah, is without 
water ; but further south it is occupied by the eastern gulf 
of the lied Sea, the Gulf of ’Akabah. — The sides of this 
great valley sometimes rise to lofty mountains, as in Lebanon 
and Hormon ; and again, in some parts, for a short distance 
sink to plains, as at Hums and Beisan. On the other hand, 
the valley itself, along the Jordan, with its two large lakes, 
is deeply depressed below the level of the Mediterranean. 

Let us now suppose this long tract of territory divided 
into four parts, by three lines, not wholly straight, drawn 
from tho coast towards tho east. Let the first begin on tho 
north of the river Eleutherus, now Nahr el-Kobir, and pass 
along the northern end of Lebanon, through cl-Husn and 
Hums. The second may be drawn on the south of Tyre, 
and through the lower sources of the Jordan, at tho southern 
base of Hcrmon. The third may bo carried from near tho 
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south-eastern comer of the Mediterranean along at some 
distance on the south of Beersheba and of the Dead Sea. 
Now, of the four divisions thus formed, the northernmost is 
Northern Syria, which does not now come further under 
consideration. The second comprises Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, with Phenicia on the west, and Syria of Damascus on 
the cast. The third is Palestine proper, lying on both sides of 
the Jordan, and extending from Dan to Beerslieba ; including, 
also, in the south-east, the lands of Moab and Ammon. The 
fourth and southernmost, besides the desert and Sinai, takes 
in also the land of Edom on the east of the ’Arabah. 

The First Volume of this work treats specially of Pales- 
tine, with the two contiguous divisions, Lebanon and Sinai. 
These constitute the Central Region. The former, Lebanon, 
is included because it was in great part comprised within 
tho original boundaries of the twelve tribes ; and the latter, 
because it was the scene of the wanderings of Israel, as they 
came up out of Egypt to take possession of tjie Promised 
Land. — Another reason why such should be the extent of 
the first volume, is found in the fact that the author of this 
work has visited and traversed in various directions just 
these three divisions, — this Central Region, — and can there- 
fore to a large oxtent speak of them as an eye-witness. 

For the Second Volume there remain the Outlying Re- 
gions ; which, though extending around Palestine on almost 
every side, are yet separated from it by intervening seas, or 
deserts, or mountains. Beginning with Northern Syria, we 
find this district connected towards the north-cast with tho 
mountains which stretch eastward from Asia Minor, and 
spread into the rugged country of Armenia, in whose re- 
cesses tho great rivers Euphrates and Tigris have their 
source. As these streams roll on southward to the Persian 
Gulf, they traverse and embrace the vast plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, so intimately connected with tho earliest and latest 
history of the Hebrew nation ; tho seats too of tho mighty 

d 2 
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kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon. Eastward of these plains 
rise the chains of mountains which separato them from 
ancient Media and Persia. Proceeding from these regions 
across tho Persian Gulf, we roach Arabia, stretching along 
tho Bed Sea, and beyond that sea, Ethiopia, on tho upper 
Nile, followed by Egypt in tho lower valley of the samo river. 
Again ret turning to Northern Syria, wo find it connected 
towards the north-west with tho provinces of Asia Minor, 
followed in the west by Greece, with its islands, and Italy. 

It is worthy of remark, in respect to the countries lying 
out of Palestine, that the Old Testament has to do mainly 
with those in tho east and south, including Egypt ; while, on 
the other hand, the New Testament refers almost exclusively 
to those in the west. 

It is seen at a glance, from this survey, that whilo Pales- 
tine, the central region, was in ancient times in a manner 
isolated from all other countries, it yet formed tho middle 
point of intercourse and communication between tho most 
populous and powerful nations of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
The hosts of Egypt swept over it on their march to oriental 
conquest; those of Assyria, Babylon, and Persia, in like 
manner, overran it on their way to subjugato the valley of 
the Nile; while in later times tho Macedonian conqueror 
took his route across it into the east, and the Bomans held 
it as a convenient thoroughfare to their more distant oriental 
dominions. All this implies, not an intercourse of war 
alone, but also of commerce and the arts. 

We may thus perceive tho wisdom of tho divine counsels 
in planting in this narrow and apparently isolated land tho 
people to whom tho knowledge of the true God and of tho 
gospel was to be revealed, in order that they should make 
it known to other nations. Probably from no other spot in 
the ancient world could this knowledge have been spread 
abroad, in all directions, so widely, so constantly, and for so 
long a series of ages. 



SOURCES. 


1. The main source of all Biblical Geography is, of course, 
The Bible itself. The outline must bo drawn wholly from 
the pages of sacred writ, and is then to be filled up by infor- 
mation derived from every quarter possible. 

Tho Bible does not usually specify distances, nor give 
descriptions of places ; yet, in certain cases, the method of 
enumeration may aid us to a certain extent. For example : 

(a.) In the book of Joshua, xv.-xix., the enumeration of 
cities and towns allotted to the different tribes proceeds in no 
definite order; yet they are often mentioned in groups , 
showing that they lay near each other, but not in what direc- 
tion from each other; see Josh. xv. 55, 58. 

(6.) In naming places along a journey or the march of an 
army, it is to be presumed that they lie in the order speci- 
fied. So the approach of the Assyrian host towards Jeru- 
salem, Isa. x. 28-32; the progress of Tiglath-pileser, 
2 K. xiv. 29. 

(c.) Rarely a special description is given; as of Shiloh, 
Judg. xxi. 19. By following this description, Shiloh (now 
Scilun) was first visited and identified in 1838. 

2. Next to the Bible, the works of Josephus, tho Jewish 
historian, arc tliQ most important source for the history and 
geography of his people. Not that his accounts are always 
fully reliable; yet, when he speaks of places and the dis- 
tances between them along tho great roads, we may well give 
him credit ; for theso were matters of public notoriety. He 
alone has given a description of tho city of Jerusalem as it 
was in the time of Christ. 

3. The existence, at the present day, of very many ancient 
scriptural names of places, still current among the common 
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people of Palestine, Inis been a fertile and important source 
of information. This is a puroly native aiul national tradi- 
tion ; not derived in any dogrco from the influence of foreign 
masters or convents. The affinity of tho Hebrew and the 
modem Arabic has contributed greatly to preserve the ancient 
names. Indeed, so tenacious is this kind of tradition, that 
all the efforts of the Greeks and Romans to displace the 
native appellations by others dorived from their own tongues, 
were unavailing. The soimding names Diospolis, Nicopolis, 
Ptolcmais, and Antipatris have perished for centuries; while 
the more ancient Lydda (Ludd), Emmaus (’Am was), ’Akka, 
and Kefr Saba, are still current among the people. Yet a 
very few Greek names, thus imposed, have maintained them- 
selves ; as Neapolis (Nabulus) for Shoehorn, Sebaste (Sebus- 
tieh) for Samaria. 

It was by tracing out those scriptural names, lieurd from 
the lips of the common people, that most of the ancient 
places identified within the last five and twenty years have 
been discovered. Yet hero, again, caution is necessary. 
Tho mere name decides nothing, unless the other circum- 
stances correspond. 


epochs. 

The history of Sacred Geography, from its beginning in 
the fourth century to the present timo, exhibits four epochs, 
dividing it into three unequal periods. These epochs are 
marked by works on Palestine, each embodying all tlio 
knowledge of its time and period, and thus serving to show 
the progress or decay of Biblical Geography. 

I. The first epoch is marked by the Onomasticon of Euse- 
bius and Jerome. This is tho earliest work on Biblical 
Geography. It was written in Greek by Eusebius, bishop of 
Caesarea, about a.d. 380 ; and was translated into Latin, 
with a few corrections and additions, by Jerome the monk of 
Bethlehem, towards the close of tho same century. It is an 
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alphabetical lint of namos of scriptural places, with a brief 
notice appended to each of its position, and often of its 
distance from some other place. This little work is of high 
importance, although the notices do not always rest on his- 
torical facts, and are sometimes coloured by legendary tradi- 
tion. Nor are the two writers always of one accord* 

Tho Onomasticon is the work nearest to tho times of the 
Now Testament ; yet there intervened threo centuries which 
arc wholly blank. Nearly coeval with it was the Itinerarium 
HierotiolymUanum, , or Jerusalem Itinerary, written in Latin 
by a pilgrim from Bourdeaux in a.d. 333. The part relating 
to the Holy Land is brief, but valuable. # 

During the fifth and sixth centuries, there is no record of 
travels in Palestine. At the beginning of the seventh, there 
is tho Itinerary of Antoninus Martyr of Placentia, about 
a.d. GOO; and at tho close of the samo century, about 
a.d. G07, the treatise of Adamnanus , tic Loch sanctis , being a 
report of the visit of the French bishop Arculfus to the Holy 
Land. In the eighth century followed the pilgrimage of 
St. Will Haiti about a.d. 705 ; and in the ninth, the Itinerary 
of the monk Bernhard the HTtrc, about a.d. 870. These are 
all the travels in Palestine of which there remains any 
record ; until the arrival before Jerusalem of the first host 
of the crusaders, at the close of the tenth century, in June, 

1 000. But although the Franks maintained a footing in Pales- 
tine (in ’Akka, at least), for nearly two centuries, until 1201 ; 
yet the historians and travellers of the times of the crusades 
have left comparatively few notices of importance relating to 
tlie geography of the land. 

II. The Latin treatise of the monk Brocardus, Locorum 
Ternc Saucin'- Description written about a.d. 1283, marks tho 
second epoch ; and gives us what was known of Palestine by 
tho Latin monks and ecclesiastics at tho close of tlie cru- 
sades. Though less brief than the Onomasticon, it is also 
less full and complete ; and serves to show that, during the 
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long interval of nine centuries, much liad been forgotten by 
the church which still existed among the common people. 

The three following centuries served to extend and fix the 
dominion of ecclesiastical tradition. Tho travellers, whoso 
works have been preserved, and who lodged in the convents, 
repeated, for tho most part, only what they had learned from 
the monks. In the first quarter of the fourteenth century, 
however, we have the important Arabic work of Abulfcda on 
Syria ; and that of tho Jewish writer Parchi ', long a resident 
in the land. Among travellers, tho more important names 
are, Ludolf of Sucftem, about 1340; Breydenbach and F. 
Fabri, in 14§3 ; Pierre Belon , in 1546 ; and Cotovicm (Koot- 
wyk), in 1598. 

III. The third epoch is constituted by tho work of Qita- 
RESMIU8, Terra?, Sanctce Elucidatio , completed in 1625, and 
afterwards published in two folio volumes. Ecclesiastical 
tradition was still in its palmy days ; and this work affords 
the best exposition of it. It is interminably prolix, and, so 
far as the true topography of the land is concerned, is indefi- 
nite and of little value. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century we have the 
valuable works of d'Arrieiu: and MaundreU. The monks 
continued to be the main source of information. Even tho 
keen-sighted Maundrcdl, though lie obviously places little 
reliance on these accounts, yet gives nothing better in jduco 
of them. 

In the eighteenth century, tho chief travellers were 11. 
Pococke and Hassclquist. The latter, a pupil of Linmeus, 
turned his attention particularly to tho Botany of the 
country. 

The early part of tho present century furnished several 
travellers of the highest character, both as observers and 
narrators ; such were Sectzen , 1803-10 ; Burckhardt , 1809-10 ; 
Irby and Mangles, 1817, 1818. In recent years, a more 
thorough exploration of the land has been undertaken in 
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almost every direction ; and very much of that which had 
been Ion*' forgotten has already l>ecn recovered. Itussegger 
in 1885 examined the Geology of Palestine ; and Schubert , 
in 1887, the Natural History. In 1838 and 1852, the author 
of this work, with Eli Smith, collected the materials for the 
Biblical researches in Palestine. They were followed, in 
various years, by E. 0. Schulz and W. N. Thomson ; in 1843 
by « L Wilson ; in 1845 by T. Toiler in Jerusalem ; and in 
1855 by J. £. Porter in Damascus and Haur&n. The American 
Expedition, in 1848, made known the physical features of the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan ; and gave rise also to the able 
Geological Keport of Palestine by Dr. H. J . Anderson . In 
1852, Lieutenant Van dc Velde travelled throughout the 
countries west of the Jordan, to obtain the materials for his 
new Map of the Holy Land. 

IY. The middle of the present century may therefore be 
regarded as a new and fourth epoch in the history of Biblical 
Geography. It is distinctly marked by tho great work of 
Carl Bitter, Veryleichende Erdkunde der Sinai Halbinsel , von 
Pal aest ina und Syrien ; that is, “ Comparative Geography of the 
Sinai Peninsula, of Palestine, and Syria four vols. octavo, 
1848-1855. This is a portion of the author’s larger work on 
Comparative Geography. In it, as a vast storehouse, is brought 
together all that relates to the geography of Palestine and 
Syria, gathered from tho travellers and historians of all 
periods and countries. 

Tho noticos of Ancient Palestine by Greek and Boman 
writers are found best collected in the still classic work of 
lladr. Reland, Palaestina ex monument is veteribus ill ust rata, 
Traj. Batav. 1714, quarto. This has ever been, and yet 
remains, the standard classic work on Ancient Palestine. 

In respect to tho modern state of the countries hero treated 
of, — the Central Begion,— tho chief source of information 
and reference in this work is naturally the author’s own 
published volumes upon the Holy Land. Indeed, so far as 
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relates to tlio country west of the Jordan, tlio j>r« sent volume 
may be regarded, to a certain extent, as the systematic pre- 
sentation of the author’s own personal observations, made in 
the country itself, and more fully recorded from day to day 
in his Hiui.ical Researches in 1*ai.estink. 

Note. — The full titles of nil the works referred t<>. mid of jenny oiln r> 
on Palestine, may be seen in the Aj>}**udix to the lhblieal lte-. uivhe.-. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

OF 


THE HOLY LAND. 




PALESTINE 


NAME. 

Palestine, or Palestine, now tho most common name for 
tlio Holy Land, occurs three times in the English version of 
the Old Testament ; and is there put for the Hebrew name 
elsewhere rendered Philistia. 1 As thus used, it re- 
fers strictly and only to the country of the Philistines, in 
the south-west corner of the land % So, too, in the Greek 
fonn,€Iii\fu<Triv7j, it is used by Josephus. 2 But both Josephus 
and Philo apply the name to the whole land of the Hebrews ; 
and Greek and Boman writers employed it in tho like 
extent. 3 

The earliest and native name was Canaan , JJ??? X«>a«r, 
or Land of Canaan , 4 This word signifies “ a low r tract in 
contrast perhaps to D*)X, Am m, or Syria ; that is, “ the higher 
tracts ” of Lebanon and Syria. It would therefore, strictly 
apply only to the plains along tho coast ; and it is so used 
for Pliilistia and for Phenicia. 5 6 But it is also frequently 
used as comprising tho whole country west of the Jordan. 0 

1 Ex. xv. H ; Isa. xiv. 20, 31 ; Ps. lx. 8, lxxxvii. 4, cviii. 9. 

2 Anti'j., 1. G. 2 ; lb., 2. 15. 2. 

3 Joseph. Antiq., 8. 10. 3. Philo, Ojiera (od Mangey), II. pp. 20, 100, 
•157. I hint., 1. 105. Strabo, 10. 4. 18. 

4 (Sen. xii. 5, xvi. 3 ; Kx.xv. 15 ; Jiulg. iii. 1. 

5 Pliilistin, Zrpli. ii. 5. Plienicia, Isa. xxiii. 11, in Hebrew andSeptua- 
gint. Comp. Olxul. xx. 

6 Geu. xii. 5 ; Nimi. xxxiii. 51, xxxiv. 2 ; Josh. xxi. 2, xxii. 9 ; Actd 
xiii. 19. Joseph. Antiq., 1. G. 2 ; Ibid., 2. 15. 3. 
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Palestine is known ns the Promised Land, because it was 
promised of God to Abraluim. 1 

It is called the Holy Land , once in Scripture,- and now 
commonly; as having been, with tho Hebrews, its inhabi- 
tants, a peculiar possession of Jehovah, whore liis glory was 
revealed for ages, and where later tho Messiah became flesh 
and dwelt with men. For all who hold to tho ono only true 
God it is to this day the Holy Land , as tho original seat and 
source of all true religion. 

Other names, derived from tho different appellations by 
which the inhabitants wero known, requiro no illustration. 
Such are : Land of the Hebrews, of Israel or the Israelites , of 
the Jews, etc. So, too, the Land of Judah , or Judea ; which, 
though strictly referring only to the southern part of the 
country, are sometimes in popular usage applied to the 
whole. 

BOUNDARIES AND KXTEXT. * 

The country promised to Abraham, and described bv 
Hoses, was bounded on^phe west by the Mediterranean, and 
on the east by the Jordan. 1 Only at a biter period the por- 
tion of two-and-a-lialf tribes was assigned to them on the 
east of the Jordan. The northern boundary, as wo shall see 
hereafter, included Phenieia and Mount Lebanon.* 

Of 4 southern border we have two specifications, -one 
by Moses, and the other, as the southern border of the tribe 
of Judah, in the division of the land by Joshua/ 1 Accord- 
ing to these accounts, the south-eastern corner of the land 
was the desert of Zin, in tho ’Arabali, at the south end of 
the Dead Sea, adjacent to the border of Edoin. The boun- 
dary line began at the tongue or bay of the sea, looking 
southward, and passed up tho ascent of Akrabbim to Zin, 

1 Gon. xii. 7, xiii. lf», xvii. 8; P.s. rv. 0, 11. 2 Ztvli. ii. 12. 

3 Niun. xxxiv. 0, 12. 4 Num. xxxiv. 7, 8 ; comp. Josh. xiii. f>. 

5 Num. xxxiv. 3-5; Jodi. xv. 1-4. 
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stud ho on southward to Kadesh-Barnca ; thence it was car- 
ried by Ifezron, Adar, Karkaa, and Azrnon, to the brook or 
torrent of Egypt, and ended at the Mediterranean. The 
earlier account omits Ilezron and Karkaa ; and for Adar, it 
has llazar-Addar. 

Of the places here enumerated, only a few are known. 
By tho “ tongue ” or bay of the sea is perhaps to be under- 
stood the shallow portion on the south of the peninsula. 
Perhaps tho lino began at the mouth of the Wady el-Ahsy, 
which appears to have separated Edom from Moab. The 
ascent of Akrabbim is probably the line of cliffs running 
across the ’Arabali a few miles south of the Dead Sea, form- 
ing merely the ascent to the higher level of the great valley 
further south. 1 Kadesh is to be sought in the valley, on its 
western side, possibly at 'Ain el-Weibeli, tho chief watering- 
place of the Arabs in the whole region. 2 None of the other 
places towards the west are known, until wo reach “the 
brook or torrent of Egypt/’ near the south-eastern corner of 
tho Mediterranean, afterwards the site of Uliinokorura , and 
now called Wady el-’Arisli. A 

For the purposes of the present work, we assume as the 
southern boundary the purallel of Lat. Ill" N. This is suffi- 
ciently near, and divides Moab and Edom correctly. But 
there must be a slight curve towards the south in order to 
include Kadesh. ^ 

The western border is of course the Mediterranean ; the 
eastern is the desert. 

For the northern boundary, we assume a line beginning 
near the northern base of the Promontorium Album , now 
Ibis el-Abyad, south of Tyre, in about Lat. 311" 1(V N., and 
drawn slightly north of cast, and curving so as to take in 
Kami, the fortress Tibnin, and also llunin, until it strikes 


1 Ribbon 1 Researches in Palestine, II. pp. 110, 120 [II. pp. 404, 501]. 
— The second numbers refer to the lirst, the iirst to the second edition of 

this work. 2 Ibid., II. ]>]>. 174, 103 [II. pp. 582, 010]. 
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near Dan and Banhis at the southern base of llermon, in 
Lat. 33 ^ 10 r N. On this parallel the line continues to the 
eastern desert. This desert may bo said to constitute the 
eastern border of Palestine. 

Tho length of the territory thus included, is, as we have 
already seen, 130 minutes of latitude ; that is, 1 3 geogra- 
phical miles, or 158 English miles. Tho breadth is greatest 
near Gaza, in about Long. 34" 31' E. from Greenwich; and 
at the promontory of Carmel, nearly in Long. 34' 58' E. It 
may bo estimated as not far from 90 degrees of longitude at 
these points, — equal to about seventy-fivo geographical miles, 
or from eighty-five to niuety English milos. But if measured 
by hours along the roads, both tho length and breadth would 
appear much greater. 

Tho whole area of the land of Palestine, consequently, 
does not vary greatly from twelve thousand geographical 
square miles, — about equal to the area of the two States of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut together. Of this whole 
area, more than one-half, or about seven thousand square 
miles, being by far the ^ost important portion, lies on the 
west of the J ordan. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE SURFACE— GENERAL FEATURES. 

Tiik striking feature in the aspect of the country consists 
in the four long parallel tracts or strips of territory into 
which the laud naturally divides itself; two of them low, 
and two elevated. They are as follows : 

I. The low plain along the coast, interrupted only at the 
northern end and at Carmel. See under Plaixs. 

II. The valley or plain of the Jordan, depressed in great 
part below the level of tho Mediterranean. See Valleys. 

III. The rango of hill-country and mountains west of 
Jordan, extending from Lebanon south, throughout the 
land, and interrupted only at the plain of Esdraelon. 

IV. The rango of hill-country amPmountains east of Jor- 
dan, extending from Hcrmon south, throughout Bashan, 
Gilead, and Moab. East of the lake of Tiberias, the high 
plateau spreads out into tho plain of Haurdn. 

In describing more fully the features of each of tU^hbove 
divisions, wo begin always from tho north. 


SECTION I. 

MOUNTAINS AND HILL-COUNTRY. 

The Ilebrcw word in (7wr), a mount , mountain , is used in a 
wider sense than tho corresponding English word. It is 
applied not only to tho loftiest mountain, but also to wliat in 
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English is simply a hill . It is sometimes properly so rendered 
in the English version ; as the hill Samaria ; and also, in the 
plural, the mountains of Samaria would with more propriety 
ho rendered the hills of Samaria . 1 So, too, the singular is 
often used collectively; as Mount Ephraim for the mountains 
of Ephraim , Mount Jmlah for the mountains or hill-country 
of Judah , and the like. 

1. MOUNTAINS WEST OF THE .IORDAN. 

1. North op the Plain op Esdkaelon. 

The hill-country between the plains of the coast a*; 1 
the valley of the .Iordan connects with the southern eml of 
Lebanon near Sidon, and extends southward, at first as a 
broad, elevated tract of rolling and mostly arable land, 
skirted on the east by the great valley, and on the west by 
the narrow Pheuieian plain. South of the parallel of latitude 
33' lb' N., our northern boundary of Palestine, it rises 
gradually and becomes more rugged. On the east, it over- 
looks the .Iordan valley by a steep descent. On the west, it 
spreads itself out in masses of rocky ridges and e.litR inter- 
sected by deep and wild valleys quite to the sea, between the 
plains of Tyre and ’Akka. Here it forms the promontories 
Ibis el-Abyad and Has en-Nakurah ; the former being the 
Promontorium Album of the ancients, and the latter the Scuta 
Ty riorum or Ladder of Tyre. 2 

A high point in this district is a lofty hill just west of 
Kamah in Asher, called Debit ; and having upon it the 
columns and ruins of a rude, antique temple. Thu view from 
it is extensive on every side, and includes the whole coast, 
from Tyre on the north to ’Akka and Carmel on the south 

1 I Kings xvi. 21 ; Jit. xxxi. 5. 

2 Jose] ill. licl. Jwl., 2. JO. 2. <Ani]>. D’AimUe'.s Map of Palestine. 

Ritter, Th. X VI. x»p- SUO, 813, 811. 
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It is a wild district ; though with mhch tillage, and more 
pasturago. 

More elevated is the region lying west of that part of the 
Jordan which flows between the lake Huleh and that of 
Tiberius. Hero arc the proper mountains of Naphtali ; 
though tho whole district, as far north as Kcdesli, is once, 
and but once, spoken of in Scripture, collectively, as Mount 
Naphtali .' The town of Safcd stands upon a lofty hill, and 
is conspicuous from every quarter ; the elevation being, 
according to Symonds, two thousand seven hundred and 
seventy -live feet above tho sea. Further west is a higher 
tract (if mountains, terminating towards the north in a line 
cliff or blutf, near Gaza, called Jebel Jermiik from a village 
upon the ridge. It is the highest peak in Galilee, and rises 
not less than a thousand feet or more above the level of 
Sated, or nearly four thousand feet above the sea. The ridge 
runs off south-west for six or eight miles, where it sinks into 
lower hills ; while at the same point another elevated ridge 
runs from it westward, at an acute angle, and as a high 
mountain skirts the north side of the plain of Hamah. As 
seen from the south, these mountains appear quite lofty, 
and are, indeed, the highest in Galilee . 1 2 The hill-countrv, 
which here skirts the plain of ’Akka, is high, though mostly 
arable. 

South of tho plain of lhimali, a lower and narrow ridge 
separates it from another plain. On this ridge is Tell Hazur, 
ft high point with no trace of ruins . 3 Beyond tho second 
plain a hroad ridge, or rather double range of elevated hills, 
separates it from the beautiful plain of Zebulun, now called 
el-Buttauf. This range of hills is probably the mountain 
Ammon of Josephus, not far from Sepphoris . 4 From this 
plain south will'd the country is rolling, with some elevated 


1 Josh. xx. 7. 2 I .at. BiMical Researches, pp. 7*2-77. 

a Lat. Rihlieul Researches, p. SI. 4 Joseph. Bel. Jml., 2. IS. 11. 
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tracts, like the hill or ridge above Nazareth, the Wely on 
which is everywhere conspicuous. 

Eastward from tho plain el-Buttauf, and situatod in a lower 
plain, is the village of Hattin ; abovo which, on tho south, rise 
the Kurun Hattin, * horns of Hattin, * known in Latin tradition 
as the Mount of the Beatitude #, where our Lord is said to have 
delivered the Sermon on the Mount. This tradition, how- 
ever, cannot be traced back beyond the age of the crusades ; 
and the Greek church does not acknowledge it. 1 Tho spot 
was signalized, in 1187, by tho complete overthrow of tho 
host of the Franks by Salad in. 2 3 The singular character of 
the hill may have given rise to the tradition. As seen from 
the high southern plain, it is about a quarter of a mile in 
length from east to west, with a higher point at each end ; but 
is nowhere more than some sixty feet above the plain. On 
reaching the top, however, it is found to lie along tho very 
border of the southern plain, where this sinks down at once 
by a precipitous offset to tho lower plain of Hattin. From 
this latter the northern side of the Tell rises, very steeply, 
not much less than four hundred feet: 1 

The hills and rolling country bordering the plain of 
Esdraelon on the north, sink down on its western quarter, 
gradually, and run out as low ridges ami disappear in the plain. 
Further east, around Nazareth, tho hills arc higher. That 
on the west of Nazareth rises to the height of about sixteen 
hundred feet, and affords one of the finest views in all Pales- 
tine. 4 Those skirting the plain are also high and precipitous. 
One of them, a precipice of rock overlooking the plain, is 
called by the Latins tho Mount of Precipitation , as being tho 
supposed spot where the people of Nazareth were about to 

1 Rihlic.nl Researches, II. p. 371 I'll I- p. 238]. 

2 See the account in Biblical Researches, II. p. 372 «j. [nr. P . 
240 Hq/]. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. p. 370 [TIL p. 238]. 

4 See Biblical Researches, II. p. 330 [III. p. 183]. 
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cast our Lord down “ fr<A tlio brow of the hill whereon their 
city was built.” A more clumsy legend hardly exists, among 
all those which have been fastened on the Holy Land. It 
does not reach back beyond the time of the crusades ; and the 
spot itself is some two miles distant, south by east, from 
Nazareth . 1 2 3 

Nearly S.E. by E. from Nazareth, at the south-eastern 
comer of these higher hills, but isolated from them, and jut- 
ting out into the north-eastern arm of the great plain, which 
sweeps around it in the south and east, rises gracefully the 
Mount Tabok of scriptural history, the Itabyrion or Atabyrion 
of the Septuagint and Greek writers.* Its namo among the 
Arabs is Jebel et-Tur. It is a beautiful mountain, wholly of 
limestone, standing out prominently upon its plain ; the latter 
being strictly table-land, several hundred feet above the level 
of the lake of Tiberias. As seen from the south-west, the 
mountain appears like the segment of a sphere ; looking at it 
from the W.N.W., the form inclines more to the truncated 
cone. A low ridge connects it in the W.N.W. with the 
adjacent hills ; and from this ridge ascends the ancient and 
still usual road to the summit. Tin's is the most feasible 
path, steps being in some places cut in the rock ; yet there is 
no part of the mountain where it could not easily be ascended 
on foot, and in most places also, without much difficulty, on 
horseback. ‘ 

There is good soil on the sides of the mountain all tlio way 
up, and grass grows everywhere luxuriantly. The sides are 
mostly clothed with hushes and orchards of oak-trees (ilex 
and (t’ffilops), with also occasionally tlio Butin (pintacia tore - 
hinthus), like tho glades of a forest, presenting a beautiful 

1 Luke iv. 28-30. Biblical Researches, II. p. 338 [III. p. 187]. 

2 Sent., II os. v. 1 'Ira&vpiov : comp. Jeromes Comm, in loo. Onomast., 
Article Itahj/rion. Polyb. />. 70. (>. ’ Ara^vpiou. 

3 Six* generally tho description iu Biblical Researches, H. 331 sp 
[III. p. 210 sq.]. 
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appearance and fino shado. Tho ftp of tho mountain now 
consists of a littlo oblong plain or basin, extending from 
N.W. to S.E m with ledges of rock on each side. In ancient 
times it was the sito of a city, Tabor ; remains of which, as 
also of fortifications out of different periods, aro still visible. 
The height of Tabor is given at eighteen hundred and sixty- 
five feet above the sea, or about thirteen hundred and fifty 
feet above the general level of the plain. 

The view from Tabor is extensive and beautiful. In the 
south-west and west are seen the great plain and (’armel, tlie 
hills around Nazareth, and portions of the Mediterranean 
more to the right. In the north and north- rast are Safed 
and tho mountains of Naphtali, with Hern ion and its icy 
crown beyond, while near at hand is traced tho outline of the 
deep basin of the lake of Tilierias, in which only a small 
portion of the lake itself is visible. Beyond the lake the eve 
takes in the table-lands of Jaulan and ITauran; and further 
south, beyond the Jordan, the higher mountains of Baslian 
and Gilead. Towards the south, the view is mostly shut in 
by the ridges of Littlo ITermon and Gilboa. As seen from 
Tabor, Mount Gilboa lies to the left of tho Little Ilermon, 
and appears somewhat higher. 

Mount Tabor is mentioned several times in the Old Testa- 
ment ; first as on the border of Issachar and Zelmlun, and 
then as the place where Deborah and Barak gathered the 
women of Israel before their groat battle with Si sera . 1 The 
Psalmist exclaims: “ Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy 
name selecting these two as the representatives of all the 
mountains of Palestine and its hordors, — the former as the 
most graceful, and the latter as the loftiest . 2 There was also 
in those days a city of tlio same name upon the summit, 

1 Josh. xix. 22 : comp. vs. 12 ; .Twig. iv. 0, xii. U. Joseph. Antiq., 
5. 1. 22. IbM., 5. 5. :j. 

- Pa. lxxxix. 12 ; comp. Jer. xliv. 18; JIos. v. 1. 
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which belonged to Zebuhto, but was assigned to the Levites. 1 
No mention is made of Tabor in the New Testament. 

The historian Polybius relates that, about 218 b.c., An- 
tioclius tho Great of Syria " came to Atabyrion, a place lying 
on a breast-formed height, having an ascent of more than 
fifteen stadia ; and by stratagem lie. got possession of the city, 
which ho fortified. 2 According to Josephus, a battle took 
place at Mount Itabyrion, about o 8 b.c., between the Romans 
under Gabinius, and the Jews under Alexander, in which 
ten thousand of the latter were slain. 3 At a later period, 
Josephus himself fortified Mount Tabor, along with several 
other places. 4 Still later, and after Josephus had been made 
prisoner, a great multitude of the Jews took refuge in this 
fortress ; against whom Vespasian sent Placidus. By a feint 
ho drew off a largo number to the plain and cut off their 
return, and thus compelled the remainder, who were straitened 
for water, to surrender. 4 

Tabor is often mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome in the 
fourth century. At that time the legend had become current 
that this mountain had been the place of our Lord’s trans- 
figuration. This is contradicted by the fact that a fortified 
city then occupied the summit. The testimony of the 
Evangelists also goes to show that the transfiguration took 
place whilst our Lord and his apostles were in the region of 
Cesarea Philippi/ 

On tho eastern part of the great plain of Esdraelon, rise 
two parallel mountain ridges, Little Hermon and Gilboa, 
running from west to east, and separating the whole tract 

1 1 Cliron. vi. 77. lVrhnps the fitv is referred to in Josh. xix. 22. 

8 l’olyb. f>. 70. 15. 

:i Joseph. Antiq., 14. 0. 3. Bel. Jud., 1. 8. 7. 

4 Joseph. Vita, § 37. Bel. Jud., 2. 20. 0. 

4 Joseph. Bel. Jud., 4. 1. 8. 

Onoinnst., Articles Thibor , Itabijninn , etc. Mnttli. xvii. 1 sq. ; 
Mark ix. 2 sq. ; Luke ix. 28 sq. Comp. Mnttli. xvi. 13 ; MarVviii. 27. 
See more in Biblical Researches, II. p. 3f>8 [III. p. 222J. 
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between Tabor and the hills of Samaria into three parts, like 
arms, extending eastward from the plain. The northern 
arm, between Tabor and Little Hermon, sweeps round on 
the east of Tabor ; that in the middle, between Little Her- 
mon and Gilboa, is the great volley of Jezreel, and sinks 
down as a broad and fertile plain to the Ghor or Jordan 
valley; tho southern one, between Gilboa and tho hills of 
Samaria, slopes up gradually eastward to a considerable 
elevation. 

Tho ridgo of Little Ilermon begins at a point north of 
Zer’in (Jezreel), and rises rapidly to its highest elevation 
of not far from eighteen hundred feet, about S. by W. of 
Tabor. Near the summit is a village, ed-Duhy, which now- 
gives its name to the mountain, Jebol ed-Duhy. Tho ridge 
soon sinks again into a tract of table-land, which continues 
to tho border of the Jordan valley. This Ilrnnun is not 
mentioned in Scripture; and the name Hermon is lirst 
applied to it by Jerome, in the fourth century . 1 Hut the 
towns of Shtinnn (Solum) on its western end, and Emlor on 
its north-eastern quarter, belong to scriptural history. 

The ridge of Mount (Whoa has its beginning a little S. E. 
from Zer in, and rises rapidly at lirst, and afterwards more 
gradually, till it attains its highest elevation in it's eastern 
part, near tho village FukiVa, from which it is now callc*d 
Jebel Fuku’a. It is higher than Little Hermon, and perhaps 
than Tabor. A little further south is another village, now 
Jelbon, representing an ancient Gilboa , from which, doubt- 
less, came the ancient name of the mountain. The general 
course of the ridge is E. by S. The northern side, over- 
shadowing the valley of Jezreel, is very steep and rocky; 
indeed, little is to be seen except tho bare wall of rock. 
Near the Glior, this northern sido sweeps round in an arc of 
a circle, and the mountain then forms tho western sido 
* 

1 Hieron. Opera (ed Martianay), IV. ii. pp. 052, 077. 
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of tho Glior for some distance south* The southern ridge of 
the mountain rises quito gradually, and is everywhere culti- 
vated and inhabited. 

Mount Gilboa is celebrated in Scripture as the scene of 
the great battle between Israel under Saul and the Philistines, 
in which tho former were totally routed, and Saul and his 
three sons slain. The Philistines pitched first at Shunem, 
on the west end of Little Hermon, and Israel over against 
them orf the western part of Mount Gilboa ; but afterwards 
they descended, the Philistines to Aphek, and Israel to tho 
fountain in tho valley . 1 A more than usual interest is 
given to this battle, by the previous interview of Saul with 
the witch of Endor, on the north side of Little Hermon; 
and by the touching lamentation of David over Saul and 
Jonathan . 2 

About W. by S. from Tabor, and in tho western quarter 
of the plain of Esdraelon, rises the southern end of Mount 
C All mel. This mountain runs as a long straight ridgo of 
compact limestone, from S.S.E. to KX.W. about fifteen 
miles in length, until it terminates as a high promontory on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. It forms the southern head- 
land of the bay of ’Akka. The ridge of Carmel is connected 
with tho north-western part of tho hill-country of Samaria 
by a rango of lower rounded hills, about ten miles in length, 
running between the two in the same line with the mountain 
itself, and separating the plain of Esdraelon from that of 
Sharon. 

On its north-eastern sido tho mountain falls oft* steeply, 
and sometimes precipitously, with little of tillage except 
along the foot, but sprinkled over with noble oaks, and rich 
in pasturago. Tho south-eastern lino of hills is, on this side, 
naked of trees, but grassy; contrasting strongly with the 

1 1 Sam. xxviii. 4, xxix. 1, xxxi. 1-13. # 

2 1 Sam. xxviii. 7-20 ; 2 Sam. i. 17-27. 
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mountain itself. The Ion*; crest of Carmel is a Lari of 
table-land. Towards the S.W., the side of the mountain 
sinks down gradually into wooded hills, with well-watered 
valleys, presenting to the eye a district of great beauty, rich 
in tillage and pasturage, declining gently into the southern 
plain and the adjacent lower lulls. In the different cha- 
racter of its two sides, Carmel greatly resembles Lebanon ; 
though on a much smaller scale. Hence “ the glory of 
Lebanon/* and “ the excellency of Carmel,” ore fitly* spokon 
of together . 1 

The north-western extremity of Carmel, a bold and lofty 
promontory, rises imposingly from tlio sea to an elevation 
of at least five hundred feet. 2 On its top is a celebrated 
convent of the Carmelite order. The crest of the mountain 
rises gradually and evenly towards the S.S.E. for about two- 
thirds of the whole length. The highest point is a short 
distance north-west of Estia. where the elevation is estimated 
at eighteen hundred feet. It then sinks gradually in like 
manner to the south-eastern cml : having at that point near 
the village ei-Mansuruh an elevation of sixteen hundred and 
thirty-live feet. 

At the. southern end of Carmel, and along its eastern base, 
comes down a narrow valley, Wady el-Milh, which lies be- 
tween the mountain and the lower rounded hills, that stretch 
off south-east as far as Lej jun. Up this valley lies the inland 
road from ’Akka to Ifcunleh, on the east of Carmel ; and by 
it the French army approached ’Akku in 171)1). A road 
along the shore, perhaps more travelled, passes around the? 
promontory of Carmel, between it and the sea. 

Mount Carmel has its name garden, from its fer- 

tility and beauty ; as also from its abundance of blossoms. 

1 Isa. xxxv. 2. 

2 Kehuliert gives six hundred and twenty feet ; Syinonds only four 
hundred and eighty-nine feet. The mean is iive hundred and fifty-four 
feet. 
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Besides its oaks and other forest trees above, and its olivo 
and other fruit trees farther down, the mountain is gay with 
multitudes of flowers, such as hyacinths, jonquils, anemones, 
and many others . 1 In ancient times, also, the vine flourished 
on its southern slopes ; as around Hebron and on Lebanon. 
Hence Carmel is often employed by the sacred writers as a 
type of lxjauty. The head of the spouse in Canticles is as 
Carmel ; and to the renovated wilderness is promised both 
“the glory of Lebanon” and “the excellency of Carmel 
and Sharon .” 2 As such, too, Carmel is coupled with Tabor, 
with Bashan, and with Lebanon . 3 On the other hand, the 
withering of Carmel marks utter desolation and the judg- 
ments of God . 4 * The prophets Elijah and Elisha occasionally 
resorted to this mountain; and hero the Shunamite found 
the latter/’ At Carmel, likewise, took place the miraculous 
sacrifice of Elijah ; at which the four hundred and fifty pro- 
phets of Baal were slain . 6 

In respect to this sacrifice, it may be remembered that the 
whole land was now suffering in the third year of drought 
and famine ; 7 and that, of course, all the streams and foun- 
tains of the land were dried up, except the very few which 
arc perennial. The river Kishon was dry, as it now is 
almost every summer, above its permanent sources ; which lie 
along the foot of Carmel, below' the point where the river 
readies that mountain. The direction of Elijah was to 
“ gather to him all Israel unto Mount Carmel ; ” 8 not to the 


1 O. v. Richter, p. f»5. Sohuliert enumerates the names of nearly fifty 
sperirs of lives mul plants, merely ns a specimen of what a traveller 

meets with on (’sirmel; Reise, III. iii. 21*2. 

- Cant. vii. f> : [sa. xxxv. 2. 

.Ter. xlvi. IS; Mie. vii. 14 ; 2 Kings xix. 23; Isa. xxxvii. 24. 

‘ Amns. i. 2; Valium i. 4. 

■’ 1 Kings xviii. IS), 42; 2 Kings ii. 25; iv. 25. 

1 Kings xviii. 17-4ti. 7 l Kings xviii. 1. 2. 

* 1 Kings xviii. 10. 
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summit, where thoro was no standing place for such a mul- 
titude, and no water either for them or for the sacrifice . 1 
All these circumstances go to show that the transaction 
took place at the foot of tho mountain, perhaps at some 
Tell, near the permanent fountains of tho Kishon. It was 
also at tho port of Carmel nearest to Jezreel ; and, there- 
fore, near the south eastern quarter of tho mountain . 2 * After 
the fire of the Lord had fallen upon Elijah’s offering, and 
the priests of Baal had been put to death, Elijah with his 
servant went up for the first time to tho top of Carmel.” 
Josephus, in giving an account of tho same sacrifice at 
Carmel, says nothing to imply that it was offered upon tho 
summit . 4 * 6 

The New Testament contains no allusion to Mount Car- 
mel. Among the heathen it was in high repute, and was the 
seat of an oracle. Scylax calls it “ a mountain sacred to 
Jupiter : M and Jumblichus relates, that, because it was more 
sacred and inaccessible than other mountains, Pythagoras 
often resorted alone to its temple / 1 Tacitus says, in speaking 
of Carmel : Thus they call the mountain and the god. 
Neither statue to the god, nor temple, so tho ancients have 
handed down only an altar and worship.” * Here Vespasian 

1 1 Kings xviii. I 53-35. 2 1 Kings xviii. 11-Pi. 

3 1 Kings xviii. 12. 

4 Joseph. Antiq., 8. 13. 5. 0. A recent hypothesis assumes, as the 
place of the sacrifice, the summit of the* southern point of 11a* ridge of 

Carmel, distant two or three hours 'or at hunt five miles, from the per- 
manent sources of the Kishon. One writer thinks the wafer might have 
been brought from a fountain two or three hundred feet helow the 
summit; hut this fountain the Rev. AV. M. Thomson afterwards saw 

nearly dried up, during the heat of an ordinary summer. 

6 Roland, Paliestina, pp. 320, 432. Jnmblieh., Vita Pyflmg. c. 3. 

0 Tacitus, Hist. 2. 78: “ Est Judmam inter Syriumque ('arm Jus; 
ita vocant montem doumquo. Nee simulacrum deo, nut templum, sic. 
trodidere majores : aram tantum et reverentiam.*’ Comp. Movers, I, 
p. G70. 
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offered sacrifice ; and the priests prophesied that he would 
become emperor . 1 2 All this shows, that hero was a heathen 
altar and oracle ; and the place of it is, by all analogy, to be 
sought upon the promontory overlooking the sea. 

In the days of monkish asceticism, Carmel was thronged 
with hermits dwelling in cells in the rocks ; partly, perhaps, 
natural, and partly excavated. Very many of these cells are 
yet to bo seen . 3 

2. South of the Plain of Esdraelon. 

The rango of hill-country and mountains west of the 
Jordan, as wo have seen, is completely interrupted by the 
great plain of Esdraelon. This plain, in its general level, 
nowhere rises more than some four hundred feet above the 
Mediterranean. Through its middle arm, the valley of 
Jczrcel on the east, and the valley of the Kish on along the 
base of Carmel in the west, it thus affords an easy and com- 
paratively level roadway between the Jordan and the bay of 
’Akka. 

South of the plain of Esdraelon, the hill-country rises 
again gradually until around Hebron it reaches an elevation 
of about two thousand eight hundred feet above the Mediter- 
ranean. South of Hebron it again declines, until the hills 
terminate not far from Tell ’Arad and Bccrsheba. 

The eastern line of this hill-country, along the valley of 
tho Jordan, begins with the south-eastern |>ortion of tho 
mountains of Gilboa, which turns south along that valley 
for a few miles. Then succeeds a tract of hills and broken 
ridges, ending in tho bluff el-Makhrud, on the north side of 
the plain of Wady Fari a. South of that plain runs down 
tho frowning promontory of Kuril Surtabeh ; and beyond it 

1 Suetonius, Vespns. c. 5 : “ Apud Judaea in Cnrmcli Dei omculiun 
consulentem, itu confirms vero sortes, ut, quidquid cogitnret volvoretquo 
animo, quantum libet magnum, id esse proveiiturum, iHdlieerentur.” 

2 O. v. Riehter, p. G5. Juo. do Yitr. llist. Hierosol. p. 1075. 
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a lino of mountain-wall skirts tho valley, extending along 
the Dgad Sea and far beyond. This wall rises from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred foot above the depressed valley, 
is everywhere steep and sometimes precipitous, and is often 
cleft to its base by tho deep valleys and gorges that issue 
from the mountains. All is irregular and wild ; presenting, 
especially along tho Dead Sea, scenes of savage grandeur*. 

The western line of tho same hill-country begins near 
Lcjjtin and Um ol-Fahm, where tho rango of hills coming 
from Carmel unites with those of Samaria. From Um el- 
Falim there is a wide prospect over tho western plain ; and 
after travelling a short distanco south-east, we have views 
of the whole plain of Esdraelon. Tho western lino is in 
general less distinct and marked than the eastern ; though in 
some parts it is equally high and precipitous. Thus in the 
northern portion it is much broken, and declines westward 
rapidly into a tract of lower hills. Indeed, it is not till we 
come opposite to Lydda and ihunleh that we find tin? steep 
ascent or mountain-wall. Here the height between tho two 
Betli-horons is not less than one thousand feet : and the 
same is tho case between Liitruu and Saris. South of Zorah 
the steep wall mostly ceases; and tho hill -country, as such, 
terminates north of Beershcba. 

Along the whole western base of the mountainous region, 
lies a tract of lower bills, varying in breadth, forming the 
middle region between the mountains and the plain, and 
interrupted only occasionally, as at Zora, by a spur or 
promontory from the mountains. This tract is, for tho most 
part, a beautiful open country, consisting of low bills, usually 
rocky, separated by broad arable valleys, mostly well adapted 
for grain, as arc also many of tlio swelling bills. Tho 
whole tract is full of villages and deserted sites and ruins, 
and there are many olive-groves. In some parts, as towards 
the north, it may be difficult to draw tho exact lino between 
the mountains and this lower tract; but as seen, for 
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example, from tlio tower of Ramleli, the dark frowning 
mountains of Judah rise abruptly from the tract of^iills at 
tlieir foot. 

Tlie breadth of tho upper mountainous region, from the 
eastern to tho western brow, is some fifteen or twenty miles. 
It is strictly an elevated plateau, — a region of irregular 
table-land. The surface is everywhere rocky and uneven ; 
sometimes spreading into smaller plains, often rising into 
mountain-ridges which run in all directions; and in every 
part cut up by deep valleys and ravines, which cleave their 
way to the lower tracts upon the east and west, to the Jordan 
or tho Mediterranean. The watershed along this high 
plateau follows in general the height of the land ; and is in 
great part indicated also by the course of the great road from 
Hebron to Jerusalem, Nabulus, and Jenin. Yet, in this 
whole course, the heads of tho valleys, which run off in 
different directions, often interlap; so that sometimes a 
valley which descends to the Jordan has its head a mile 
or two westward of the beginning of other valleys, which run 
to the western sea. 

One feature of this high mountain plateau has been dis- 
closed only since tho discovery of the deep depression of 
tho Dead Sea and Jordan valley. That sea lies (in round 
numbers) thirteen hundred feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean . 1 , The eastern brow of the mountain overhanging 
tho Dead Sen, is thirteen hundred feet above it; or almost 
precisely on the level of tho western sea. Jerusalem is two 
thousand six hundred feet above the Mediterranean ; while 
the western mountain brow is two thousand feet above tho 
same.- Hence, in the slope from Jerusalem to the western 
brow, there is a descent of six hundred feet ; while in that 

1 More exactly thirteen hundred and seventeen feet, according to the 
level of Lynch and Dale. 

“ Ity the same level, the height of the road below Saris is nineteen 
hundred and eighty-nine foot above the Mediterranean. 
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from Jerusalem to the eastern brow, a distance not much 
greateq} the descent is two thousand six hundred feet ; a 
difference of two thousand feet ! This remarkable feature is 
chiefly conspicuous south of Kiirn Surtabch. The enormous 
descent of the eastern slopo is very marked, as seen from the 
hill of Taiyibeh and the Mount of Olives ; and is fully felt 
by the traveller in passing from Hebron or Carmel of the 
south to tho Dead Sea. 1 2 3 4 

This whole tract of mountains south of the great plain, is 
spoken of in Scripture in two divisions, under names drawn 
from the larger Hebrew tribes which had them in possession. 
The northern portion are the Mountains of Ephraim , which 
in the English Version are referred to only collectively as 
Mount Ephraim ; 2 the southern are tin; Mountains of Judah, 
or collectively (in the English Version) once us the Moun- 
tain of Judah, and thrice as the Hill-t'ountn/ of Judah:' Once 
the two portions are designated as the Mountains of Judah , 
and the Mountains of Israel .* The line of division appears 
to have been the bonier between the tribes of Benjamin and 
Ephraim, which also was later the boundary lie tween the king- 
doms of Judah and Israel. It lay between Bethel on the 
north, and Bamah and Becroth on tlio south. The following 
places are said expressly to ho in Mount Ephraim ; namely, 
Shechem, Shamir, Timnath-Serah, Bamatlniim-Zophim, and 
Deborah’s palm-tree between Bamah and Bethel/ 1 

The Mountains of Samaria, in the plural, are once put by 
Jeremiah for Mount Ephraim, which stands in the next verse. 
So also once in Amos.’ 5 

1 Comp. Biblical Researches, I. pp. 499, 501 [II. pp. 202, 201]. 

2 Josh. xvii. 15; Ju«lg. vii. 24, ix. 4; Jcr. 1. 10, etc. 

3 Josh. xi. 21, xv. 48 ; 2 Chron. xxi. 11, xxvii. 4. Coll. Josh. xx. 7, 
xxi. 11. Greek, % opciu^ rjjs ’I ouScu'a, Luke i. 30, 05. 

4 Josh. xi. 21. 

4 Shoehorn, Josh. xx. 7; 1 Kin"s xii. 25. Shamir, Jurig. x. 1, 2. 
Tiimuith-ttoruh, Josh. xix. 50, xxiv. 30. Rnmathaim-Zophim, 1 Sam. i. 

1. The palm-tree, Ju<lg. iv. 5. 6 Jcr, xxxi. 5, 0 ; Amos, iii, 0. 
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Twice in tho book of Joshua the Mountains of Israel arc 
named, instead of what is elsewhere Mount Ephraim . 31 But 
in tho prophet Ezekiel tho phrase Mountains of Israel occurs 
often ; and includes the mountains of both the kingdoms 
Judah and Israel . 22 

From this general description, we now turn to enumerate 
the particular mountains named in Scripture in connection 
with this hill-country. 

Mountains of Ephraim — The Mount or THU of Samaria , 
in the singular, is the line mound-like eminence on which 
the city of Samaria was built. It stands in the midst of an 
extensive basin, shut in all around by higher hills and 
ridges . 1 2 3 The situation is one of great beauty. The bill itself 
and the country around arc fertile and highly cultivated. 

Mount Ebal and Mount Geiuzim belong together, both in 
position and in history. They form the highest part of the 
mountain-wall which skirts the long plain of the Mukhna 
on the west. North of the middle of the plain, where this 
wall is the highest, it is cleft to the bottom by the narrow 
valley running up north-west, in which stands Nabulus, the 
ancient Sheehem. The mountain on the north is Ebal ; 
that on the south, Gerizim . The valley is not more than 
live or six hundred yards wide at the bottom ; and the 
mountain-brows are so near together, that persons upon 
them might easily be heard from one to the other over the 
deep valley below. The elevation of Gerizim only has been 
measured, and amounts to two thousand six hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea, or about eight hundred feet above 
Nabulus. As seen from the east, Ebal appears to be a 
hundred feet or moro higher, 4 — apparently the highest laud 
in all Mount Ephraim. 

1 Josh. xi. 1(L£1. 

2 Kz. xxxvii. 22 ; comp. vi. 2, xix. 0, xxxiv. 13, 14, xxxix. 2, 4, etc. 

3 1 Kings xvi. 24 ; Amos iv. 1, vi. 1. See Biblical Researches, II. p. 

301 [III. p. 138]. 4 Later Biblical Researches, p. 208. 

D 
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Both Ebal and Gerizim rise in stoop, rocky precipices 
immediately fi*om the narrow valley. The sides of both, as 
seen from the valley, are equally naked and sterile ; al- 
though some have chosen to describe tho side of Gerizim as 
fertile, and that of Ebal alone as sterile. Tho only excep- 
tion in favour of Gerizim, is a small ravine coming down 
opposite the west end of the city, which is full of fountains, 
fruit-trees, and verdure, in other respects, the sides of 
both mountains, as hero seen, are desolate, except where 
a few olive-trees are scattered upon them. Tho side of 
Ebal, along the foot, has many ancient sepulchres cut in 
tho rock . The modern name of tho southern mountain i.* 
Jebel et-Tur. 

A walk of twenty minutes leads from the city up along 
the ravine to tho top of Gerizim; which is found to be a 
tract of fertile table-laud stretching off far to the west and 
soutli-west. Twenty minutes more south-east, along nearly 
level ground, leads to the eastern brow (or angle) of the 
mountain, where tlio ground is somewhat higher, overlooking 
the large plain below, with its smaller eastern arm, and all 
the country in the east and north-east, with Herinon in the 
distance. The top of Ebal is here seen to be of tho same 
character, — an extensive tract of arable table-land. 

Before the Hebrews entered Palestine, tho Lord com- 
manded Moses that they should set up on Mount Ebal great 
stones, plastered over, on which a copy of the whole law 
should be inscribed, and at tho samo time they should build 
an altar of whole stones, also on Ebal, and offer burnt offer- 
ings and peace offerings in token of rejoicing. On tho same 
occasion the law was to bo publicly read in tho hearing of 
all the people. Six tribes, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issacliar, 
Joseph, and Benjamin, were to stand on Gerizim, to pro- 
nounce blessings on obedience; and tho other six tribes, 
Eeuben, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Naplitali, were to 
stand upon Ebal, to utter curses upon disobedience ; and to 
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# thcso all tho people wore to respond, Amen. 1 2 All these solemn 
and imposing rites, including this public recognition of the 
law and covenant by the whole people, were duly carried out 
under Joshua, soon after the Hebrews entered the Promised 
Land, and immediately after the destruction of Ai.* 

These mountains are not further named in Scripture; 
except that Jotham is said to have uttered his beautiful 
parable from tho top of Gerizim. 3 

From later history it appears, that when tho Jews returned 
from exile under Zcrubbabcl, and began to rebuild the 
tcmplo at Jerusalem, the Samaritans, who had been mostly 
brought into the land by Esar-haddon, intermingled perhaps 
with some of the lower class of people that had remained in 
the land, proposed to aid the Jews in their good work : “ Let 
us build with you, for we seek your God, as ye do ; and we 
do sacrifice unto Him since the days of Esar-haddon.” 4 It 
was the refusal of the Jews to grant this request that gave 
rise to the subsequent long-continued hostility and hatred 
between tho two races. About 380 b.c., while Alexander the 
Great was occupied with tho siege of Tyre, the Samaritans 
obtained from him permission to erect a temple of their own 
on Mount Gerizim, in which an apostate Jewish priest was 
made high priest. 5 The mutual hatred continued to increase ; 
each party contending for the sanctity of their own temple. 
Wars occurred ; and the temple on Gerizim was at length 
destroyed by John Hyrcanus, about 120 B.c.' 5 In the times 
of the New Testament, the national enmity had not abated. 
“Tho Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans;” and the 
Samaritan woman places boforo Jesus the great question in 
dispute : “ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, and 

1 Dent, xxvii. 4-8, 11-2G; comp. Pout. xi. 20. 

2 Josh. viii. 30-35. 3 Jndg. ix. 7. 4 Ezra iv. 2. 

4 Joseph. Antiq., 11. 7. 2. Comp. Nell. xiii. 28. Biblical Rcdcaivliea, 
II. p. 281) [III. p. 117J. 

fi Joseph. Antiq., 13. 9. 1. Bel. Jud., 1. 2. G. 

n 2 
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ye say that in Jerusalem is the placo where men ought to* 
worship.” 1 In the subsequent centuries the Samaritans made 
several insurrections against the Homan power, until, in the 
reign of Justinian, about a.d 529, they were finally subdued, 
and a strong fortress erected around a Christian church on 
Mount Gerizim. 2 

The site of their ancient temple is even now pointed out 
and venerated by the little remnant of Samaritans that still 
survives in Nabulus. It is an area or platform of naked 
rock, even with the ground, with slight traces of former 
walls around it, and is regarded by the Samaritans as their 
holiest spot, where they always put off their shoes. It is 
their Kill eh, the spot towards which they always turn their 
faces during prayer, wherever they may be. Three times a 
year they also come up hither in solemn procession, to cele- 
brate the three great Jewish festivals, — the passover, pente- 
cost, and the feast of tabernacles. 

The ruins of Justinian’s fortress still exist in great con- 
fusion; exhibiting the massive Homan workmanship of a 
late age. Some have held them to be the remains of the 
Samaritan temple; but the Samaritans themselves do not 
acknowledge them, and have no respect for them. 

Near by these ruins are also the foundations and remains 
of an ancient town or village which once occupied the 
summit of Gerizim. 3 

From Mount Zalmon (P^V) Abimelcch and his followers 
cut down branches, with w'hich to burn the tower of Sho- 
chcm. 4 This could only be some j>art of Gerizim or Kbal, 
then covered with wood ; since there is no other mountain 
near to Shechem. Whether the Salmon of the Psalmist (also 
as before) was the same, is uncertain. 5 

1 John iv. 9, 20. 

2 See generally. Biblical Researches, II. pp. 293, 294 [HI. pp. 123-125]. 

3 Ibid., II. pp. 277, 278 [III. pp. 99-101]. 

4 Judg. L\. 48, 49. 5 Psalm Ixviii. 14. 
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» At Homo distance S.W. by S. from the top of Gerizim, 
rises a conical summit, crowned by a Wely, or tomb of a 
Muslim saint, and hence called ■* Sheikh Salmon el-Farisy.” 
Its elevation, or that of a like neighbouring summit, is given 
by Symomls at two thousand threo hundred and ninety-six 
feet. It has not usually been seen by travellers. 1 2 

Abdon, one of the judges of Israel, was buried im the 
Mount of the Amulckitcs, at Pirathon in Ephraim, now Fer- 
ata south-west of Nubulus. The town stands upon a Tell, 
which is probably the mount in question. The name is 
perhaps a reminiscence of Amalekitcs who anciently dwelt 
there. 5 ' 

The phrase Mount Bethel can only refer to the elevated 
ground around the city of Bethel, especially on the east, 
north, and west ; but there is no particular summit or hill. 
It occurs twice. 3 4 

Mount Zemarahn in Mount Ephraim, from which Abijah, 
king of Judah, addressed the host of Israel, was doubtless 
near the town Zemaraim, which was in Benjamin, between 
Jericho and Bethel.* The mountain probably was situated 
south-east from Bethel, near the border between the two 
kingdoms. After the defeat of Israel, Abijah proceeded to 
take Bethel and Ephraim (ct-Taiyibeli), fartjier north. 

The Hill of Gctash, on the north side of which Joshua was 
buried, was in the border of his inheritance in Timnath-serah 
(or Timnath-hercs) in Mount Ephraim.* The site and ruins 
of Timnatli in Ephraim were discovered in 1813 by the Rev. 
Eli Smith, some distance north-west of Gopliua. Over 

1 We twice saw it from ft distance, <m<v from the north-west, and 
again from tin* south-east. See Later Bihliesd Researches, pp. 135, 2!HI. 
Mr. Wolcott took tv benring of it ;S. 55" W v from Gerizim. See Biblio- 
theca Sacra, 181*1, p. 71. 

2 Jiulg. xii. 15 ; comp. v. 11. Later Biblical Researches, p. 131. 

3 Josh. xvi. 1 ; J Stan. xiii. 2. 

4 2 riiron. xiii. 1-10; camp. Josh, xviii. 22. 

3 Josh. xxiv. 30; Judg. ii. P ; comp. Josli. xix. IP, 50. 
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against them, on the south, is a high hill ; in the north side 
of which are excavated sepulchres, with porticoes, of a higher 
style of architecture than is usual, except around .Jerusalem. 
This is probably the hill Gaash . 1 2 * Elso where the “ brooks 
[valleys] of Gaash ” are mentioned ; referring, I presume, to 
the deep valleys round about this hill, through which the 
winter torrents flow to Wady Belat . 4 

Mountains of Judah . — Thus far the particular mountains 
described aro among tho mountains of Ephraim. Those 
which follow belong to the mountains of Judah. 

The llill of Giheah is not directly named in Scripture, 
though it is referred to. Josephus speaks of it ns a hill 
( Vo<poc) thirty stadia north of Jerusalem . 8 It is the present 
Tuleil el-Fill, an isolated conical hill, just on the east of the 
great northern road, where it fonns a very conspicuous 
object. On this hill the Gibconitcs hanged the seven sons 
of Saul before the Lord ; and this was followed by the touch- 
ing manifestation of maternal tenderness by Hi z pah, the con- 
cubine of Saul . 4 

Epiplianius speaks of a mountain Gaboon (Gibeon), as 
being higher than the mount of Olives. This could only bo 
the present height of Neby Samwil, near Gibeon, the pro- 
bable site of ancient Mizpch. The ridge begins not far 
towards the north-east, and rises rapidly to the high point 
in question, and then sinks off gradually south-west into 
lower hills. To judge by tho eye, it is tho highest point of 
land in the whole region. Symonds gives its elevation at 
two thousand six hundred and forty-nino feet; which is 
apparently too low, being lower than the mount of Olives . 5 * 

1 Bibliotheca Sacm, 1813, pp. 484, 490. 

2 2 Sam. xxiii. 30; 1 Chron. xi. 32. 3 Joseph. Bel. Jml., 5. 2. 1. 

4 2 Sam. xxi. 0, 9, 10. Biblical Researches, I. pp. 077-579 [If. pp. 

114,115]. 

5 Epiphan. ndv. Hseres, Lib. I. p. 394. Roland, p. 345. Biblicfd 

Researches, I. p. 457 [II. p. 139]. 
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Tlic Mount of Olives, or Olivet , 1 is several times referred 
to, both in the Old and New Testaments. The present 
Arabic name is Jcbcl et-Tur. It lies on the east of Jeru- 
salem, from which it is separated by the deep and narrow 
valley of Jehoshaphat. It here forms the steep eastern side 
of that valley ; and is usually said to have three summits. 
Of these, the middle one, and apparently the highest, is 
directly opposite the city, and has been wrongly assumed, 
by a very early tradition, as the place of our Lord’s ascen- 
sion. From this spot one looks down upon Jerusalem, as 
upon a map. Further cast is a somewhat higher point, with 
a Muslim Wely, from which tlicro is a wide view of the 
Dead Sea, the Jordan valley, and the mountains beyond. 
The northern summit is about a mile distant from the middle 
one, is nearly or quite as high, and commands a similar 
view. The ridge between the two curves somewhat east- 
wards, leaving room for the valley below to expand a little 
in this part. On the south of the middle summit, the ground 
sinks down into a lower ridge, over against the well of Nehe- 
niiah, called now by Franks the Mount of Offence, in allu- 
sion to the idolatrous worship established by Solomon “ in 
the hill that is before [eastward of] Jerusalem .” 4 Across 
this part passes the usual road to Bethany ; while another, 
more direct but much steeper path, leads over the middle 
summit. The elevation of the middle summit, near the 
church, is given by Schubert at two thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-four feet ; being four hundred and forty-four feet 
above the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

Over Mount Olivet David took his way in his flight from 
Absalom/ Here our Lord wept ovor Jerusalem . 4 Near 
Bethany, on its eastern slope, Ho ascended to heaven, and from 
that spot the disciples returned to the city across the mount/ 

1 Sec Biblical Researches, T. p. *274 sq. [I. p. 405 sq.]. 

2 1 Kings xi. 7, 8. a *2 Sam. xv. 30; comp. Zecli. xiv. 4. 

4 Luke xi. 41 ; comp. vs. 37. 5 Luke xxiv. 50, 51 ; Ads. i. 12. 
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Nearly south of Jerusalem, at the distance of seven or 
eight miles, ami south-east from Bethlehem, is seen the 
Frank mountain, so called ; known among the Arabs as 
Jebel Fureidis. It is a striking feature in the landscape, 
rising steep and round, precisely like the cone of a volcano, 
but truncated. The height above the base cannot bo less 
than from three to four hundred feet ; and the base itself has 
at least an equal elevation above the bottom of Wady ITrtas 
in the south-west. There are traces of terraces around the 
foot of the mountain, apparently for cultivation. The top of 
the mountain is a circle of about two hundred and fifty feet 
in diameter. The whole of this is enclosed by the ruined 
walls of an ancient circular fortress, built of hewn stones of 
good size, with four massive round towers, standing one at 
each of the cardinal points. The view from the summit is 
extensive towards the north, but less so in other directions. 
On the east the prospect is bounded by the mountains of 
Moab beyond the Dead Sea ; but of that sea itself only 
a small portion is visible, because of intervening moun- 
tains . 1 2 

There is no reference to the Frank mountain in Scripture, 
unless it was perhaps the site of the lieth-haceemn of Jere- 
miah ; where the children of Benjamin were to “ set up a 
sign of fire,” while they blew the trumpet at Tekoa." 
Jerome says that there was a village Betliacliarma, situated 
on a mountain between Tekoa and Jerusalem . 5 All this 
accords well enough with the position of the Frank moun- 
tain ; and it would ho a most fitting spot for a signal fire. 
More definite, perhaps, is the account that hero was the site 
of Herodium, a city and fortress built by Herod the Great, 
and which also was bis place of sepulture . 4 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 478 [IT. p. 170]. 

2 .Ter. vi. 1 ; comp. Noli. iii. 14. 3 llieron., Comm, in .Tor. vi. 1. 

4 Joseph. Antiq., 15. 9. 4. Bel. Jucl., 1. 21. 10; comp. Bel. Ju<l., 4. 

9. 5. Biblical Researches, 1. pp. 480, 481 [11. pp. 172-174]. 
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In or near the valley of Rcphairn, south-west of Jerusalem, 
at a place called Bual-perazim, David twico defeated the 
Philistines. 1 In allusion to these overthrows, the prophet 
Isaiah speaks of a Mount Perazim (D'¥13, breaches ), appa- 
rently near the same place. 2 It was very probably the high 
ridge north-west of Bethlehem, between Wady Ahmed and 
Wady Bittir ; which, as seen from the north, appears quite 
elevated. 3 

Other single mountains, among the mountains of Judah, 
arc mentioned in connection with the northern boundary of 
the tribe of Judah. Such are the following: 

The northern border of Judah passed up through the 
valley of Hinnom, on the south of Jerusalem, 66 to the top of 
the mountain before the valley of Hinnom westward ; which 
is at the end of the valley of ltephaim northward.'’ 4 This 
mountain or hill could only be the low hill west of the 
valley of Hinnom, over against Zion, now terraced and 
planted with fruit-trees. It lies south from the upper part 
of the valley of Hinnom, and north of the valley of 
llcphaim. 5 

Prom the top of that hill, the border passed to the 
fountain of Ncphtoah, “ and went out to the cities of Mount 
Ephron ; and was drawn to Baalah, which is Kirjath-jearim.' : 
If, now, the fountain of Xophtoah, as is probable, was at 
’Ain K;irim, the largest fountain in that region, then the 
border ran from the valley of Hinnom to Kirjath-jearim, in 
nearly a straight line. If Ncphtoah bo sought at one of the 
small fountains in Wady el-Werd, then the border made a 
curve towards the south. In cither case, however, the 
Mount Ejihron on its course could only be the high ridge 
running from north-east to south-west, between the deep 

1 2 Sum. v. 18, 20, 22, 23 ; 1 Cliron. xiv. 0, 11, 12, 1G. 

2 Isa. xxviii. 21, 3 Later Biblical Researches, p. 

4 Jot>h. xv. 8, 9, 5 Later Biblical Researches, p. L>9. 

6 Josh. xv. 9. 
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valley which passes down by Mlonieh and ’Ain Karim < :\ 
the east, and the eastern branch of Wady GhOrab on the 
west ; the same ridge on which are now the lofty sites of 
Soba and Kustul. 

Towards the south-western oxtrenrity of the samo high 
ridge is now situated the villago of Kcsla, representing tho 
ancient Chemlon. In this part tho ridge boro tho name of 
Mount Jcarim that is, Mount of Forests, — as having been 
anciently covered with wood . 1 

From Kirjath-jearim, the border, it is said, “compassed 
westward unto Mount Seir , and passed along unto the side of 
Mount Jcarim, which is Chesalon, on the j?orth side; and 
went down to Betli-slicniesh. ,,a Here tho natural explana- 
tion would seem to he, that from Kirjath-jearim westward, 
the border followed the high watershed, between the slope 
towards Wady Gliurab on the south, and the heads of valleys 
running towards tho western plain on the north/ until it 
struck the head of the north-western branch of Wady Gliurab, 
near Saris. Mount Seir , then, was apparently the ridge along 
the south-eastern side of that branch ; and the border fol- 
lowed it to its termination in the fork of two branches. 
Thence it crossed to the north side of Mount Jcarim, which 
is Chesalon (Kesla) ; and so passed down through the dec]) 
enclosed plain to Botli-sliemcsh . 4 The territory west of this 
part of the border, from Kirjath-jearim to’Bcthshomesh, be- 
longed to tho tribe of Dan . 5 

Hills near the sea-coast of Judah . — The coast of tho Medi- 
terranean, from its south-east corner northward to the vicinity 
of Joppa, is lined, with few interruptions, by sand-hills; 

1 Josh. xv. 10. 2 Ibid. 3 Later Biblical Researches, p. lf>0. 

4 If Mount Seir was the high ridge on tho north-west side of the 
branch valley, looking towards the sea, along which wo travelled, in 
1852, from Mihsir to Saris, it is diflicult to sec why the border should 
have crossed again to Mount Jearim, instead of keeping along the same 
ridge, and so passing down to Beth-sliemesh. 

5 Josh. xix. 40-10. 
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some of which are largo, and some in the course of ages havo 
become covered with soil. Of these, three or four arc men- 
tioned. 

Tho northern border of Judah was drawn from Beth- 
shomesh by Timnoh to Ekron, and thence to Mount Baalah , 
Jabnccl, and tho sea. It passed through Ekron ; for Ekron 
is named among the cities of both Judah and Dan . 1 Not 
far west of Ekron (’Akir), is a short line of hills, nearly 
parallel with the coast ; west of which the great Wady Surar, 
here known as Nalir Iifibin, passes down from the left to the 
sea. On one of tho hills is the Wely, Neby Rubin ; and on 
the west side of the stream is Ycbna, the ancient Jabneel . 2 
This line of hills is apparently the Mount Baalah of Scrip- 
ture. 

In the Apocrypha a Mount Azotus is spoken of, to which 
the right wing of Bacchides retreated ; referring probably to 
the low round hill or Tell on which Azotus (Ashdod) was, 
and still is, situated . 3 Josephus speaks of the same place as 
Mount Aza ; and Epiphanius as Gazara or Gazarat ; mean- 
ing, perhaps, the similar eminence on which Gaza stands . 4 

Pliny mentions a Mom Angaris in connection wdtli Gaza 
and Antliedon, and apparently towards Askelon . 5 It could 
hardly have been more than one of the sand-hills. 

In the book of J udges, it is narrated that Samson took the 
doors of the gate of Gaza, “ and carried them up to the top of 
the hill that is towards Hebron , 6 About half an hour south- 
east of Gaza, near ono of tho roads to Hebron, is a partially 
isolated hill, w ith a Wely on it, called el-Miintar; the highest 


1 Josh. xv. 11, -15; xix. 43. 

2 Biblical Researches, II. p. 227 sq. [III. p. 21 sq.]. 

3 1 Mac. ix. 15. Biblical Researches, II. p. 33 [II. p. 368]. Richard- 
son’s Travels, II. p. 206. Tobler, Dritte Wanderung, p. 26. 

4 Joseph. Antiq., 12. 11. 2, et Not. Biblical Researches, II. p. 37 
[H. p. 375]. 

Pliny, llist. Nat., 5. 13. v. 14. Reland, p. 345. 

6 Judg. xvi. 3. Not “ before llebron,” as in the English Version. 
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]K>int in tho vicinity. Latin tradition lias fixed upon this as 
tUo hill to which Samson boro oil* tho gates ; and tho suppo- 
sition is not improbable . 1 

3. Mountains overhanging the Guor and Dead Sea 
on the West. 

The western side of the Glidr, or valley of tho Jordan, in 
its southern part, and also of the Dead Sea, is n succession of 
mountains and precipitous cliffs, as seen from the east. But as 
they thus overhang the deeply depressed valley and sea, their 
apparent elevation is all on that side ; while, as seen from the* 
west, they rise little, if any, above tho high table-laud ind 
ridges behind them. 

This general character of the western wall of tho valley 
begins south of Wady Fari a, nearly east of Nabulus. Here, 
skirting that low plain on the south, rises at once tho high 
and imposing ridge of Kuril Surtabeli, extending from north- 
west to south-east, and consisting of naked limestone rock. 
The north-western end is the highest, and rises abruptly from 
among the lower ridges and valleys coming down from the 
west, so as to appear almost as an isolated ridge, only slightly 
connected with the high western region. As seen from the 
west, more in the direction of its length, it appears as a mass 
of naked, jagged ridges huddled together, with one main 
backbone running through the whole. This mountain ex- 
tends far out into the Ghdr ; and towards the south-eastern 
extremity, where it is still high, is tho horn (Kuril), not 
unlike that of a rhinoceros in form. Beyond this is a large 
shoulder; and then a low rocky ridge, reaching almost to 
tho Jordan. Indeed, the valley of tho Jordan is here con- 
tracted to its narrowest limits ; and tho ridge of Kum Sur- 
tabeli may he said to divide it into the lower and upper Glidr. 
The elevation of Kum Surtabeli above the Mediterranean is 


1 Biblical Researches, II. p. 30 [II. p. 377]. 
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givon by Symonds at one thousand and twenty-eight feet, 
which makes it two thousand three hundred and forty-five 
feet above the Dead Sea. Along the valley of the Jordan, 
this mountain is everywhere a conspicuous object, whether 
looking up or down the Ghor from the Dead Sea or i?om the 
Lake of Tiberias. In the neighbourhood of Nabulus it is 
not visible, by reason of intervening hills. Surtabeh is men- 
tioned in the Talmud, as the station next after the Mount of 
Olives, where signal- torches were lighted and waved to an- 
nounce the appearance of the new moon . 1 

North-west from Jericho is the mountain Quarantana, so 
called as the supposed place of our Saviour’s forty days’ 
temptation. The Arabs have adopted this name under the 
form of Jebel Kuruntiil. The mountain rises precipitously 
from the valley, an almost perpendicular wall of rock, twelve 
or fifteen hundred feet above the plain, and is crowned with 
a chapel on its highest point. The eastern part is full of 
grots and caverns, where hermits are said once to have dwelt 
in great numbers. At the present day, as is reported, some 
three or four Abyssinians from the convent in Jerusalem 
come hither annually, and pass the time of Lent upon the 
mountain, living only on herbs. There is nothing else re- 
markable about this naked cliff, to distinguish it from the 
other similar ones along the Ghor and the Dead Sea further 
south. The tradition which makes this mountain the place 
of our Lord’s temptation, as well as the name Quarantana, 
appears not to be older than the age of the crusades.* 

Several similar cliffs stand out along the western shore of 
the Dead Sen; none of which, however, are alluded to in 
Scripture, and only one or two in other ancient writings. 
One of these is Ibis el-Feslikhah, a conspicuous promontory 
jutting out E.N.E. into the north-western part of the sea . 3 

1 See gpiwmlly, T inter Biblical Researches, pp. 293, 294,318. 

2 Biblical Researches, I. p. 507 [II. p. 303]. 

3 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 031, 532 [II. p. 250]. 
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Another is the cliff above ’Ain Tor&boh, affording ono of the 
finest views of the magnificent though desolate scenery of 
the Dead Sea. This was the starting-point of the level run 
in 184^ by Lieut. Dale of the American Expedition, kitween 
the Dead Sea and Mediterranean ; the elevation of the cliff 
or pass above the surface of the sea below it king found to 
be thirteen hundred and six feet. 1 2 3 A third cliff is Has cl- 
Mersed, situated north of the little plain of En-gedi ('Ain 
Jidv). This is, perhaps, the highest and most inaccessible of 
all the cliffs along the western coast of the sea; and its base, 
projecting into the water, cuts off all further passage along 
the shore, except when the water is quite low/ 

This cliff, el-Mersed, and others adjacent, as also the high 
broken region further kick, would naturally be the nonintaius 
of En-'jnV, which some suppose Josephus to speak of.'* At 
any rate they include the narrow passes (r« artra) of En - 
yrdi which ho mentions in the same place; and constitute 
the tcilderness of En-getli spoken of in Scripture, whore. 
David and his men dwelt “upon the rocks of the wild 
goats.” 4 

Over against the northern part of the peninsula of the 
Dead Sea, rises conspicuously, like a large bulwark, the cliff 
Sebbch, the site of the celebrated ancient fortress Masada, 
described by Josephus. It stands out a huge mass of rock, 
nearly isolated, having deep precipitous valleys on the north 
and south. The elevation above the Dead Sea is estimated 
at one thousand two hundred feet. The top is a nearly level 
area, about three-quarters of a mile in length from north to 
south by one-third of a mile in breadth. Here stood the 

1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 528-530, G12 [II. pp. 215-248]. 

2 Biblical Researches, I. p. 500 [II. p. 212]. 

3 Joseph. Antiq., 0. 13. 4. Belaud here reads 'Y.vyctirivo'ii vptat, 
PaloDstina, pp. 345, 703. But the only approved reading is ’Ery. upon 
borders. 

4 Joseph. Antiq., 0. 13. 4. 1 Sara. xxiv. 1, 2. 
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ancient fortress ; of which traces still remain, as well as of 
other buildings down to Saracenic times . 1 

Along the shore at the south-western part of the Dead Sea 
lies the long ridge or mound known to the Arabs as Khashm 
Usdum ; which latter word doubtless represents the ancient 
name Sodom . The remarkable feature of this mountain is, 
that the main body of it is a solid mass of rock salt. The 
ridge is about five miles in length by hardly more than one 
in breadth ; and is strictly an outlier in front of the moun- 
tains proper, separated from them by the desolate valley 
Wady el-Muhauwat, with its tracts of chalky, conical mounds. 
It is, in general, uneven and rugged ; varying from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty feet in height. The upper 
part is covered with layers of chalky limestone or marl, so as 
to present mostly the appearance of common earth or rock ; 
vet the mass of salt below often breaks out, and appears on 
the side in precipices forty or fifty feet high and several hun- 
dred feet in length, mere crystallized fossil salt. The side 
of the mountain next the sea is often curiously furrowed into 
many conical or tent-shaped knolls. Sometimes pillars are 
thus formed in front of the precipices. Large lumps and 
masses also, broken off from above, lie like rocks along the 
shore, or arc fallen do mi as debris. The very stones beneath 
the traveller’s feet are wholly of salt. The lumps of salt 
are not transparent, but present a dark appearance ; pre- 
cisely like the salt obtained from the mines along the lower 
Danube. 

About midway of the ridge, a cavern opens in front, on 
the level of the shore, and extends, as a narrow chasm, 
several hundred feet into the mountain. The rock is all 


1 See Article Maxcula, in Part III. Joseph. Bel. Jud., 7. 8. 2. sq. Bih- 
lienl Researches, I. p. f)2f> [II. p. 211]. Wolcott, in Bibliotheca Sacra. 
1813, pp. Lynch’s Narrative, pp. 330-334. Anderson’s Report, 

pp. 177-170. 
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fossil salt, and a torrent rushes through tho chasm in tho 
rainy season . 1 2 

No direct mention is made of this mountain of salt, either 
in Scripture or in Josephus. Yet its existence here enables 
us to fix the position, in a good degree, of the “ Valley of 
Salt/’ whero tho Hebrews under David, and again under 
Amaziah, gained decisive victories over Edom;* and also 
of the “ City of Salt,” enumerated along with En-gedi as 
in the desert of Judah . 3 Both were doubtless so called be- 
cause of their proximity to this mountain. The only direct 
mention in ancient times is by Galen, who, in speaking of 
the salt gathered near the Dead Sea, calls it u Sodom Salt, 
from the mountains round about tho lake, which are called 
Sodom .” 4 

In the book of Deuteronomy the mountain of the Anwrites 
is spoken of as lying between Ivadesh-barnea and the interior 
of the Promised Land . 5 This seems to refer to that portion 
of the western momitains south of tho Dead Sea and along 
the southern Ghdr and Wady ’Arabali. While at Kadesli, 
the Hebrews, contrary to the command of God, attempted to 
ascend this mountain, and so enter Palestine ; but were dis- 
comfited and driven back by the Amorites, who dwelt there. 
This name is here used broadly, as including also the Ama- 
lekites and other Canaanites / 5 

South of the Dead Sea, we also read of the Maaleh (A went 
of) AJcrabbim , or “Scorpion Cliffs;” to which the south- 
eastern border of Judah was to be drawn from the Dead Sea, 
“ from the bay that looketh southward and was thence to 

1 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 107-1 10 [II. p. 482 sq.]. Lynch’s Narra- 
tive, p. 300 sq. Anderson’s Geological ltcjiort, p. 181. 

2 2 Sam. viii. 13; 1 Chron. xviii. 12; 2 King's xiv. 7. Biblical Re- 

searches, II. p. 109 [II. p. 483]. 3 Josh. xv. 01, 02. 

4 Galen, do simpl. Medic. Facult., IV. p. 19. Roland, Palflcstinu, p. 
243. Biblical Researches, II. p. 109 [II. p. 483]. 

5 Dcut. i. 19, 20, 44. 6 Deut. i. 40-44 ; comp. Num, xiv. 40-15. 
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pass on to Zin and Kadesh-bamea . 1 This is apparently tlic 
remarkable lino of cliffs which crosses the Glior obliquely 
six or eight miles south of the sea, and forms the step or 
offset, the dividing line, between the Glior and the higher 
level of Wady ’Arab ah. This range of cliffs lies in an irre- 
gular curvo, sweeping across the Ghor in a general course 
from north-west to south-east ; the length being seven or 
eight miles. The cliffs aro of chalky earth, or indurated 
marl ; and vary in height, in different parts, from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty feet. The face of the cliffs, though very 
steep, is not perpendicular; and they aro much furrowed by 
the rains ; so that the upper part presents a jagged appearance. 
All along their base, fountains of brackish water ooze out, 
and form a tract of marshy land, overgrown with canes inter- 
mingled with shrubs and trees . 2 


IT. MOUNTAINS EAST OF TIIE JORDAN. 

From the south-eastern base of Jebel csli- Sheikh, the 
ancient Ilermon, there is thrown off' a broad ridge towards 
the south, which forms tlic eastern wall of hill-country along 
the upper Jordan to the lake of el-Huleh. This range, 
although at first as high as the western mountains, soon de- 
clines towards the south. From the western base it rises, 
gradually and brokenly, to table-land on the top, on whicB, 
at sonic distance back, aro seen a line of wooded hills (Tells), 
extending from north to south ; the southernmost of which is 
Tell el-Feras. This broad ridge gradually sinks down 
towards the south, until it is lost in the table-land cast of the 
lake of Tiberias. The present name of this mountain is 
Jebel Heish; but no mention of it has come down from 
ancient times . 3 

* 

1 Num. xxx iv. 3, 4 ; Josh. xv. 2, 3. 

v Biblical Kcsea relics, II. pp. 110, 120 [IT. pp. 405, 501]. 

Later Biblical Researches, pp. 307, 401. 
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On the east of the lake of Tiberias stretches tin table-land 
of Jaulan, the ancient Gaulonitis. As swn from the west, 
from Safed, it presents the appearance of a vast uneven plain, 
intersected by deep valleys and chasms running towards the 
lake. The view extends oven beyond this district, and em- 
braces a great part of Haur&n, quite to the borders of the 
Lej&h. Beyond, and towards the eastern desert, is seen Jebel 
ed-Der&z (Druze mountain), so called in the region itself, and 
elsewhere known also as Jebel Hauran. 1 2 

This is a mountainous tract running from N.E. to S.S.W., 
some forty or fifty miles in length. It rises gradually from 
the north, is mostly volcanic, and lies in several ridges, inter- 
spersed with many isolated higher hills or Tells ; some of 
them having extinct craters. One of these, Tell Abu Tumeis, 
in the northern port, is a lofty conical peak, perhaps five 
thousand feet high, niul, standing out alone, is visible from a 
great distance.* The summit of the main ridge is an elevated 
plateau, on which rise the highest Tells or peaks of the 
Hauran, the Juwelil, Jcnch, Jefueh, the Kolb or Kulcib, etc. 
Until quite recently the Kuleib has bc*oii regarded as the 
loftiest summit of Hauran ; and so it appears to those viewing 
it (as is usual) only from the west. But the measurements of 
Dor gons, in 1KP>0, shows that Tell ol-Jeuoh, which stands 
further east, and is covered by the Kuleih, is still higher. 
Having an elevation of about six thousand feet, while the 
height of the Kuleib is about five thousand seven hundred 
feet. 3 Still the Kolb or Kuleib Hauran, 4 as it is called, is the 

1 Biblical Researches, II. p. 432 f m. p. 330]. 

2 Porter’s Damascus, II. p. 51. Wetzstein in Herl. Zeitsehr. f. Krdk., 
1859, Aug., p. 130. 

3 More nearly, el-Jcnoh, five thousand six hundred and eighty Paris 
f<ct; el-Kul«ih, five thou.-nnd fliri'o hundred and seventy Paris feet. 
D'irgens in Bctl. Zeitschr. f. Krdk., Doe. 1800, p. 408. 

4 Tlic.se words, Kdh and Kuleib , are written by Burckhardt with the 
letter Kuf; and so tcx> hy Eli Smith, and Tannus his educated Aral) 
companion, while travelling through this region in 1831. Thus written, 
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most conspicuous of all, rising as a lofty and graceful cone, 
and seeming to overtop tlio wliolo range. The Kuleib has an 
extinct crater opening towards the south-west . 1 The southern 
and eastern sides of the cone ore naked, the northern and 
western are clothed with oak forests. 

South of the Kuleib, & lower ridge stretches off southward, 
as far as the eye can reach. The middle and southern por- 
tions of this mountain-range exhibit many picturesque 
features ; the northern portion is more tame ; but all parts 
are described as very fertile. The sides of the mountain rise 
also very gradually, and with easy slopes and terraces of the 
richest soil . 8 

This mountain of Hauran is doubtless the mount Almda- 
mus of Ptolemy . 3 But is it referred to in Scripture ? Once, 
and once only, is there mention of a “mount of Bashan;” 
but without any note of its position, whether within or upon 
the borders of that country . 4 The original district of Bashan, 
afterwards the Batanaea of the Greeks and Romans, would 
seem to have lain around and to have included the Jebel 
Hauran ; and the northern portion of the same district bears 
to this day the same name, Ard el-Bcthanych . 5 This was the 
nucleus of the kingdom of Og, king of Bashan, who, at the 
time of the approach of the Israelites to Palestine, had 
enlarged his domain so ns to include the whole region east of 
Jordan and north of the Jabbok; extending from the Jabbok 

the words signify “ deg.” Burckhnrdt, pp. 90, 92. Biblical Researches, 
1 841, App., p. 157. But according to the later authority of Porter and 
Wetzstein, they are pronounced with the guttural Kof % and so signify 
“heart..” Porters Damascus, IT. p. 133. Wetzstcin, l.c., p. 130. Not 
improbably the pronunciation may vary in different districts. 

1 Ddrgons, l.c., p. 408 ; comp. Wetzstcin, l.c., p. 13G. 

2 Burckluirdt, pp. 90, 92. Biblical Researches, 1811, App., p. 157. 
Porter’s Damascus, II. pp. 51, 57, 133, 201. 

3 Ptol., 5. 15. Leake, Preface to Burckhnrdt, p. 12. Gesen ius’ Notes 

on Burckhnrdt, p. 505. 4 Ps. lxviii. 1G, 17, Ilob. 

5 E. Smith in Biblical Researches, 1841, App., p. 158. Porter’s 
Damascus, II. p. 57. Wetzstcin, l.c., p. 194. 

£ 2 
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to Hermon, and from Hermon to Sulcliali, now Sulkhad, on 
the south-eastern quarter of Jobol Hauran . 1 2 These limits 
embraced Gaulonitis and Jebel Heish, or at least the eastern 
slope of the latter, quite to the base of Ilermoiv. This 
kingdom of Og was subdued by the Ilobrews, and assigned 
to the half-tribe of Manassch ; 8 and it became the Rushan 
afterwards known to the Israelites and the sacred winters. 

The Psalmist, in the passago referred to , 8 introduces and 
personifies the mountains of Palestine as jealous of Mount 
Zion, because Jehovah had made it his chosen scat. One of 
these, the mount of Bashan, lie apostrophizes separately, 
apparently as the loftiest of all, and worthy to bo the seat of 
Jehovah’s worship. The forco of the antithesis requires this 
interpretation. The mount of Bashan, then, can only bo 
Mount Hermon, the loftiest of tlio mountains of Palestine 
and its borders by several thousand feet, and which may be 
said to cast its shadow over the whole land of Bashan.* 

South of the river Yarmuk, the ancient Hicromax, the 
mountains again rise, rather suddenly, along tho valley of the 
Jordan. Between the Yarmuk and tho deep valley of the 
Zerka, the ancient Jabbok, they are now known as the district 
of Jebel ’Ajlfln. There is no ridgo nor range of hills con- 
necting them with Jebel esh-Sheikli or Jebel Heish. Tho 
intervening tract, the plain of Jaulun, presents, along the 
east side of the lake of Tiberias, tho edge of a high plateau, 
intersected by deep ravines . 5 

These mountains constitute tho northern portion of the 
land of Gilead, which lay betwotn tho Yarmuk on the north 
and the Araon on the south, and was divided at about ono 
third of the distanco by tho deep valley of the Jabbok, which 
cleaves tho mountains to their base. This territory, in its 

1 Josh. xii. 4, 5, xiii. 11, 29, sq. ; Deut. iii, 9, 10, 13 ; 1 Chron. v. 23. 

2 Deut. iii. 13. 3 * Ps. lxxviii. 10, 17, Hub. 

4 So too Gescnius, Ms. Lect. on Psalms, l.c. Hengsten berg’s Comm, 

in loc. 5 E. Smith in Biblical Researches, 1841, App., p. 102. 
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wholo length, is often spoken of as the land of Gilead, and 
rarely as Mount Gilead . 1 The portions north and south of 
the Jabbok are each spoken of as “ the half of Gilead ” ; 2 3 
though the northern is only two-thirds as long as the southern, 
or about thirty geographical miles. This northern Gilead 
was subject to Og, king of Boslian, and was given to the half 
tribe of Manasseh.® It was in this northern Mount Gilead , 
that Laban overtook Jacob; and here too dwelt Gideon; 
whence perhaps wo may account for the manner in which the 
latter onco speaks of Mount Gilead . 4 

The chasm of the Jabbok is nearly opposite Nabulus; and 
the mountains of ’Ajliin, therefore, lie along the Jordan valley 
over against the lower western hills, which skirt the northern 
part of that valley. These higher eastern mountains reach 
their greatest altitude in the south, in the district el-Marad, 
towards the Jabbok. The summits hero are the loftiest 
beyond Jordan . 5 The greatest elevation, as compared with 
Jebel Jel’ad, may be estimated at about four thousand feet 
above the Mediterranean ; equivalent to six thousand three 
hundred feet above the Dead Sea. As seen from Hauran and 
the desert further south, these mountains would seem to be 
not more than from one thousand to fifteen hundred feet 
above the plain. 

The western side of this mountain ridge rises by rather 
steep slopes or steps, with intervening terraces and fertile 
tracts. The summit, in the northern part, forms a brood 
ridge of uneven table-land. Thero are various ridges and 
summits and isolated hills, and also deep valleys. Of these, 
two main ones, Wady Yabis and Wady ’Ajliin, run down to 
tlio Jordan. The wholo mountain is well populated, and 

1 Gen. xxxi. 21, 23, 25; Dent. iii. 12; Judg, vii. 3 ; Cant. iv. 1. 

2 Josh. xii. 2, 5, xiii. 31 ; Deut. iii. 12. 

3 Josh. xii. 5, xiii. 31 ; Deut. iii. 13. 

4 Gen. xxxi. 21, 23, 25; Judg. vi. 15, vii. 3. 

5 EurcklmrtU, Syria, p. 317. 
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cultivated. Large portions of it, especially in tlie south, arc 
still covered with forests and orchards of oaks of various 
kinds; among these, the oaks of Bashan. In 1834, Eli 
Smith travelled through it, and thus writes : “ Jebel ’AjlCln 
presents the most charming rural scenery that I have seen 
in Syria. A continued forest of noble trees, chiefly the ever- 
green oak (Sindian), covers a large part of it, while tlio 
ground beneath is clothed with luxuriant grass, and decked 
with a rich variety of wild flowers. As we went from el- 
Husn to ’Ajlfln, our path lay along the very summit of the 
mountain ; and we often overlooked a large part of Palestine 
on one side, and tho whole of Hauran on the other.” 1 

South of the Jabbok, and extending from it to the deep 
chasm of tho river Arnon, is the range of mountains forming 
the southern portion of Gilead; and likewise spoken of as 
“ half Mount Gilead ; ” 2 though it is longer by one half than 
the northern Gilead; being about forty-five geographical 
miles in extent from north to south. Tho modem name of 
the whole district is el-Belka. From tho Jabbok and from 
the Jordan valley, tho mountain rises steeply to a high un- 
even tract, on which, after an interval of two hours, lies tlu; 
still higher ridge of Jebel Jel’od (Gilead), so called from a 
ruined town upon it. This mountain extends from cast to 
west six or seven miles in length, and its lofty western ex- 
tremity overtops the whole of tho Belka. On it is a Wely of 
Neby Oslia* (Hosea); whence tho mountain is also called 
Jebel Osha\ Tho elevation, according to Dorgens, is about 
three thousand six hundred and fifty feet abovo the Mediter- 
ranean. From this summit there is a very wide and splendid 
prospect. 3 Tho slopes are clothed with forests of oak and 
other trees. 

1 Biblical Researches, 1841, App., p. 102. Later Biblical Researches, 
pp. 317, 318. Irby ami Mangles, 1847, pp. 03, 147. Iiord Lindsay, 

1858, p. 272. 3 Deut. iii. 12. $ 

3 Burcklmrdt, Syria, pp. 318, 353 sq. Lord Lindsay, 1858, p. 280. 
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Near the southom foot of Jebel Jel’&d, surrounded by 
steep mountains, is situated es-Salt, probably the ancient 
Ramoth-gilead . For six or eight miles south of es-Salt, the 
country continues hilly, richly wooded, and picturesque. 
Further south it spreads out into a high and wide plain, 
apparently on a level with the eastern desert, and bordered 
towards it by a chain of hills. This plain has many isolated 
hills or Tells, but has few trees. On such Tells are the 
ancient sites of the cities Eleale and Heshbon. The western 
portion of this plain is intersected with deep Wadys and 
precipices, affording at intervals a view of#he Ghor below ; 
and is overgrown in many parts with fine woods. Such is 
the general character of this upper region, quite to the chasm 
of the Arnon, midway of the Dead Sea . 1 

Along the valley of the Jordan, quite to the Dead Sea, the 
western slope of the mountain rises gradually and by easy 
ascents. But further south, along the eastern side of the sea, 
all becomes more wild and precipitous. The line of moun- 
tains on the east of this sea, is apparently higher than 
thoso on the west ; the latter having, at Hebron, an eleva- 
tion of about tlireo thousand feet above the western sea.* 
The high plain, therefore, above described, cannot well be 
assumed .as of less elevation ; that is, three thousand feet 
abovo tlio Mediterranean, or four thousand three hundred feet 
abovo the Dead Sea. Along the western verge of this plain, 
between the Wadys w'hich here cut their way down to tho 
Ghor, rise a series of heights and ridges, forming a lofty 
crest, overlooking tho deep caldron below. The highest of 

Irby and Mangles, 1847, p. 08. DJirgens, moro nearly, three thousand 
lour hundred and thirty Paris feet ; Berl. Zeitseh. f. Erdk., 18G0, Dec. 
p. 417. 

1 Scetzen, I. pp. 407, 410. Burckliardt, pp. 364-366. Irby and 
Mangles, 1847, pp. 142, 146. 

2 According to Roth, tho elevation of Hebron itself is three thousand 
anqpwenty-six English feet. Petenuann's Geogr. Mitth., 1858, p. 3. 
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these is Jebel ’Attanis, south of the Zerka-Ma’in. From this 
high brow, the ridges and precipices of tho western slope sink 
down in wild confusion to tho shore of the Dead Sea, some 
five thousand feet below, whero they terminate in a series 
of perpendicular cliffs rising from twelve hundred to two 
thousand feet above the water. The steep and narrow chasms 
,o£the Zerka-Ma’in and the Mojib or Arnon are seen breaking 
their way down precipitously to tho sea. It is true that in 
this lino of mountains, south of Jebel JePad, as seen from 
Jericho and the western coast of the Dead Sea, or also from 
the Mount of Ofcves, there appears no summit standing out 
prominently, no peak or point conspicuously higher than the 
rest ; but all is apparently one almost level line of summit, 
without peaks and without gaps . 1 This is probably the effe< > 
of distant view ; for we know that such heights do exist, as 
seen from the east; like Jebel ’Attarus and others; though 
their elevation above the high plain on tho east is not great. 

Within tho limits of this southern “ half Mount Gilead,” 
were comprised also the particular mountains of Alarm, 
Pisgah, Nebo , and Pear , all mentioned in connection with tho 
death of Moses and tho approach of Israel to the Promised 
Land. At an earlier period, the territory of Moab had ex- 
tended far north of the Arnon, and included also the south- 
eastern part of tho Jordan valley. Of all this northern 
territory Moab had been dispossessed by Sihon, king of the 
Amorites . 2 3 The Hebrews, approaching by the desert along 
the eastern border of Edom and Moab proper, overthrew 
Sihon ; and afterwards gave his land to tho tribes of Reuben 
and Gad . 8 But the region continued to be spoken of as the 
“ land of Moab 4 and the plains along the lower Jordan, 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 509 [II. p. 306]. 

2 Num. xxi. 26. 

3 Num. xxi. 11-13 ; Jwlg. xi. 18 ; Num. xxi. 23-26, xxxii. 33. 

4 Deut. i. 5, xxxii. 49, xxxiv. 5, 6, 8. 


0 
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being a part of the great ’Arabah, were called the Arbotli 
Moab, signifying the “wastes or plains of Moab .” 1 Here 
Israel abode for a long time ; for it was during their sojourn 
in these plains by Jordan, that Balaam uttered his prophecies ; 
and here also took place the whoredoms with the daughters 
of Moab (Midianitcs), and the war against Midian ; as like- 
wise all the events recorded in Deuteronomy, including the 
thirty days of mourning for Moses . 2 3 From these plains of 
Moab the Hebrews, under Joshua, immediately crossed the 
Jordan . 8 

Of the particular mountains above mentioned, Mount Ala- 
rm, or the mountains of Abarim , 4 is but another name for 
that portion of Mount Gilead lying over against Jericho* and 
further south. The name Abarim signifies “ regions beyond 
and on the lips of tribes dwelling west of Jordan, would be 
an apt appellation for the “ mountains beyond Jordan.” It 
was on these mountains, near Nebo, that Israel encamped, as 
the last station before descending to the plains of Moab by 
Jordan ; 5 6 and it was into the same mountains of Abarim, 
that Moses went up from the same plains, to obtain a view 
of the Promised Land, and die . 8 The name Abarim was 
apparently sometimes so extended as to include all the moun- 
tainous tract cast of the Dead Sea. A station of the Hebrews, 
Ije- Abarim, is marked as in or near the desert east of Moab 
proper ; and this c Iim of Abarim ” would seem to be so called 
to distinguish it from the Iim in the south-east of Judah . 7 

Pwgah is nowhere said to be a mountain ; yet the phrase 

1 Num. xxii. 1, xxvi. 3, xxxi. 12, xxxiii. 48-50, xxxv. 1; Deut. 

xxxiv. 1. 2 Num. xxii.-xxiv., xxv., xxxi. ; Deut. xxxiv. 8. 

3 Josh. i. 11. hi. 1, 2. 

4 Num. xxvii. 12 ; Deut. xxxii. 49 ; Num. xxxiii. 47, 48. 

5 Num. xxxiii. 47, 48. 

6 Num. xxvii. 12, 13; Deut. xxxii. 49; comp. Deut. in. 27, xxxiv. 1 

so. Onorrmst., Article Abarim . 

• Num. xxi. 11, xxxiii. 44, 45 ; Josh. xv. 29. 
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“ head [top] of Pisgah ,” 1 w well as other notices, imply that 
it was a ridge or range of mountains, oyer against Jericho ; 
and therefore so far identical with Mount Abarim. Thus 
Israel, after leaving the eastern desert, is said (in the Hebrew) 
to have gone “ from Bamoth to the plain (K. % in) which is 
in the country (field) of Moab, to the top of Pisgah, which 
overlooked (nnjJBO) the wilderness.”* Here the plain is 
some part of the high table-land along the summit of the 
mountains, and the wilderness is the desert plain of the 
Ar&bali below, where Israel afterwards so long encamped . 4 
In like manner, tho mountains which Moses was to ascend 
from the camp near Jordan, in ordor to obtain a view and 
die, are twico spoken of as Pisgah, and twice as Abarim . 4 
According to Eusebius, the region between Livias near Jor- 
dan, and Hcshbon, still boro in his day tho namo Phastjo 
(Pisgah).* In Scripture the name would seem to bo applied 
especially to tho upper part of tlieso mountains, to the ser- 
rated crests or line of heights forming the brow of the 
mountains on the west of tho high plain. 

The mountain which Moses ascended, to view tho land and 
die, Mount Nebo, is only twice certainly spoken of in Scrip- 
ture, — once as a summit in tho Abarim, and once as tho top 
or “ head ” of Pisgah, over against Jericho.® In one place it 
is uncertain whether tho name Nebo is to be Understood of a 
mountain or a town . 7 In all tho other passages relating to 
this region Ncbo is undoubtedly a town or city ; taking its 
name from the mountain, or giving name to the latter, and of 
course situated near it. Thus Nebo is enumerated with other 
cities, mostly in connection with Ileshbon and Elcale, and 

1 Xurn. xxi.20; Dcut. xxxiv. 1. 

2 Xum. xxi.20; comp. Nuin. xxxiii. 47, 48. 

3 Num. xxiv. 1, 2; Dcut. i. 1. 

4 Dcut. iii. 27, xxxii. 49, xxxiv. 1 ; Num. xxvii. 12, 13. 

5 Onomus't., Article; Abarim . 

6 Dcut. xxxii. 49, xxxiv. 1. 7 Num. xxxiii. 17. 
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especially with Btal-Mooxi, now MA’in, an hour south of 
Heshbon . 1 2 * It follows, that both the mountain and town of 
Nebo wero on the western verge of the high plain, not far 
distant from Heshbon and Moon. With this accords also the 
account of Eusebius and Jerome ; that in their day Mount 
Nebo was pointed out six miles west of Heshbon ; and also 
the deserted city Nebo eight miles south of Heshbon.* The 
obvious interpretation hero is, that both mountain and town 
lay in a south-west direction from Heshbon ; and if the rela- 
tive distances are correctly given, then apparently the town 
must have been situated either further south than the mount, 
or else below tho high brow of Pisgah, near the base of the 
height or cliff Nebo. At the present day there is enumerated 
among the sites of ruins in the Belka, a place called Nehd * in 
near connection with Eleale, Heshbon, and Mti in . 4 * * This is, 
without much doubt, the si to of the ancient Nebo ; and we 
may hoj>e that the researches of future travellers will bring it 
to light, and thus determine also the true position of Mount 
Nebo . 4 

The height named Peer, also, is nowhere in Scripture 
directly termed a mountain ; yet the “ head ” or top of Ped- 
is once spoken of.* On it a Baal was worshipped, Baal-pcor, 
or also simply Poor ; 7 and a temple or tower, Beth-pcor, lay 


1 Xmn. xxxii. 3, 3S; 1 Chron.v. 8; and so Isa. xv. 2; Jer. xlviii. 1. 
22. Tie rv was also a town Xcbo in Judali, Kzra ii. 23, x. 13; Xeli. 
\ii. 33. Tlu* idol Xeho is mentioned Isti. xlvi. 1. 

2 Onoiuast., Articles Aubitt, An ho. In the former article the ‘contra 
orieiitnlem plapim ’ of Jerome, is obviously an error for oeeitlentalem. 

- 1 Hebrew, Xeho; Septungint, Na/SaQ; Deut. xxxii. 13, xxxiv. 1. 

4 K. Smith's Aruhie Lists, Biblical Iteseaivhes, 1841, App., p. 170. 

6 In ISIS, Irby and Mangles went from their camp near Ma'in to a 

height not far distant, which commands a line view- of the Dead Sea, 
ami is nearly on a lino with its northern end. Below the height was a 
ruin of a square form. This point, if the distances of the Onomasticon 
an* corn et, would stvm to be hardly far enough south for Nebo. Irby 
ami Mangles, 1817, p. 113. • Xmn. xxiii. 28. 

7 Num. xxv. 3, xxiii. 28, xxxi. 16; Josh. xxii. 17. 
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on or near it. 1 2 From the few notices in Scripture ;.nd else- 
where, it would appear that this height, Poor, lay further 
north than Ncbo, and noaror to tho encampment of the 
Hebrews along the Jordan, so as to command a view of the 
whole host It would seem to have been a projecting emi- 
nence, on the western declivity of the mountain, and 44 over- 
looked (siiXr?n) th e wilderness $” that is, the , Arabali, where 
Israel was encamped 44 over against Beth-peor.” * This is 
shown also by the movements of Balak and Balaam, in order 
to obtain a full view of the hoBt. From a city on the Amon, 
where they met, they first moved to Kirjath-liuzoth, of which 
we know nothing ; and thence to 44 the high places (rfe3) of 
Baal,” where they could only see 44 the utmost part of tho 
people.” 3 They next go to ** tho watcher s field, to the top 
of Fisguli;” which may or may not have been tho same with 
Mount though more probably further north ; and here 

again they could still see only “the utmost part” of the 
people, and not all of them.* At last they repair to “ the 
top of Peor, that looketh toward the wilderness and there 
Balaam 44 saw Israel abiding according to their tribes;” 15 
implying a nearer and unobstructed view. Still more definite 
are the statements of Eusebius and Jerome. In their day a 
Mount Phogor (Peor, Septuagint Qoytbp) was pointed out 
over against Jcriclio, on the ascent between Livias and Hosh- 
bon ; the city Bcth-pliogor was six miles from Livias ; another 
city, Danneba, lay on Mount Phogor, seven miles from 
Hcshbon ; while Heshbon itself was twenty miles distant 

1 Dcut. Hi, 29, iv. 46, xxxiv. C ; Josh. xiii. 20. 

2 Ntim. xxiii. 28; comp. xxiv. 2; Dent. iii. 20, iv. 40, xxxiv. 6. In 
these throe passages the Hebrew word $03 is used ; and is bv some sup- 
posed to refer to the high plain up in the mountain. Hut the*, transac- 
tions narrated just before, in each case, all took place after the encamp- 
ment by Jordan. So Dent. iii. 29; comp. Num. xxvii. 12, xxvi. 3. 
Also Dent. iv. ; comp. v. 43 ; Num. xxxv. 1, 0, 14. 

3 Num. xxii. 3 6, 39, 41. 4 Nura. xxiii. 13, 14. 

5 Num. xxiii. 28 ; comp. xxiv. 2. 
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eight milvH.* Upon this ridge, about midway of its length, 
aro tho ruins of an ancient town, Attiirus, from which the 
mountain takes its name. This marks the site of the ancient 
Atnroth of Gad, which is named in connection with Dibon/ 
On the south-western end of the ridge are tho mins, now 
called Kureiyut, marking tho ancient Kirjntham rebuilt by 
lleubcn . 4 At tho northern extremity, on a precipice oyct- 
lumging tho Zerka-Mu ’in, arc the ruins of on ancient castle, 
now known as Mkauer, the fortress Macha i rus of Herod ; 
whore, according to Josephus, John the Baptist was be- 
headed/’ Hence, though this mountain is not expressly 
mentioned in Scripture, it is yet connected with several 
scriptural associations. 

Josephus, in describing tho line of mountains on the east 
of the Jordan, stretching from tho lake of Tiberias to Arabia 
Petnica, speaks of one called tho Iron Mountain, extending 
quite to Moab/ Tho name would seem to be thus applied 
to the mountain along the northern part of the Dead Sea, as 
far as to tho Amou. The lower portion of that mountain 
is comprised in great part of sandstone containing iron, 


1 Onomnat., Articles Alxirim , Beth-Foyor, Damnalxi, Kudxm, Fogor. 

8 Secla'ii, JtcM'ii, II. p. 342. Burekhurdt, Syria, p. 370. 

3 Xum. xxxii. 3, 34. Seet7.cn, Bcisen, II. p. 342. 

4 Nmn. xxxii. 37 ; Josh. xiii. 10 ; Jer. xlviii. 1, 23. Sectzen, Beiscn, 
II. p. 3 12. BurekhunU, Syria, p. 370. 

5 Stvtzcn, Beisen, II, pp. 331, 334. Joseph. Bel. Jud., 7. 6, 1-4. 
Antiq., 18. 3. 2. 

6 Joseph, Bel. Jud., 4. 8. 2, rb ZiSrjpouy KaXovpLtyov opos. 
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which gives it a reddish hue; and in some places largo 
masses are seen of a dark brown or black colour . 1 2 3 Ilonco 
perhaps the ancient name, Iron Mountains. 

South of tho Arnon, the land of Moab proper extended to 
the Wady cl-Ahsy, tho brook Zered of Scripture . 11 Tho 
general character of the region remains tho samo as on tho 
north of tho Amon; a wall of wild, desolate, precipitous 
mountains, rising from the very water of tho Dead Sea; 
with a high plain along the top, back of tho lofty brow, less 
grassy and more stony than that further north , 1 1 and passing 
over into tho eastern desert The steeps along the sea, south 
of the Mojib, are described by Seetzcn os peculiarly wild and 
bare of vegetation, with gigantic terraces of naked sandstone 
or limestone . 4 Above, along tho brow, only one particular 
height is mentioned, seen by Burckhardt from the cast, os 
Jebel Shihan, not far from tho Anion ; not improbably the 
same which Seetzen saw from the west, and heard named 
only er-Itas . 5 6 

Further south, and on tho brow of tho mountain, stands 
Kerak, the ancient Kir Moab, upon a cliff overhanging a 
deep valley. It is distinctly visible in a clear day, from the 
Mount of Olives ; and its Wady also can be traced, as it runs 
down W. S. W. and issues upon tho peninsula of the Dead 
Sea. The elevation of Kerak, according to Roth, is about 
three thousand three hundred feet above tho Mediterranean, 
but it is apparently lower than the high plain further north.® 


1 Seetzcn, Reiacn, II. pp. 363, 370, 372, 374. Eisensehussigcr Sand- 
stein, Eisensandstein, Ibid., pp. 303, 374. Burckhardt supines the 
name may have come from tho black, heavy stone found in the region, 
resembling basalt, Syria, p. 375. 

2 Num. xxi. 12; Deut. ii. 13, 14 ; comp. 18. 

3 Seetzcn, Keisen, I. p. 410. Irby and Mangles, pp. 1 41, 142. 

4 liciscn, II. pp. 354, 303, 307. 

5 Burckhardt, Syria, p. 375. Seetzen, II. p. 340. See ulso Do 
Saulcy, I. p. 354. 

6 Geogr. Mitth., 1859, p. 291. Irby and Mangles, p. 141. 
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Tliero remain two words, as to which it is uncertain, 
whothor they aro proper names of mountains or not. These 
are Betlicr and Bithron} They both come from the same 
Hebrew verb, and signify a cleaving , cleft, fissure. As to the 
latter word, it is said of Abner, that he “ passed over Jordan, 
and went through all Bithron, and came to Mahanaim.” 
Hero Bithron may well be put for a " mountain-cleft 99 or 
ravino; implying that ho followed up either Wady \Ajlfin 
or Wady Mahncli ; either of which would have brought him 
to Mahanaim, which lay high up on the acclivity. In like 
manner, Bether may best be taken os an appellation, ap- 
plied to mountains “cleft with valleys,” rugged, precipitous . 4 
if, however, it bo a proper name, the position of the moun- 
tains of Bether is utterly unknown. 


SECTION II. 

VALLEYS. • 

Not less than four different Hebrew words are rendered, 
in the English Version, by the term valley, with more or 
less exactness. A few remarks upon the proper signification 
of each of these Hebrew words, may hero not bo without 
uso. 

The first is Bik'ah (nypS), strictly “ a cleft ” in mountains, 
a valley ; and is so used in contrast to mountains . 8 But in 
common usago it is “ a deep and wido plain between ranges 
of mountains.” Such is “ the plain of Avon ” or On , 4 the 
Syrian Heliopolis, now Baalbek; which plain or valley, 
stretching between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, still retains 

1 * Mountain* of Hither,' Cant. ii. 17 ; 4 Hi thron,' 2 Sam. ii. 20. 

2 Scptnnjrint, Spy noiXtapdriov, Cant. ii. 17. 

3 Deut. viii. 7, xi. 11 ; Ps. civ. 8. 4 Amos i. 5. 
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in Arabic its anciont appellation, el-Buka'a, “ a aloft.” Tho 
same word is put for the broad valley or plain of tho Jordan, 
both at its northern end and at Jericho . 1 Similar in signifi- 
cation are tho Greek Aulon (Av\wr) and tho Arabic Ghor , 
both used later as appellations to denoto tho samo valley of 
tho Jordan. 

Another Hebrew word is ’EmeTe (POT), which signifies a 
valley or low plain, similar to tho Bik'ah, but generally on 
a much smaller scale. It is strictly an open valley, “ a long 
low plain” between ranges of hills or mountains, with a 
broad and level bottom, adapted for tillage, or also con- 
venient for battles.* Such are tho valloys of Jezrccl, of 
Kepliaim, and of Elah, now Wady es-Sumt. Yet, as we shall 
see further on, it is in a few instances spoken of tho great 
valley of the Jordan, which is strictly a Bik'ah. 

A third Hebrew word is Nahd (^nj) tho primary idea of 
which is “a flowing,” and then “place of flowing.” Hence 
it is put in a general senso for a flowing stream, a brook or 
river . 3 So the Ivishon always . 4 But usually, witli a proper 
name, the Nalial id rather “ a place of flowing,” a valley with 
a stream ; that is, a narrow valley or chasm, often deep, the 
bottom of which is occupied, in great part, by a watercourse. 
The stream may be , permanent or transient. The Nahal 
therefore differs altogether from both tho Bik’ah and the 
Emek . Such are the deep chasms of tho Jabbok and the 
Arnon, with perennial streams. Such is the ravine of the 
Kidron (called by Josephus toapayl), which has no stream 
except after heavy rain; and such also was the Chcrith , 
where Elijah was fed by ravens until tho brook dried up . 3 

1 Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7; Dent, xxxiv. 3. 

2 Job xxxix. 10; Ps. lxv. 13; Cant. ii. 1 ; Job. xxxix. 21 ; Judg. vii. 

1 sq. ; 1 Kings xx. 28, etc. 

3 Dcut. viii. 7; 2 Chron. xxxii. 4; Ph. lxxviii. 20; Isa. xi. IS, xxx. 
28; J<r. xlvii. 2. 

4 Judg. v. 21 ; cornp. iv. 7, 13; 1 Kings xviii. 40; Ph. lxxxiii. 9. 

6 1 Kings xvii. 3, 5, 7. 
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In like manner a watercourso in the desert is called a Naked ; 
being usually a gully or chasm worn by the torrents of 
the rainy season; or lying sometimes between low hills. 
Such is the valley of Gcrar, and also that of Egypt, now 
Wady cl-’Arish. 1 The English Version often puts “ brook,” 
where the reference is rather to the valley. 

The fourth Hebrew word, Gat, (N'3, '$), is perhaps less 
definite than either of the others. It seems to imply 
originally, a depressed tract, or basin, where waters flow 
together and run off through a valley ; both basin and valley 
being comprehended under the name Gai. This is precisely 
the character of the Valley of Hinnom by Jerusalem ; as also 
of the Valley of Jiphthah-el, now Wady ’Abilin. The word 
then further signifies “ a low plain,” level tract, with adjacent 
hills or mountains ; as the Valley of Salt south-east of 
Aleppo. 2 Yet the word is sometimes employed for k£ valley ” 
or “ plain ” in general ; and is so used in antithesis with hills 
and mountains. 3 The Seventy also render it sometimes by 
( pitfayl , even as spoken of the Valley of Hinnom. 4 

Most of the valleys of Palestine have i#them no perma- 
nent streams of water ; but exhibit merely tho beds of tor- 
rents, which flow only in the rainy season of winter ; and, 
after the rains cease, soon dry up. In treating here of val- 
leys, we include only those of this kind ; leaving those with 
perennial waters to be described in a future Section on the 
rivers and streams of tho country. The only exception is 
tho great valley of the Jordan ; which has a character of its 
own, quite apart from the river which flows through it. 

1 Gon. xxvi. 17 ; Num. xxxiv. 5 ; Josh. xv. 4, 47. 

2 2 Sum. viii. 13; Vs. lx. 2. Soo Russell's Nat. Hist of Aleppo. I. 
p. f>f>. Muumirdl, p. 213. 

3 2 Kings ii. Ill ; Kzi*k. vi. 3, xxxv. 8. 

4 Isa. xl. 4, xxii. 1. llinnom, Josh. xv. Jv 
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I. VALLEY OP THE JORDAN, OR EL-GIIUR. 

Extent and Connections .— This valley is that portion of the 
great inland longitudinal valley or chasm, stretching from 
Antioch to the lied Sea, which lies in Palestine proper, and 
is occupied by the river Jordan and its three lakes. It ex- 
tends from the southern baso of Jcbel esh-Shcikli (Hcrmon) 
to the Scorpion Cliffs (Akrabbim), somo eight miles south of 
the Dead Sea. Its general course is very nearly from due 
north to south. Its length, therefore, is the same with that of 
the country itself, — about one hundred and thirty-six geogra- 
phical miles, or one hundred and fifty-eight English miles. 

Towards the south this valley is continued by the desert 
Wady el-’Arabali, which extends from it, without water, to 
the Elanitu Gulf. On the north the Jordan valley is con- 
nected with the BukiVa, the broad cleft and plain between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ; through which flows the river 
Litany. This connection is made by the narrower Wady 
ct-Teim, which enters the Jordan valley at its north-west 
corner. It lies adong the western base of Hcrmon and Anti- 
Lebanon ; being separated from the Litany valley by a nar- 
row ridge in the south and a range of hills in the north, until 
the two meet and run together opposite the great fountain of 
’Anjar in the Bukii’a. 

Name . — The ancient Hebrew proper name of this valley 
is altogether lost in the English Version ; being there ren- 
dered, liko several other Hebrew words, by the very general 
term “ plain.** But tho Hebrew * Arabah signifying 

in general “ a desert plain, waste, Steppe /* 1 is in Scripture 
applied with tho article (the *Arahah) directly as the proper 
name of this great valley . 2 This name strictly extends from 
tho lake of Tiberias southwards, quite to the lied Sea. We 

1 Job xxiv. f», xxxix. G; Isa. xxxv. 1, G, xl. 3, etc. 

s Josh. xi. 1(5; 2 Sam. ii. 20, iv. 17; 2 Kings xxv. 1 ; J< r. xxxix. 1, 
lii. 7 ; Ezck. xlvii. H, et*\ 
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find tho Hebrew ’Arabah distinctly connected with the lake 
of Tiberias in the north ;* and with the Bed Sea and Elath 
in tho south ; a while the Dead Sea is called the sea of the 
’Arabah . 3 At tho present day that portion of the great valley, 
lying between Palestine proper and the Bed Sea, retains its 
ancient Hebrew name, Wady el-' Arabah. 

The plural of tho same Hebrew word ('Araboth, constr. 
’ Arboih ), apparently in its primary sense, is employed, when 
certain “ waste tracts ” in the great ’Arabah are spoken of. 
Thus we read of “ the wastes ('Arboth) of Jericho,” west of 
tlio Jordan ; 4 “the wastes (plains?) of Moab,” east of the 
Jordan, over against Jericho ; 5 and “ tho wastes of the wilder- 
ness,” or uninhabited district, apparently north of Jericho . 6 

In a similar way Greeks and Romans spoke of this valley 
as the Aulon (b \v\wv). 7 Eusebius and Jerome describe it as 
a long valley or low plain, shut in on both sides by mountains, 
and extending from Lebanon and above quite to the desert of 
Paran. H Josophus speaks of it also as the Great Plain, ex- 
tending from tho lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea. tf The 
present Arabic name, el-Ghor , has a like signification, — 
“a long valley, or low plain, between mountains;” and 
Abulfeda in tho fourteenth century describes it as beginning 
at tho lake of Tiberias and extending to the Red Sea . 10 But 
more usually the Glidr is understood as stretching between 
the lake of Tiberias and the Scorpion Cliffs south of the 
Dead Sea ; and is put in a general sense for the valley of the 
Jordan . 11 Wo shall often so use it for convenience. 

I licit,, Josli. xi. 2, xii. 3; Dent. iii. 17. * Deut. i. 1, ii. 8. 

:1 Josh. iii. 10, xii. 3; Deut. iv. 40. 4 Josh. v. 10; 2 Kings xxv. 3. 

■* Nuni. xxii. 1 ; Dent, xxxiv. 1, 8. See abjve, p. 57. 

6 2 Sain. xv. 2S, xvii. 10. * 

7 Joseph. Del. Jiul., 1. 21. 0. Antiq., 10. 5. 2. Comp. Antiq., 13. 

15. 4. * Onnnmst.. Article Aulon. 

II Joseph. IM. Jtid., 4. 8. 2. 3. Antiq,, 12. 8. 5. 

10 Ahulfcdu, Tab. Syr. od. Kohler\ pp. 8, 3, and note 35. 

11 Kdrisi, jMir Juuhcrt, p. 340. Vita Salad., pp. 221, 222, etc. See 
Biblical Researches, II. p. 183 [II. p. 503 j. 

F 2 
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General Features . — The nortliorn portion of tho groat valley 
may properly bo called the Basin or Plain of tlio Hulcli. Its 
northern end is shut in, on the eastern part, as with a wall, 
by the great south-western buttress of Jcbel esh-Shoikh. 
Further west the plain of Wady ot-Teim conies in from tho 
north. The whole width of tho basin, between Bunias and 
the western mountain, is about five miles. Its length, to the 
southern extremity of tho lako, is some sixteen miles. The 
western wall of the basin rises steeply to tho plain of Kedos, 
from seven hundred to one thousand feet ; 1 and continues to 
rise further west to tho elevation of Safed. On the east of 
the basin the ascent is much less steep, but vises higher ; the 
lake Phiala lying about two thousand six hundred feet above 
the valley . 2 

The plain of Wady et-Teim lias a very rapid descent, and 
enters the basin of the Huleh by three steps or offsets run- 
ning from north-east to south-west, with wide terraces between. 
Tell el-Kady stands on the brow of another similar step ; 
and there are still two others further south. The line of 
these last three offsets runs more from east to west. Tho 
difference of elevation between one plateau and another is 
nowhere less than some fifty feet, and sometimes more. The 
whole descent from the northern line of the basin to tho 
waters of the Hhleh, in its southern part, a distance of about 
ten miles, is hardly less than six hundred feet. At the north- 
east corner of the basin, is tho fine terrace on which Banias 
is situated. 

A prominent feature of this basin is its exuberant fertility. 
Tho lake lies close to tho eastern mountain. On the west tho 

land is rolling and arable. North of the lake is an extensive' 

♦ 

1 Kedos has an elevation of thirteen hundred and fifty-four feet, 
while tliat of Tell el-Kady is six hundred and forty-seven feet. 

- The elevation of Phiala above the sea is given hy Roth ut throe 
thousand one hundred Paris feet : Petermann’s Geogr. Mittli., 18511. 
p. 290. 
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marsh, covered with canes and flags, into which nothing can 
penetrate. This marsh extends westward, and north-westward 
in some places, along the streams which enter it from that 
quarter. Canals are also taken out from the branches of the 
Jordan, for the purposes of irrigation ; and these give rise in 
some places to spots of mire and marsh. But in passing, in 
May, 1852, along the lower plain quite to the junction of all 
the streams with the Jordan, a distance of live or six miles 
south of Tell el-Kiidy, wo found no trace of marshy ground, 
although we forded several of the streams. The region still 
merits the praise given to it by the Dauite spies : “ We have 

seen the land, and behold, it is very good, a place 

where there is no want of any thing that is in the earth.” 1 

In Scripture the name of this region is Heroin ; and the 
lake is called the Waters of Heroin. 2 But the present name, 
el-IIuleh, was current in Aramaean in the time of our Lord, 
and has been preserved to us by Josephus in the Greek for 
Ulatha (() iiXadct). Augustus gave to Herod the districts 
which had belonged to Zcnodorus, “ lying between Tracho- 
nitis and Galilee ; namely, Ulatha and Paneas, and the region 
round about .” A 

On the south the basin of the HCileh is closed by a broad 
tract of uneven and mostly uncultivated higher ground, which 
shelves down from the base of the loftier hills around Safed, 
and shuts up the whole valley ; leaving only a depression 
south of the lake, along which the Jordan rushes, in its 
deep and rocky chasm, to the lako of Tiberias ; a distance, 
in all, of ten or twelvo miles. The descent from the upper 
to the low er lake, taking a mean of tlio various levels of the 
latter, is not less than seven hundred and fifty feet ; which 
compares well with the slope of the upper basin. Cfo the 
east tho high tract terminates at the basin of the lower lake. 

1 Jmlg. xviii. 0, 10. 2 Josh. xi. 5, 7. 

A Joseph. Ant iq., 15. 10. 11; comp. Bel. JuJ., 1.20.4. Comp, also 
llcK S-in, Si-pi. o UK, (ion. s. 23. 
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where the hills retreat, leaving betwoon them and the lake the 
fine alluvial plain known as the Batihah, equalling in its 
richness and fertility that of the H&leh . 1 2 

On the west, the high tract above described continues for 
about twelve miles in breadth, quite to the plain of Gcnne- 
sareth, midway of the lake. It slopes down vory gradually 
to the shore of the lake along its northern part, and termi- 
nates at the rocky promontory, which juts down to the water, 
and forms the northern limit of the plain. 

The plain of Gennesareth, now called el-Ghuweir, “ The 
Little Ghor,” is described by Josephus, in glowing terms, for its 
fertility and productiveness . 3 It lies along die lake for about 
three miles in length ; and extends back in the arc of a circle 
for a mile or more, where it is shut in by hills. The 
southern half is watered by several streams ; tlio northern 
portion, now without water, was anciently irrigated by a 
stream brought from ’Ain Tdbigliah, around the point of the 
promontory . 3 

South of the plain of Gennesareth, the western hills return 
again to the shore of the lake, and so continue along the 
Ghor to the junction of the plain of Jczreel. These hills, 
however, are for the most part nothing more than the step, 
or offset, from the table-land above, around Tabor, down to 
the level of the lake and valley. Assuming that this table- 
land is not lower than tho level of the Mediterranean, the 
whole descent to the valley is not less than some seven hun- 
dred feet. On the east of the lake, also, the wall rises steoply 
from the water, perhaps ono thousand feet to tho table-land 
of Gaulonitis ; and continues to rise gradually, further back, 
to the higher plains of Hauran. 

Two or three hours below the lako, and south of tho river 
Hieromax, the mountains of ’Ajlun rise up and become 

1 Biblical Researches, 11. |>p. 410-414 [III. pp. 304 -3 10 J. 

2 Joseph. Bel. JihI., 3. 10. H. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 344, 3 Is. 
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thenceforth tho eastern barrier of the Ghor ; interrupted only 
by tho valley of tho Jabbok. As the mountains of Ajlun, of 
Gilead and tho Bclka, or of old the Abarim> tliis range ex- 
tends on beyond the Dead Sea. 

Tho valley or plain of Jezreel, having reached the line of 
tho Ghor at Beisan, sinks down to the lower valley, three or 
four hundred feet, by a step or offset of easy descent. A 
portion of the same higher plain stretches off south along the 
base of the south-eastern sweep of tho mountains of Gilboa, 
which here lie somewhat back from the usual line of the 
( ilior ; and then descends by steps to the lower valley. 

South of these mountains of Gilboa, the western hills aro 
lower, and broken up by valleys, for much of the way towards 
<1-Makhrud, the bluff on the north side of Wady Faria. 
Below Sakut, spurs and ridges from these western hills run 
down to the Jordan, where they terminate in bluffs; the 
l iver in this part being driven quite to the eastern side of 
the Ghor. 1 From the lake of Tiberias to Sakut, the long, 
low plain of the Ghor, besides the Jordan meandering through 
it, is full of fountains and rivulets; and bears, in a high 
degree, the character of a well watered and most fertile 
region. Josephus speaks of it here as the Great Plain.* 

Below Sakiit the valley continues more or less contracted 
quite down to cl-Maklirud ; which promontory for some dis- 
tance, lies between the lower part of Wady cl-F&ri’a and the 
(ilior. Then follows the rich meadow-like plain of the Faria, 
merging itself in that of the Ghor, and extending, as a luxu- 
riant and beautiful tract, under the name of cl-Kurawa, 
quite to the Jordan. On the south-west it skirts tho base of 
Jvurn Surtabeh. 

This imposing mountain, stretching towards the south-east 
far into the Glidr, contracts it to its narrowest limits; and, 

1 Dttor Biblical Resoarrlios, p. 200. 

- Jogcph. Antiq., 12. S. a, iov. 
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as we have seen, divides it into the upper and lowor GliAr. 1 2 
Indeed, a low ridgo or swell of land seems to extend across 
the whole valley, from the end of Siirtaboh to the haso of the 
eastern mountains. Where the Jordan finds its way through 
this higher tract, tho latter is broken up into labyrinths of 
deep ravines with barren, chalky sides, forming pyramids 
and hills of various shapes, and presenting a most wild and 
desolate scene.* 

South of Kuril Siirtaboh the character of tho plain of the 
Ghor changes, and becomes a parched desert; except tho 
strip of verdure along the immediate banks of the .Jordan, 
and the tracts watered by the copious fountains which spring 
up at the base of the mountains on each side. The eastern 
mountains continue as before. The western wsill is a series 
of irregular and precipitous cliffs ranging from eight hundred 
to twelve hundred feet* in height, everywhere naked and deso- 
late. The mountains on both sides, as they enclose the Dead 
Sea, become still loftier, and present, in a still higher degree, a 
scene of stern and savage grandeur. The brow of the western 
cliffs is here about on a level with the Mediterranean. 

North of Jericho, the mountains begin to retire gradually, 
especially the western; so that at Jericho the breadth of the 
valley is enlarged to ten or twelve miles; and this continues 
along the Dead Sea, with few exceptions. Along the north- 
eastern side of Quarantana is a higher terrace, resting against 
the western wall, and bordered in front by a low ridge of 
rock, extending towards ’Aujeli. On this terrace arc the foun- 
tains of Diik. Indeed, so rapid is here the slope of the great 
valley from the west to the Jordan, as well as towards tho 
south, that tho village of Jericho is said to have an elevation 
of four hundred and seventeen feet above the Dead Sea. 3 


1 See above, pp. 4*1, 45. 

2 Later liiblical Rextarchea, p. 2914. Vun de Velde Mem. p. 125. 

3 Symoinls fixen Jericho at — 1)00 ; tho Head Sen is — 1517. 
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Tho length of the Ghor between the lake of Tiberias and 
tho Dead Sea, is fifty-six and one-sixth geographical miles, 
or about sixty-five English miles. The difference of level 
between the two lakes, according to the United States Expe- 
dition, is fifil-M feet This shows a descent of 10*2 feet in 
every English mile. 

Valley h nr Plain* within the Ghor. — Besides the general 
Hebrew name for the great valley, the * Arabah , we find in 
Scripture* other names applied to different portions of it 

One of these is the term Kikkar Gr. 

signifying 4 a circle, circuit’ Hence, ‘the circuit’ of the 
Jordan,* is the region round about Jordan, the low tract or 
plain ninny that river, through which it flows. In this way, 
it would seem to lie as comprehensive, perhaps, as the Ghor 
itself. It is spoken of the region chosen by Lot, near Zoar, 
south of the Dead Sea; of tho plain around Jericho and 
further north ; and of the upper Ghor, near Beisiin.* It is 
rendered in the English Version by “ plain.” 

Of the four species of valley described in the beginning 
of this section, the Bile ah , the * Emek , and the Gai (but 
not the Nahal) are applied in Scripture to portions of the 
Ghor. 

The great valley itself is strictly a Bik’ah , 44 cleft ; ” but is 
nowhere so spoken of as a whole. The term is only applied 
to two different portions of it. The Bik'ah (valley) of Leba - 
non under Herman , is unquestionably the plain or basin of 
the Hull'll, while tho Bik'ah (valley) of Jericho is tho great 
valley itself around that city. 1 2 3 

The Ghor is likewise spoken of several times in Scripture 


1 (Jen. xiii. 10. 11 ; 1 Kings vii. 40; M:\tth. iii. «*> ; Luke iii. ft. 

2 South ol* tm.; Dial Sm, Hon. xiii. 10, 11, 1*2, xix. 17, *25, *28, 20. 
To tiu“ plain around .Uriclm, itc., Ih ut. xxxiv. ft; *2 Sam. xviii. 2ft : 
Nt h. iii. *2*2 ; Mat ill. i»i. 5 ; Luke iii. ft. To the upper Dln.v, 1 Kings 
vii. 40 ; *2 (Jhrcm. iv. 17. 

J Ji»h. xi. 17, xii. 7 ; Duut. xxxiv. ft. 
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os an ’ Emek . The chief and decisive passage is in tlio book 
of Joshua ; where the writer, after enumerating the cities of 
Gad in Mount Gilead, goes on to say, M and in the valley 
(ploy 3) Betli-aram, and Both-nimrali, and Succoth, .... Jor- 
dan and border unto the edge of the Sea of Chinneroth.” 1 
All these lay in tlic Glidr. Once tho term is applied to the 
basin of the Hulch, in which tho Danites built their city 
Dan, in the district of Bctli-rehob.* Twico the “ valley of 
Succoth M is mentioned ; 3 and, if tho present Sakut repre- 
sents the ancient city, the valley as thorc contracted is pro- 
perly an 'Emek. in like manner, the “ vale of Siddim,” 
which was full of slime-pits, and “which is [now| the Sail 
Sea,” 4 could only have been the fertile plain chosen by Lot. 
south of the Dead Sea, now occupied by the shallow' southern 
portion of that sea. 

Two other valleys of tho kind (PB$J) aro mentioned m ar 
Jericho, apparently within the Glior itself. One is the valley 
of Achor or “ the Troubler ; ” in which was accomplished the 
terrible doom of Achan and his family, as having troubled 
Israel/’ This valley lay on the border between Judah and 
Benjamin, which, after passing westwards from Beth-hogla, 
a known point, by Beth-arabah, to the stone of Bohan the 
son of Reuben, apparently at or near the foot of the moun- 
tain, “ went up toward Debir, from the valley of Achor.” 
Hence, this valley is to bo sought in the south-west of Jeri- 
cho; for Jericho w r as in Benjamin; and tho same border 
went up the mountain on the south of the Nalinl , now Wady 
el-Kelt. Jerome wrongly places tho valley of Achor on the 
north of Jericho. 7 

The second valley was tho site of a town called ’ Emek - 
Keziz (Sept. ’Ape Mark), English Version, “valley of Koziz.” * 

1 Josh. xiii. 27. 2 Jurig. xviii. 2K. 

:i l*rf. lx. 0, cviii. 7. 4 dun. xiv. S. 10. 

5 .Josh. vii. 21, 2f»\ Symbolically, Isa. lxv. 10; I fos. ii. lf». 

r> Josh. xv. tj. 7. 7 Onomast., Article; Achor. * Josh, xviii. 21. 
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It belonged to Benjamin ; and is mentioned between Beth- 
liogla and Bctti-arabah, which were on the southern border 
of that tribe. It lay, therefore, apparently not far from the 
same border, south-eastward from Jericho, in a lower tract 
or depression of the plain. 

In a similar manner, the remaining species of valley, the 
Gai (N'3) is twice used of portions of the Glior. Thus, “ the 
valley over against Beth -poor,” where Israel was encamped, 
and whore Moses set the law and the testimonies before the 
2 >coplc, is obviously a portion of the same tract elsewhere 
called “ the plains of Moab.” 1 2 It lay, apparently, between 
the Wadys Sha’ib and Hcsban. Again, the valley of Salt, 
where Amaziah smote Edom, could only have been at the 
south end of the Dead Sea ; probably in the western part of 
the Ghor, at and around the mountain of fossil Salt.* 

Another place or tract is mentioned in Scripture, in con- 
nection with the sojourn of Israel in the ‘plains of Moab.' 
It is once called Abel- Shittim , ‘ meadow of Shittim else- 
where usually only Shittim ; where Israel committed whore- 
dom with the daughters of Moab ; whence they sent spies to 
Jericho; and whence they broke up in order to pass the 
Jordan. 3 Josephus calls the place Ahila, and says it was 
situated sixty stadia from the Jordan. 4 5 Eusebius and Jerome 
describe Shittim as being adjacent to Mount Peor. 4 It is 
therefore not improbable, that this meadow-like tract of 
Shittim was in part, at least, identical with the above ‘ valley 
(N'3) over against Beth -peor/ Once a ‘ valley (^n?) of Shit- 
tim * is spoken of ; which, if anything more than symbolical, 

1 Drat. iv. 4(5, iii. 20; comp. Ntun. xxii. 1. xxxiii. 48, 49; Deut. i. 1. 

2 2 Kings xiv. 7; 2 Chron. xxv. 11. Another valley of Salt, men- 
tioned in connection with David (2 Sum. viii. 13; 1 Omni, xviii. 12', is 
more probably that which still exists a few miles south-east from 
Aleppo; Russell's Nat. Hist, of Aleppo, I. p. 55. 

Num. xxxiii. 49; Num. xxv. 1 ; Josh. ii. 1, iii. 1 ; Mich. vi. 5. 

4 Joseph. Antiq., 4. 8. 1 ; Ibid,, 5. 1. 1. 

5 Onomnst., Article Sattim. 
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would seem to bo tlio ravine on tlio side of the mountain, 
forming the head of the meadow-liko tract in the ploiil 
below . 1 

II. THE GHOR : SIDE VALLEYS FROM THE EAST. 

The neighbourhood of Banins, in tlio north-east corner of 
the basin of the lltilcli, is marked by the descent of two 
immense ravines from llermon, and of another smaller one, 
with a brook, from Jebel Heish. They are not referred to in 
Scripture. 

The westernmost is Wady el-’Asal, which has its beginning 
not far south, of the village of Sliib’a, about four lioms 
N.N.E. of Bunitls. It forms the mighty cleft between the 
upper masses and summits of Ilennon, and the lower western 
ridge. It has no village nor hamlet in its entire extent ; nor 
are there in it any fountains. This vast chasm seems to 
cleave the mountain to its base, and issues from it between 
two lofty bulwarks, taking its course through the plain along 
the base of the terrace of Banins . 2 

The second ravine, Wady Khushahch, begins at the very 
base of tlie south-western peak of Jebel csh-Slieikh, and 
extends down south-west to the village of Jubbata. Below 
this village it turns W.S.W. and cuts olF from the very Hank 
of llermon the thin sharp ridge on which the ancient castle 
stands. The ravine, a deep and almost impassable gulf, issues 
upon the terrace of Banins, north of the great fountain. It 
has no permanent stream . 3 

The smaller valley, Wady Za’urch, has its beginning in 
Jebel Heisli, at the very base of llermon, near Mejdol. It 
runs south-west, w'ith a fine brook, as a pretty, meadow-like 
valley, called llcij Yafuny, until not far below the lake 
Phi a la it contracts int* a wild glen. Afterwards, sweeping 

1 Joel iii. IS. 2 Liter Biblical Researches, pp. IJOO, i(Ki. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. *401, ln:t. 
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around tho end of a ridge, it turns north-west, and descends 
to BAnnw. This valloy, after reaching tho base of the 
higher hills, has a peculiar feature. It is apparently 
covered over by a sloping plain, or gentle declivity of arable 
land, stretching across it, through which, however, it breaks 
down by a very deep and narrow chasm in the underlying 
volcanic rock, with jagged perpendicular sides. This chasm 
extends almost down to Buuias, and is so narrow as hardly 
to be noticed uutil one comes quite near to it. 1 The brook 
in the upper valley was flowing with a full stream early in 
June, and at tliut time reached Baiiius. But it can hardly 
be regarded as perennial throughout. 

In connection with the victory of Joshua over Jabin at 
the waters of Merom, we find in Scripture the name Mizjxh 
spoken both of a land and of a valley (njfj53).* The land of 
Mizpeh, it is said, was under Hcrinon; and Joshua chased 
the flying enemy as far as to Sidon on the w r est, “and the 
valley of Mizpeh eastward.” Hence it would appear, that 
the land of Mizpeh (signifying ‘a lookout, lofty place*) lay 
along the lower south-eastern declivity of Hermon, including 
the higher portion of Jebel Ileish ; and corresponding nearly 
to tho modern district known as Aklim el-Bellan. 3 These 
limits comprise tho two chief sources of the river A’waj, the 
uncicnt 1‘harpar. The valley of Mizpeh, then, would 
probably be tho “ cleft ” or valley by which one of those 
streams, the Jennaiiy or tho ’Arny, issues upon the lower 
country towards 8a W. In this case, the valley of Mizpeh 
Ixdongs to the territory of Damascus, as does the Bellan at 
the present day; and it is treated of here only because 
Scripture names it in connection with tho Huleh. At a 
much later period, this land of Mizpeh would seem very 
probably to havo been included in tho south-western part of 
tho Iturea of tho Greeks and Homans. 

Later Biblical Researches, pp. 398, 400, 405, 2 Josh. xi. 3, 8. 

3 Biblical Researches, 1841, App., pp. 137, 139. 
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Looking across the lake of Tiberias from tho west, tho 
high table-land along the eastern shore appears like a wall 
rising boldly from tho water ; and two deep ravines are soon 
breaking down through it to tho lake. That towards tho 
north is Wady Semak, tho beginnings of which are in tho 
north-cast near tho end of. Jebel Heish. The southern ono 
nearly opposito Tiberias, is Wady Fik, having its head near 
tho town of that name. 1 * * Whether the valley of the Pattwn- 
gers on tho east of- the lake, spoken of by Ezekiel, and also 
called tho valley of Hamon-gog (multitude of Gog), 4 * had 
anything to do with either of thosg ravines, or was perhaps 
purely symbolical, is quite uncertain. 

About two hours below the lake of Tiberias, comes in tho 
river and valley of the Hieromax ; draining tho whole of the 
vast plain of Haurun. This will be described under the 
head of Kiveiib. 8 Ono of tho branches of this stream, a 
winter-brook (xttfidfjf/oor), near Itaphon, a placo not far from 
tho city Kamaim, is mentioned in the Apocrypha. It was 
there that Timotheus and liis pagan host were discomfited by 
Judas Maccabaeus. 4 

An hour or more south of Pella, tho rather shallow Wady 
Yabis comes down from the top of the mountain. It merits 
notice here, as bearing tho name of tho ancient Jabexh- 
Gilcad ; which stood apparently upon its southern side, at a 
place of ruins now known as ed-Doir. ft 

In like manner, after another hour and a half, the Wady cl- 
HemAr descends from tho mountain. One of its higher branches 
bears the name of Wady Malmeh, from a place of ruins upon 
it of the same name, Malmeh. This lies not far north of 
’Ajlun ; and the namo corresponds to the ancient Mahanahn* 

1 ftrctzi-n, Keisen, T. p. 3115. Burcklmrdt, Syria, p. 273 w|. Biblical 

Itcfifurchrs, II. p. 3*0 [I£f. p. 202J. 3 Kzek. xxxix. 11, 13. 

8 Sec Chap. II., Sect. I. 4 1 Mnc-c. v. 37, 33. 10, 12. 

5 Later Biblical Rem -arches, pp. 318, 313. 

6 Seetzen, Rciscri, I. p. 3*3. Biblical Researches, 1811, App., p. 100. 
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Next north of the Jabbok is Wady ’Ajlftn, descending 
steeply to the Ghor ; having its heads above \Ajlun. There 
are fine fountains in it ; but their streams, in summer, do not 
reach the Jordan. This valley may perhaps be the Bithran , 
which Abner ascended to reach Mahanaim. 1 * * — On its northern 
side, on ono of the high cliffs of the mountain, stands the 
strong fortress Kfil’at er-Kubud, forming a very conspicuous 
object, and seen from a great distance/ 

The valley (^nj) of the JfMok, once called the river of 
Gad/ which breaks through the mountain range, will be 
described under the Section on Kiveks . 4 * 

Nearly opposite Jericho two Wadys descend to the Jordan 
from the high plain at the top of the mountain. The northern 
ono is Wady Shu’eib, coming from the vicinity of es-Salt, in 
a south-west course. In the plains lielow, it passes by a site 
of ruins called Nimriu, the Nimrah and Beth-nlmrah of 
Scripture. There are also fountains, corresponding to the 
icdtmt of Nimrhn / A strip of verdure marks the course of 
the Wady through the plain to where it meets the Jordan, 
about E. by N. of Jericho. 

The other valley is Wady Hesban, coming down from tho 
neighbourhood of that ancient city to the Jordan, about 
E.S.E. of Jericho. Its course too in the plain is marked by 
a line of* verdure, which encloses the brook. The latter 
comes from tho tract west of Heshbon ; but whether it is 
perennial, is not known . 6 

We have already treated of ono 4 valley over against Beth- 


1 2 Sam. ii. 20. Sen above, p. (S3. 

- Biblical Researches, 1. p. 415 [II. p. 12! ]. 

:i 2 Sum. xxiv. 5. 4 See Chap. II., Sect. I. 

Niim. xxxii. 0, 3(5; Josh. xiii. 27. Ouomast., Article Xcturtt. 

A ’inirim, Imi. xv. 15; Jcr. xlviii. 31. Biblical Researches, I. p. 551 
[II. |». 270]. Seetzen, Reisen, II. p. 318. 

Ilililieal Researches, L p. 551 [II. p. 270]. Soelzeii, L p. 407. 
II. p. 323. 
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peer/ towards the west, in the Ghfir.* Another valley, 
described in the same manner, was the site of the lono and 
unknown grave of Moses, after his docease on Mount Nol>o. f 
Beth-peor was situated nearly midway of the mountain- 
slope,* and this valley “over against ** it was probably 
towards the south, having its beginning under or near Nebo, 
and descending through a wild unvisitod region. 

On the eastern side of the Dead Sea two considerable 
streams come down through deep and rugged chasms, the 
Zerka Ma'in and the Mojib ; the former containing the hot 
baths of CaUirrltoi, and the latter being the river Anion (Sn3) 
of Scripture. From Kerak, the ancient Kir 3 Fntth. there 
descends a valley. Wady cd-Dcra'iili. with a permanent 
brook, issuing upon the peninsula. Still further south, and 
forming the southern l>oundary of Monb, is the Wady cl- 
Absy, with a perennial stream, the ancient Zered All 

the above valleys are treated of in the Section on lliVEits/ 
Other streams appear on the maps, but they all become dry 
in summer. 

One other valley or plain on the east remains to be con- 
sidered. When Israel, on their approach to Palestine, passed 
up through the desert on the cast of Moab, having crossed 
the head brandies of the Amon, they turned from the desert 
to Mattanali , NaliaUel, and Bamoth (heights). 5 Thence their 
further course was, according to the Hebrew, “from Bamoth 
to the valley or plain that is in the country of Moab, 

the top of Pisgah, and it looketh towards the wilderness ; ” 
that is, the ’Arabah. Elsewhere it is said, that they en- 
camped at Dihon and Almon-dihlatha i m and in the mountains 
of Abarim • This Gai therefore would seem to l>e no other 
than the high plain along the summit of tho eastern moun- 

1 * s< ( ‘ alxivc, I>. 75. * Pout, xxxiv. 5, <>; romp, xxxii. 50. 

3 See uljovc, p. 00. 4 Son (Jimp. II., Sect. I. ii. 

5 Xuin. xxi. la, hi, 10. 6 Num. xxi. 20 ; comp, xxxiii. 45-17. 
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tains, in which Dibon was certainly situated. It might 
properly be called a Oai ; since on the west are eminences 
forming the crest of the Abarim ; and at some distance on 
the east is a chain of hills towards the desert. 1 2 

III. THE GHGR: SIDE VALLEYS FROM THE WEST. 

The northernmost valley which enters the basin of the 
Ilfileh from the north-west; is that of the Derdarah, the 
stream coming from Merj ’Ayftn. This stream, though not 
strictly perennial, will bo described among the branches of 
the upper Jordan.* 

Opposite to the lake of tho Huleh, the great Wady Hen- 
daj breaks down through the western mountain by a deep and 
narrow chasm ; tho steep banks of which are several hundred 
feet high. It drains the region around cl-Jish (Giscala) and 
further west. In May, 1852, a fine brook was flowing in it ; 
which, however, did not appear to be perennial. 3 

Three valleys issue upon the plain of Gennesareth from 
the adjacent hills. Tho northernmost is Wady el-'Amud, 
which drains the region around Safed ; its bed was dry in 
May, 1852. The next, which also enters the plain from 
the west, is the Wady er-Rubudiyeh, the continuation of Wady 
Sellumeh, which comes from the eastern portion of the plain 
of ltiuueh. 4 A fine brook flowing in it in spring and early 
summer is nearly used up in irrigating the southern part of 
the plain. The third valley is Wady cl-Hamam, coming in 
from tho south-west. It has its beginning in the hills north- 
west of Hattin, and descends to the plain of that village; 
which itself is but a terrace or step between the high table- 
land further south and the lower tract along the lake ; and is 

1 Burcklmnlt, Syrio^p. 300. Comp, above, p. 35. 

2 See Chap. II., Soot. I. 

3 I^ntor Biblical Researches, pp. 304, 305. 

4 Liitor Biblical Researches, pp. SO, 81, 344. 
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skirted by a ridge along its north-eastern side. Nearly 
opposite the village the Wady breaks down through this 
ridge by a deep and singular chasm. The sides of the upper 
or south-western portion of the chasm are precipitous rock, 
five or six hundred feet in height. The length of the chasm 
is over a mile ; its course about north-east ; and it becomes 
gradually aider towards tlie lower end. About midway of 
the passage, there are caverns in the elifls on each side ; 
though fewer on the left. On tlio right several of these 
caverns are walled up in front; and these are now called 
Ktil'at Ibn Mann. Further down, at the mouth of the 
chasm, are many smaller excavations in the up|>er perjvm- 
dicular clifis. 1 2 3 The bid of the Wady, below tho chasm, turns 
to the lake near Mejdel (Mwjdala). On the south-eastern 
bank of Wady el-Hamnm, just above where it enters tho 
chasm, is a site of ruins, now called Irbid. This is tlic 
Beth-Arbel of Scripture, and the Arbela of Josephus; near 
which the historian describes cavern# in the face of a preci- 
pice, which was occupied by robbers as a fastness, from which 
they were dislodged by Herod.* 

South of the lake of Tiberias, and below the mouth of the 
Hieromax, the Wady el-Bireli descends from the west to the 
Jordan. It drains the country on the east and south of 
Mount Tabor; and is formed by two main branches, both 
deep ; one coming from Khan et-Tujjar on tho north-east of 
the mountain ; the other, Wady Sherar, having its beginnings 
in the plain south of Tabor and around Endor . The 
united valley breaks down to tho Ghor by a deep and sharp 
chasm. 9 

We now come to tho great scriptural valley (P?V) of Jcz - 

1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 342, 343. 

2 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 342, 343. Joseph. Bel. Jud., 1. 1<». 
2-4. Antiq., 14. 15. 4, 5. Biblical Researches, II. p. 398 sq. [HI. 

pp. 280, 281]. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 340, 341. 
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reel . 1 * 3 This extends from the plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon 
eastward ; and is indeed the middle one of the three great 
anus, into which that plain divides itself towards the east. 
Tho valley lies between the mountains of Little Hermon on 
the north, and Gilboa on the south. Its beginning, the 
dividing line or watershed in tho great plain, is near the 
villages Fiiloh and ’Afuleh. From this point it sinks rapidly 
along the western end of Little Hermon, until it turns E.S.E. 
along that mountain. Its south-western bank, in this upper 
part, is already more than a hundred feet high at the village 
of Zcr’in (Jrzrrel) ; and is a steep and rocky declivity. The 
mountains on each side extend to the Ghor, being about an 
hour apart. Jezreel in the west, and Bethshean in tho cast, 
were in sight of each other, at the opposite ends of this great 
avenue. 

This valley forms a beautiful meadow-like plain, from two 
to three miles in breadth by about fifteen in length, watered 
by the great fountain of #czreel, the Tubania of the crusaders, 
now called 'Ain Jalud.* There are also other fountains in 
tho valley lower down ; and tho stream, as the Jalud, con- 
tinues down to the Ghor. Tho valley is very fertile, and is 
mostly cultivated, even to the top of tho northern hills east- 
ward of Little Hermon, Tho southern side is everywhere 
shut in by tho bare rocky wall of Gilboa . 51 Beisan stands 
just upon the brow of tho descent or offset by which this 
upper plain drops down to tho lower level of tho Ghor. 
Towards the south, a portion of the upper plain stretches off 
along the eastern front of tho mountains of Gilboa . 4 It was 
in tho valley of Jezreel, that Gideon discomfited the Midian- 
ites ; and here too was fought the battle between Israel and 
the Philistines, in which Saul and Jonathan were slain on 

1 Josh. xvii. ltf; Judg. vi. 33: Hosca i. 5. 

* 1 Sam. xxix. 1. Biblical Researches. II. p. 323 [III. p. 108]. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 338, 339. 4 Sec above, p. 70. 

G 2 
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Mount Gilboa. 1 This valloy and the plain of Esdraelon fur- 
nish a direct and easy passage from tho Jordan to tlio Medi- 
terranean. 

South of the mountains of Gilboa and of S&kilt comes in 
Wady Malih (Salt) ; so called from a placo of salt springs 
found upon it. It begins near Toyasir (Ashr ) ; 2 and, passing 
down eastward for a time, afterwards winds off among tho 
low hills and ridges, which here constitute the west sido of 
the Ghdr. South of tho low bluff on which Sukut lies, Wady 
Malih reaches tho Jordan as a broad valley witli a deep 
channel. 3 

Tho next important valley is Wady 1 1-Fari’a ; which has 
its remotest head in the plain of tho Mukhna near Nabulus 
of which it is the drain. Another head logins north-west 
of Tulluzah, and is the main branch. The former, com- 
mencing some distance south of Nabulus, and passing along 
on the east of the low ledge which is before the little plain 
of Salim, afterwards lies close to am eastern mountain, and 
sweeping around its north-western flank, breaks down to 
the level of the Fari’a by a deep and narrow chasm, along 
which the rocky strata arc singularly dislocated. Below aro 
several mills. The main branch comes down further north, 
with a fine stream. Still anothor valley and stream come in 
from the north-west, at Burj cl-Fari’u, a small ruined tower 
on a low bluff ; and hero too is a mill, with immense deposits 
from the w T ater on tho rocks. Tho streams unite some dis- 
tance further down tho valley. The general direction of the 
valloy is about E.S.E. In one part it is a beautiful basin 
of meadow land, two or three miles in diameter, with tho 
stream meandering through it. Below this meadow tho 
Talley is shut in by a spur from the northern hills and a 
projecting rock on the south, forming a narrow gorge or 

1 Judg. vi. 33, vii. 1 wp; 1 Sum. xxix. 1, xxxi. 1-10. 

2 Josh. xvii. 7. Later Biblical Rcscurcla.s, pp. 300, 300. 
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door, still an hour from the line of the Ghur. The extreme 
eastern point of the northern hills, forming the bluff in the 
angle between the Fari’a and the Ghur, is called Makhrud. 
Between this and Kilm Surtabeh the broad plain of the 
Fdri’a merges in that of the Ghor, here known as the 
Kurawa . 1 * 

On the other side of Kurn Surtabeh, whigh projects 
towards the south-east far into the Ghur, between it and the 
next, and lower promontory of the western mountain, called 
cl-Muskiirali, a broad bay or oflbet extends up from the Ghor. 
Into tliis offset descend two deep and precipitous gorges (the 
northern one is Wady Bursheh), which unite below, and form 
Wady Fusail, from a site of ruins of that name, the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Phasaelis. In the northern chasm, 
nearly an hour above the present village, is a fine fountain, 
’Ain Fusail : tlie water of which flows to the village, and is 
there absorbed by irrigation.* 

The deep gorge of Wady el-’Anjeh enters the Ghur south 
of el-Muskurah. It is known further up as Wady cs-Samieli 
and Wady Mulmmek ; and drains the region above and 
around Kefr Malik . 3 

The next valley is Wady en-Nawa’imeh. Commencing in 
the north-east of Bethel, it passes between Deir Duwan and 
Iti nation as Wady el-Mutyah or cl-'Asas, and breaks down to 
the Ghor as a deep and precipitous gorge. Along this gorge 
we ascended in 183 S to Deir Duwan and Bethel from Jericho. 
The course of the Wady lies across the northern part of the 
terrace at the foot of the mountain, just north of the foun- 
tains of I)ftk . 4 

Directly back of Jericho lies the wild glen by which the 
great Wady Kelt enters the Ghor. This valley drains the 

1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 301, 304. 

* Later Biblical Rest 'arches, pp. 202, 203. Van do Velde Memoir, p. 122. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 201, 202. 

4 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 444, 568, 572 [II. pp. 120, 303, 309]. 
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whole region oast of Jerusalem as ftr north as to Bethel. 
It receives many branches j as Wady es-Suweinit, beginning 
between Bethel and el-Bireh, and passing down between Qeba 
and Michmash; Wady F&rah, having its head south of 
Bamah ; and other shorter Wadys further south. These all 
unite in the high table-land above, and form the Kelt, in 
which, however, there flows no permanent stream. On ho 
south side* of the deep gorge by which it issues from tho 
mountains, the road to Jerusalem climbs an ukabah (pa-w) 
of seven or eight hundred feet, in order to gain tho higher 
region above. On this road, and witliiu tho gorge, is soei u 
deserted tower, now called Kakon . 1 * 

The stream of this valley in winter, with that of Ain es- 
Sultan or Elisha’s fountain, which flows to it, is doubtless 
“ the water of Jericho/’ which, at its confluence with tho 
Jordan, marked the point of departure for the border ln tween 
Benjamin and the sons of Joseph ; namely, “from Jordan 
by Jericho, at the water of Jericho on the east, to tho wilder- 
ness,” etc./ and the fc4 river” mentioned in Scripture, 

as on tlie border between Judah and Benjamin, where this 
border ascends tlie mountain . 3 Wady Kelt would seem 
also, with more probability than any other valley, to be the 
“ brook” (^n?) Cherith , where Elijah hid himself and was fed 
by ravens. The prophet being at Samaria, the residence of 
Ahab, was directed to turn “ eastward ” to the Cherith, “ that 
is, towards Jordan .” 4 Josephus, speaking apparently 

according to the natural tradition, says, that the prophet 
went to “the parts towards tho south” (7a Trpoc votov 
ptp?}). 5 In the indefinitencss of tho ancients as to points 
of compass, both of the above specifications may be taken as 
referring to the south-east ; and are thus reconciled. Further, 

1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 5.07, 5. r >8 [II. p. 288]. 

a Josh. xvi. 1 ; comp, xviii. 12, 13. Josh. xv. 7. 

4 1 Kings xvii. 3-7. Not before nor cunt of Jordan ; romp. Gen. xviii. 

26, xix. 28; Judg. xvi. 3. * Joseph. Antiq., 8. 13. 2. 
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the names Cherith and Kelt foe made up of corresponding 
Hebrew and Arabic consonants; the main difference being 
the change of r to J, which is not ennsnaL 1 We thus have, 
in favour of the proposed identity, this close resemblance 
of names and a probable location. Christian tradition was 
early at fault in respect to the Cherith. Eusebius and 
Jerome place it on the east of the Jordan ; and, many cen- 
turies later, tho crusaders found it in Wady iffisail. 2 But 
in tho latter case Josephus could hardly speak of the prophet 
os going from Samaria towards the south. 

In tho time of Saul, while the Philistines were encamped 
at Michmash, and Saul and Jonathan with about six hundred 
men lay at Gibcah of Benjamin, the Philistines sent out 
tlireo companies of spoilers : one towards tho north, to Ophra 
(Taiyibeh); one towards the west, to Beth-horon; and a 
third by “ way of tho border that looketh towards the valley 
of Zeboim towards tho wilderness.” 3 As Saul and his men 
lay at Gibcah, south-west of Michmash, the course of this 
last company was probably towards the south or south-east ; 
and tlic “border” spoken of was that between Benjamin and 
Judah. The v alley (N'3) of Zeboim, or Hyenas, then, would 
seem to have been an open valley lying in that direction 
from Michmash, and forming one of the head branches of 
Wady Kelt. A town Zeboim is also named in Scripture as 
belonging to Benjamin ; but, judging from the places with 
which it is enumerated, it must have been situated further 
west than Hamah, perhaps in or near the plain of Lydda. 4 
Of course it had nothing to do with the above valley. 

Wo come now to valleys more frequently mentioned in 
Scripture than any other; namely, those round about the 
Holy City. They are tho " brook” (^n3) Kidnm on the north 

1 Goson. Hob. Lex., letter Comp, also the name of the place 

'Pivoit6\ovpa and , PivoK6povpa. 

3 Bmcardurt, c. 7, p. 178. Marin. Sanut., p. 247. 

3 1 Sum. xiii. 15-18. 4 Noli. xi. 34. 
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and east of the city, usually called the Talley of Jehoshaphat ; 
and the Talley (N*J) of Himcm on the west and south. Upon 
the broad and elevated promontory within the fork of these 
two valleys lies Jerusalem. 1 

The Kidron in Hebrew is a Nalial which in the 

Seventy, the New Testament, and Josephus, is rendered 
M winter brook ” (xtlpafipoc ) ; and Josephus speaks of it also 
as a u ravine ” (fdpoy£). a It has its beginning juBt by tlio 
tombs of the Judges, about half an hour N. by W. of 
the city, in a slight depression through which one begins 
to descend into the great Wady Beit Banina which gcx^ to 
the Mediterranean. The region here, around the head of t* o 
Kidron, is very rocky, and full of excavated sepulchres ; and 
these continue with more or less frequency on both sides 
of the valley all the way down to Jerusalem. Tho valley 
runs for fifteen minutes directly towards the city ; it is hero 
shallow and broad, and in some places tilled, though very 
stony. It then turns nearly east, almost at a right angle, 
for about ten minutes, passing on tho north of tho tombs of 
the Kings. Here it is still shallow ; and is about two hundred 
rods distant from the present city. It then bends again to 
the south, and following this general courso passes between 
the city and the Mount of Olives. 

Opposite the northern part of the city and above, the 
valley spreads out into a basin of some breadth, now tilled, 
and having plantations of olive and other fruit-trees. Further 
down, the valley contracts and descends rapidly; and tho 
steep western side becomes steeper and more and more ele- 
vated above the bottom. At the gate of St. Stephen this 
elevation is one hundred feet; at tho south-east comer of 
the Haram-area it is one hundred and fifty feet. On the oast 
the Mount of Olives rises higher, but is not so steep. At tho 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 258 sq. fl. p. 380 sq.]. 

2 Heb. and Sept., 2 Sam. xv. 23; 1 Kings ii. 38, etc.; John xviii. 1. 
Joseph. Antiq., 8. 1. 5. Also Joseph. Bel. Jud., 5. 2. 3, Ibid., 5. 4. 2. 
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tomb of Absalom, so called, the bottom of the Talley has be* 
come merely ft deep golly, the narrow bed as of a torrent, 
from which the hills rise directly on each side. Beneath the 
south-east corner of the H&ram, the valley makes a sharp 
turn for a moment to the right, and then passes down as 
before. This part is the narrowest of all ; it is here a mere 
ravine between mountains. The corner of the Haram-area 
overhangs this part; the angle of the wall standing upon 
the very brink of the steep declivity. Still further south the 
western hill declines towards the south as rapidly as the 
volley itself ; the latter opens gradually, and receives from 
the west the Tyropooon with the rill from Siloam. Below 
this it becomes broader, and is tilled ; and just below the 
point where the valley of llinnom comes in, is the well of 
Job or Nehcmifth, the ancient En-rogel. 1 

For about five hundred yards below this well, the valley 
continues its course S.S.W., and is from fifty to one hundred 
yards wide. It is here full of olive and fig trees ; and is in 
most parts tilled and sown with grain. It then turns 
S. 75° E. for about half a mile ; after which it takes a more 
southern course for a time, and passes on as a very deep, 
wild, rocky chasm, about E.S.E. to the Dead Sea, which it 
enters just south of Ras el-Feshkhah. On the right bonk 
of this chasm, somewhat more than halfway towards the 
Dead Sea, is situated the celebrated convent of Mar Saba, 
founded in tho early part of the sixth century. From it the 
valley is called in that part and above, by tho Arabs, Wady 
cr-lialiib, “ Monks’ valley ; ” while near to the Dead Sea it 
is known as Wady cn-Ndr, “ Fire valley.” 2 

At the present day tho “ brook " Kidron of Scripture is 
nothing more than tho dry bed of a winter torrent. No 
stream flows in it now, except occasionally in the rainy 
season of winter, when after heavy rain tho waters rush down 

1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 2(38-272 (I- PP* 396-400]. 

2 Biblical Rest ‘arches, I. pp. 272. 1382, 5131 [I. p. 402, II. pp. 26, 240]. 
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into it from the neighbouring hills, and form (though rarely) 
a torrent. Nor is thoro any evidence that there was anciently 
more water in it than at present. 1 2 * 

The v alley (N'3) of Hinnom is called in Scripture also the 
valley of the son or sons of Hinnom * It has its beginnings 
in a shallow depression or basin west of the northern part of 
the city ; in tho midst of which basin is the upper pool or 
reservoir, usually iillcd with water.® On the west a swell 
of land divides it from tho valley in which is tho convent 
of the Cross ; on tho south is a low hilj ; and beyond it tlic 
valley or plain of Rcphaim. From the basin the open stony 
valley rims E.S.E. nearly to the Yafa gate of tho city ; tlio 
depth of the valley at this point being about forty-fivo feet 
lower than the gate. It here turns south, and lies along 
under the steep western declivity of Zion, quite to its south- 
western corner. Here only a low ridge or swell separates it 
from the plain of Rcphaim. Higher up, nearly opposite tho 
south wall of the modern city, tho whole breadth of the 
valley is occupied by the ruins of an ancient reservoir, 
the lower pool. 4 

At the south-west comer of Zion the valley sweeps around 
to tho east, and descends with great rapidity, between Zion 
and the opposite hill in the south, to tho valley of tho 
Kidron, which it enters about one hundred yards above tho 
well of Job. The hill south of Hinnom is steep, rocky, and 
full of sepulchres. The south-eastern comer of Zion, be- 
tween the two valleys, runs down and out in a low point. 
At the junction of tho two valleys there is an open oblong 
plot, reaching from the gardens below Siloam neai^y to tho 
wall of Job, and comprising also tlio lower portion of 
Hinnom. Its breadth is one hundred and fifty yards 


1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 272 [I. p. 402]. 

2 Josh. xv. 8 ; Jcr. xix. 2, (3 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 10, Keth. 

Isa. vii. 3. Biblical Researches, I. pp. 238, 326 [I. pp. 352, 483]. 

4 Isa. xxii. 0. Biblical Researches, I. p. 327 [I. p. 485 J. 
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or more. The western and north-western parts of this 
plot are in liko manner occupied by gardens; many of 
which aro on terraces, and receive a portion of the waters 
of Siloam. 1 2 

In these gardens, lying partly within the lower end of the 
valley of Hinnom, Jerome fixes the place of Tophet , where 
tho Jews practised the horrid rites of Moloch and Baal, 
and “ burned their sons and their daughters in the fire.” * 
Tophet was not tho namo of the valley ; but was merely a 
place in the valley qf Hinnom. 3 It was probably in allusion 
to this detested and abominable firo, that the later Jews ap- 
plied the name of this valley, Gehenna, (Dirr 4 !, yievva), to 
denote the place of future punisliment, or the fires of hell ; 
and thus it was also used by our Lord and others in the New 
Testament. 4 

In the basin at the upper end of tho valley of Hinnom, 
west of the city and near the upper pool, there was anciently 
a fountain called Gilton . A “ brook ” appears to have 
flowed from it down to tho valley. This fountain Hezckiah 
caused to lie stopped : and brought its waters “ down to the 
west side of the city of David.” 5 This was done for the 
purposes of military defence. Tho Son of Sirach also tells 
us that “ 1 fezekiali strengthened his city, and brought in 
water into tho midst of it ; he dug with iron into the rock 
and built fountains for tho waters.” 6 From all this it would 
seem to follow that Hczekiali covered over the fountain of 
Gihon, and brought its waters into the city, and probably to 
tho temple, by a subterranean channel. This inference has 
been strengthened by an aqueduct hewn in the rock, dis- # 

1 Jlihlical Researches, I. pp. 272-274 [I. p. 402-405]. 

- Jit. vii! 31 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 10; comp. Jcr. xxxii. 35 with .Tor. xix.5. 

» Ibid. Also Jer. vii. 32, xix. 0, 11-14. So - the valley ” Jer. ii. 23. 

4 Mntth. v. 22; fcviii. 0 ; Murk ix. 43, 45; James iii. 6, etc. 

2 C’hron. xxxii. 4, 30; comp, xxxiii. 14, Heh. Biblical Researches, 

1. p. 340 [I. p. 512]. 

Sirach xiviii. 17 [19], Cod. Alex. 
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covored in Zion. Indeed, it is not impossible that some con- 
nection may yet be detected between tho intermitting foun- 
tain in the valley below the Haram, and sonio channel now 
unknown bringing down tho water of tho ancient Gihon to 
the temple. It was to Gihon, or more probably to summer 
gardens below it, that Solomon was brought down from Zion, 
in order to be proclaimed king. 1 

When Abraham was returning from the slaughter of the 
kings, the king of Sodom went out to meet him “at tho 
valley (?££) of Sharch , which is the King 8 dale and of 
Absalom it is related, that in his lifetime ho erected for 
himself a monumental pillar in the same King’s dale.* Jo- 
sephus, speaking doubtless according to national tradition, 
says that this monument was two stadia, a quarter of a mile, 
distant from Jerusalem. 8 Now a valley at this distance from 
the city is found at three points, and no more. One is tho 
upper part of the Kidron, where it runs lirst south-east and 
then east ; the distance lining reckoned from tho northern 
(third) wall in the time of Josephus. Another is the head 
of the valley of Ilinnom, around the upper pool. The third 
is the Kidron below the well of Job. The first of these is 
still marked by the elaborate tombs of the Judges and many 
other ancient sepulchres; tho remaining two have none. 
The monument erected by Absalom was apparently in tin? 
nature of a sepulchral column or cijjpm ; “for he said, 1 
have no son to keep my name in remembrance ; *’ 4 and a 
natural place for it would bo in the upper Kidron, among 
other sepulchral monuments and sepulchres. The rock-hewn 
tomb, now known as Absalom’s, in the Kidron valley below 
and opposite the ancient temple, cannot here come into tho 
account, for the distance does not agree ; and its form is that 
of the rock tombs of Petra, belonging to a period later than 

1 1 Kings i. IY.I, 4."*. Joseph. Antiq., 7. 14. 5. 

2 Gen. xiv. 17 ; 2 ^ani. xviii. 18. 3 Jwpli. Aiititp, 7 10. 21. 

4 2 Sam. xviii. 18; romp. Gen. xxxv. 20. 
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tho Christian ora. 1 The King’s dale, then, was the upper 
Kidron ; and hero the King of Sodom met Abraham return- 
ing from tho north along tho usual road, to reach his tents 
near Hebron. 2 If now the King’s dale of Abraham and that 
of Absalom 1)0 the same, it follow's conclusively that the 
Salem of Mclchizcdck was Jerusalem ; and not, as Jerome 
supposes, a Salem a few miles south of Scythopolis. 3 

The prophet Joel speaks of the Valley (p®V.) of Jehodiaphat 
as the place where God will judge the heathen for their 
oppression of the Jews. 4 5 6 This would seem to be merely 
a symbolical valley, in allusion to the signification of the 
name, Jehovah jwbjeth. There is not the slightest historical 
ground, either in the Scriptures or in Josephus, for connect- 
ing it with the valley of the Kidron. But it was very early 
so connected ; for already in the fourth century we find Euse- 
bius and others speaking of the Kidron as the valley of 
Jehosliaphat/* On a like slender foundation rests the popular 
]>clief current among Jews, Romanists, and Muliammedans, 
that the last judgment will be held in this valley.® Yet 
after this long usage of tho name, there is now no valid 
reason why wo should not still so employ it. 

The prophet Isaiah speaks of Jerusalem itself as the valley 
-f Vision ; and Jeremiah also once called it simply the 
Valley (PW). 7 The temple at Jerusalem, where Jehovah 
was enthroned, was properly the seat of vision ; but why the 
city is addressed as a valley , is not so clear. Moriah, on 
which tho temple stood, was separated from the higher 

1 Bibliml Resiarelus, I. pp. 340-352 [I. pp. 518-521]. 

* (Sell. xiv. 13. 

llirmn. Ep. ad Evang., 73. Opera 'id. Martianny\ II. p. 573. 

Later Biblical Uos» niches, p. 333. 4 J«*'l iii. [iv.J 2, 12. 

5 Onoinast., Article Cne.hu. Cyril in J<xd iii. [iv.] 2, 12. Itin. 
Hienw., p. 504 (id. tVew.\ 

6 Reluml, Palucsthui, p. 355. Qiuuvsmius, II. p. 156. Mejr. id-Din 
in Fundgr. (lea Or., II. p. 381. Biblical Kuacarclica, I.p. 260 [I. p. 306J. 

7 Iaa. xxii. 1, 5 ; Jer. xxi. 13. 
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western hills Zion and Akra, by a depression or valley 
within the city. Did perhaps the valley of the prophets 
refer to the fact, that from those higher points tho temple 
appeared lower, and as if in a valley ? Or did it refer to 
the more general feature, that the whole city lies upon tho 
upper slope of the Kidron, and descends rapidly towards that 
valley ? 

Another valley mentioned in Scripture is also to be 
referred to the Kidron. The prophet Amos, to express the 
extent of the land from north to south, gives it as “ from the 
entering in of Hamath unto tho river of the wilderness .” 1 
Another sacred writer, presenting the same idea, says, “ from 
the entering of Hamath unto the sea of the plain,” or Dead 
Sea.* In the first case it is the valley of tho ’ Arahah ; 
in the second, it is in like manner the sea of the * Arahah ; 
each being the southern limit. The former, therefore, would 
seem to be tho Kidron, which enters the Dead Sea not far 
from its northern end. 

There remains a single valley named in Scripture south of 
tho Kidron. It is the valley of Berachah , or of Blessing, 
rendered memorable by the rejoicings of the Hebrews after 
the victory of Jehoshaphat . 8 It was in tho “ wilderness of 
Tekoa.” At the present day there exists west of Tekoa 
a ruined town on the west side of a broad open valley 
running north ; and both tho town and the valley in that 
part bear the name of Beraikut, corresponding to the ancient 
Berachah. The valley afterwards turns south-east ; is then 
called Wady Khanzireh; and appears to run to Wady 
Khureitfin . 4 

Along the western coast of the Dead Sea, south of tho 
Kidron, several great valleys break down to tho shore by 

1 Amos vi. 14. 2 * 2 Kings xiv. 25. 

3 2 Chrou. xx. 26 ; comp. v. 20-23. 

4 lift tor Biblical Researches, p. 275. Wolcott in Bibliotheca Sacra, 

1843, p. 43. 
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deep and wild gorges ; but as none of them are alluded* to 
in Scripture, it is not essential to describe them here. Such 
are tho Wadys Ta’amirah, Dorejeh, el-Gh&r or ’Arcijeli, 
el-Khubarah, cs-Seyal, etc. 

IV. VALLEYS RUNNING TO THE COAST. 

Tho valleys of the western slope, along the coast, present 
in their upper portions tho same general features as those 
already described. Having their commencement in the 
mountains and hill-country, they take their course some- 
times for a long distance through the same, as deep chasms ; 
and then break through and issue upon the western plains 
by narrow gorges, like those along the Ghor. In the plains 
they aro, for tho most part, only shallow water-beds; by 
which tho waters of the rainy season arc drained off to the 
Mediterranean. 

The northernmost valley to be mentioned here is found in 
tho hill-country south-east from Tyre. Three valleys, con- 
verging from different points, come together in the plain 
around the village of Eumeish ; one from the north-east near 
Bint Jcbcil; another from tho S.S.E. from around Kefr 
Bir’im and SaW ; and the third from tho south-west. From 
Kumcisli the plain or broad valley extends N.N.W. for half 
an hour, when it contracts; but afterwards expands again 
into a smaller plain south of Dibl ; after which it again con- 
tracts. This valley is known as Wady el-'Aytln ; and the 
direct road from Rumeish to Tyre passes along it as far as 
to its junction with Wady Scribbin coming from the north- 
cast from towards Tibnin. Hero the valley turns south- 
west, along the south-eastern baso of the outermost ridge. 
After following this courso for some time, it again turns 
between west and north-west, issues from the mountains 
by a deep and narrow gorge, and as Wady el-’Azziyeli skirts 
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the northern base of tho mountains to the sea near Ms 
el-Abyad. 1 

Between this promontory and Eds on-N&kftrah further 
south, a shorter valley, Wady Hamul, breaks down through 
the mountains by a narrow gap to the coast. 8 

Tho great valley of the wild region back of Bus cn-Nukuroh 
and the plain of ’Akka, is tho Wady el-Kurn. It drains 
a large tract of country ; having ono of its two main heads 
above Beit Jenn in the south-eastern angle of the mountains, 
and tho other in the little plain of Bukei’a further west. 
The valley forms everywhere a deep and wild chasm ; and 
is described by the Arabs, in true oriental stylo, as so deep 
and precipitous as to be impassable, so that even eagles can- 
not fly across it. On an isolated cliff in this valley is situated 
the fortress of Kurein, the Montfort of the crusaders ; now in 
ruins and almost inaccessible. The great chasm by which 
the valley breaks down to the w estern plain and sea, not far 
south of en-Nakilrah, is visible from ’Akka. 8 

The western part of the fine plain of Ramah, in the hill- 
country east of ’Akka, is drained by a head-branch of Wady 
Shaab. It breaks through the # ridge south of the plain by a 
gap ; and is there joined by another branch, coming from 
Suklinin and ’Arrabch. The valley descends rapidly, and 
becomes deep and narrow, but is not rocky. The hills sink 
down gradually as it enters the plain ; through which it 
passes on, as a mcadow-like, marshy depression, to the river 
Na’rnan, the ancient Bolus, near its mouth. The permanent 
sources of the latter are in the plain. Wady Sha’ab has 
usually no water. 4 

The next important valley is Wady Abilin, which there is 
good reason for regarding as tho scriptural valley (N'3) of 

1 Ijatcr Biblical Researches, pp. 02, 07, OH. 

2 Ijatcr Biblical Researches, p. 05. 

:i Ijatcr Biblical Researches, pp. 00, 77, 1)0. 

4 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 78, 85, 87, 88, 1015. * 
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Jiphthali-el on the border of Zebulun and Aslier. 1 This valley 
has its main head in the fertile basin cast of the sightly vil- 
lage of Kaukab, lying north-east from ’Abilin. Into this 
basin there descends from the east a short open Wady, which 
separates the hill Dcidebeh overhanging Kcfr Mcnda from 
the lino of hills further north. Just beyond the watershed 
at the head of this Wady is the site of Jefat, the ancient 
Jotapatd ; and from it a valley runs down south-east to the 
plain ol-Biittauf at Cana ; thus in a manner isolating the hill 
Dcidebeh. From the basin above mentioned, Wady ’Abilin 
sweeps off south and south-west around the high tract on 
which Kaukab stands ; and turning north-west passes down 
on the north of ’Abilin to the western jdain ; where it goes 
to the river Na’mdn. The northern border of Zebulun was 
carried from Rcmnion, now Ilummanch, in the plain el- 
Biittauf, on the north to Hannathon ; “and the outgoings 
thereof are in the valley of Jiphthali-el.” Again, the eastern 
border of Asher, coming from Beth-dagon south of Carmel, 
“ reaclieth to Zebulun and to the valley of Jiphthali-cl.” It 
seems probable, therefore, that the line of hills between 
Suklmin and Kcfr Meiula was the northern boundary of 
Zebulun in this part ; and that the valley of Jiphthah-el was 
no other than the great Wady ’Abilin, which lias its begin- 
ning in those hills near Jefat. There may be also some 
correspondence between the Hebrew Jiphtah, the Greek 
Jotapata, and the Arabic Jefat ; inasmuch as the Greek term 
came through the corrupt dialect of the Galilaeans. Hence, 
the valloy may have given its name to the place, or vice 
trrxtt* 

Thc western part of the plain of Zebulun, cl-Buttauf, is 
drained by a water-bed called Wady Bedawiyeli ; which, still 
in tlio plain, is joined by another, draining the tract of 
country east of Soffurieh and around Tur’an nearly to Lubieh. 

1 Josh. xix. 14, 27. 2 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 105, 107. 

U 
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It passes off as a narrow plain in a south-wostorly course, 
among low hills ; and further down unitos with Wady Scffft- 
rieh, coming from the great fountain south of that place, with 
a fine brook. At some distanco below it hikes tho name of 
Wady Melik, becomes narrower, and winds among higher 
hills, until it joins tho Kishon, just as tho latter enters tho 
plains of ’Akka. Tho stream in it is understood not to bo 
permanent . 1 2 

The ‘‘river” (^nj) Kishon itself passes in a north-west 
course from the plain of Esdraelon to that of ’Akka by 
a valley between Carmel and tho hills opposite. See in 
Chap. II. Sect. I. 

South of tho plain of Esdraelon tho hills for a time arc 
lower ; and, though there are many valleys running in various 
directions, there are none at first which demand notice here. 
Tho fine plain around Dothan and Ya’bud is drained in that 
part by Wady Wosa’, passing off west on the south of Yatmd. 
Further down it takes the name of Wady Abu Nar ; and after 
a large bend to the south enters tho western plain on tho 
north of Jett ; and goes to the sea as tho river Abu Zabura, 
south of Caesarea.® 

Another valley, Wady Mussin, coming down from the 
plain of Fendekumieh, with a* narrow and deep channel, was 
said to join the Wady Abu Nur in the western plain. Others 
regard it as uniting with the next valley, Wady Sha’ir . 3 

Then follows the great Wady Sha’ir, coming from Kubulus. 
The narrow valley between mounts Ebal and Gcrizim, in 
which that city lies, has a gradual ascent for half an hour 
from the plain of tho Mukhna to tho town, situated directly 
upon the watershed, beyond which tho valley descends 
towards the north-west. Ilencc all tho waters coming down 
from Gerizim into the city, and all the fountains on that sido, 

1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 110, 112, 113. 

2 Liter biblical Researches, pp. 121, 122. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 12 1, 125. Van de Velde's Mop. 
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flow off north-westward ; and the stream continues, even in 
summer, for several miles down the valley. The channel 
skirts the southern and western sides of the basin of Samaria, 
receiving all the waters drained from the adjacent regions ; 
and passes out in tho north-west by a deep valley between 
high hills near Ramin. The bottom of this part of the 
valloy, as also tho hills, are in many parts cultivated ; and 
there arc in tho valley many very old olive-trees. At ’Ancbta, 
an hour below Ramin, are several mills, driven in winter by 
the stream. Down tliis valley, by ’Ancbta and Tfil Keram, 
passes tho ordinary camel-road from Nabulus to Ramleh and 
Ytifa; which, though circuitous, affords an easier descent and 
ascent of tho mountain than any other. This valley sweeps 
round in tho plain on tho north of Kalunsaweh ; and is 
marked on tho recent maps as turning south-westward to the 
sea at the marshes near the village of Failak. There is no 
permanent stream in its lowoj part, nor at the mouth. 1 

South of Nabulus and Wady Slia’ir, the valleys which 
drain tho western slope and brow of the mountains and enter 
tho plain, as far south as to the parallel of Jerusalem, all 
converge in the plain, and run to the river ’Aujcli, north of 
Yiifa. Not one of them goes by itself to the sea. Among 
the northernmost of these valleys is Wady ’Azzftn, having its 
head above tho village of that name ; and winding by a deep 
and narrow courso to the western plain, which it enters north 
of llableh. The Wady hero bends to the borth-west, and, 
passing very near to Kilkilieh on the north, then sweeps 
round to tho S.S.W., and leaves Kefr Saba (Antipatris) just 
on tho right. Thence its water-bed passes down, as a 
depression in the rich and beautiful plain, to join the ’Aujeh. 
This plain is separated from tho level tract immediately 
along tjio coast by a more elevated plateau, or range of low' 

1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 1 * 20 - 12 $. Wilson, Lands of the Bible, 
II. p. 255. Wildenbrueh in Monntsb. der Ges. fur Erdk., 1844, I. 
p. 232, and Table V. Van do Velde’s Map. 
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swells, occasionally rising into low hills. Tho Wady from 
tho mountains is doubtless the “river” which Josephus 
mentions as flowing by Antipatris . 1 

The next valley is the deep and rugged Wady Kanah, 
having its beginning in the southern part of the plain 
Mfikhna, near NAbalus, which it serves to drain ; the northern 
part of the some plain, os we have seen, being drained by 
Wady el-Fari'a and the Jordan. Wady Kanali passes out 
from the plain as a deep valley through the western hills, 
between the villages Kuza and ’Ain Abus. Near Deir Estieh 
it becomes wide and is cultivated; hero several fountains 
spring up in it. Further west it resumes its dark and rugged 
character ; and enters the plain half an hour south of Hableli, 
where it bears the local name of Wady Ziikur, from a ruined 
village on its northern side. It runs off just south of Jil- 
julieh to the water-bed in the plain ; and so goes to the 
’Aujeli.* There seems to he li^j reason to doubt but that this 
is the “ river” (^n?) Kanah of the book of Joshua, which was 
the boundary in this part between Ephraim and Manasseh. 
From the point where the valley leaves the mountains, the 
border between these tribes probably was drawn directly to 
the sea, at or near Arsiif 3 

The next important valley has its head at ’Akrabeh, several 
miles east of the Mfikhna, at a watershed in the plain below 
that village. From that point, one Wady goes eastward to 
the Jordan ; and the other, as Wady Bir Jenub runs west- 
ward, by Kubalan and south of the Mfikhna, and descends 
to the western plain as Wady Kibah, about half an hour 
north of Mejdel Yuba. In the plain it joins tho water-bed 
from Kefr Saba, and so goes to tho ’Aujeli . 4 

1 I/itor Biblical Researches, pp. 135, 130, 138. Joseph. Anti<p, 
10. ft. 2 ; comp. 13. 5. 1. 

2 Biblical Researches, TI. p. 273 [III. p. 03]. Later Biblical Re- 
searches, pp. 135, 130. See the next note but one. 

3 Josh. xvi. 8, xvii. 9. 

4 Biblical Researches, II. p. 272 [III. p. 92]. Later Biblical Re- 
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Next follows the great Wady BclAt, called also in its lower 
part Wady Kftrtiwa, from a village of that name on the north 
of it. This valley drains a large extent of the mountain 
region. It has three main head-branches. One begins south 4 
of Jufim (Gophna) ; and runs for a time in a northerly course, 
receiving smaller Wodys from the cast ; it is here deep, but 
open anil cultivated. After turning north-west it receives a 
large and deep branch, coming down on the north side of 
Sinjil and Jiljilia, and having its head in the plain of Turmus 
’Aya south of Shiloh. The third branch has its head just in 
the north of Sliiloh, passes down through the little plain of 
Lrigban, and as Wady Lubljan breaks through the western 
hills by a deep notch, and goes to join the Bclat near 
Kuntwa. Tho united valley issues from the mountains ten 
minutes south of Mejdel Y/iba, as Wady Kurawa; and 
passing down on the south of the great fountain at Kas el- 
’Ain, goes to the southern side of the ’Aujeh . 1 North-west 
of Gophna there is a shorter branch Wady, which runs west- 
ward just south of Tibneh ( Timnah ), and joins the Belat 
below. Across the valley from Tibneh is the hill of Gaash ; 
and this and other deep valleys round about are probably 
tho “ brooks ” (^H3) of Gaash , so named in Scripture.* 

Another largo valley, draining a wide extent of the western 
slopo and brow of the mountains, passes down along the 
plain on the east and north of Ludd (Lydda), and so north- 
west to the river ’Aujeh. It is hero known as Wady Ludd ; 

searches, pp. 130, 140, 206. The nlxwe account of Wady Ribiih ns algo 
of Wiuly Kanah and Wmly Bol;\t or Kftruwn, is founded either on 
jHTHonal observation or on information collected by Dr. Eli Smith and 
myself in 1838 and 1852, and given to the public in the Biblical Re- 
searches. Tho Map of Van de Velde (1856) represents them somewhat 
differently ; on what authority is not known. 

1 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 263-266, 271 [III. pp. 77-82, 90], Later 
Biblical Researches, p. 1 It). Sec the preceding note. 

2 2 Sam. xxiii. 30 ; 1 Chrou. xi. 32. Bibliotheca Sacra, 1813, pp. 
484, 496. See above, p. 38. 
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or also sometimes as Wady Muzeiri’ah. Where the Sultana, 
or great caravan-road crosses it north of Lydda, it is spanned 
by a long bridge of three or more arches, one of tho best in 
Palestine; showing that although dry in summer, yet in tho 
rainy season a torrent of water rushes along its bed. On*, 
bead-branch of this valley has its beginning boyond Ilam 
Allah, not far from tho southernmost head of Wady Belut, 
and passing down as a rugged chasm north of that village, 
issues from the mountain north of the lower Beth-horon; 
but whether it there turns south to tho plain of Beit Nuba, 
or goes on directly west to join Wady Ludd above the bridge 
just described, is not certainly determined . 1 Tho main tr^nk, 
however, of tho valley, above Ludd, is Wady ’Atallah, coining 
from the south east from tho lino plain of Beit Nuba. Into 
that plain descends Wady Suleiman, which drains tho western 
portion of the plain around Gibcon ; and up which ascends 
the ordinary camel route from Bamleh and Lydda to Jeru- 
salem. From the western part of the plain of Beit Nuba, 
Wady ’Atallah passes off about W.N.W. to tlio foot of the 
ridge on which stands the village of Kubab. Hero it receives 
Wady ’Aly from the left ; and bending more to tho N.N.W. 
proceeds through tho rolling plain to Lydda, where it becomes 
Wady Ludd . 2 3 * 

Wady ’Aly lias its head just on the brow of tho mountain 
back of Saris; and receiving apparently otlior like Wadys 
from the right, descends steeply to tho region of hills below ; 
and, sweeping to the south around the river Latrbn, goes to 
the ’Atallah on tho north of Kubab. Along this valley passes 
up the mountain tho direct road from Ihunleh to Jerusalem 
by Kubab, Saris, and Kuriet el-’Enab; less circuitous but 
more difficult than the route by Wady Suleiman . 8 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 453, II. p. 250 [II. p. 133, III. p. 59]. 

loiter Biblical Researches, p. 142. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 143-145. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 150, 157, 100. 
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Scripture makes mention of three valleys, which can only 
be referred to some of the branches of the great Wady at 
Lydda ; apparently to those near the mountains. Thus the 
valley (p&J?) of Ajalon is certainly identified with the plain 
of Beit Nuba (Meq Ibn *Omeir) by the circumstance that 
YAlo (Ajalon) still lies upon the hills on its southern border. 
This plain connects Wady Suleim&n with Wady ’Atallah. 
Joshua, pursuing the five kings from Gibeon, looked down 
from the heights of the upper Both-horon upon this beautiful 
vale, and pronounced the sublime command : “ Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon; and thou moon, in the valley of 
Ajalgn.” 1 Another is the valley or plain (nyp2) 0 f Ono 
once named by Nchemiah ; Ono, of course, being in or near » 
the plain. But the town Ono is several times mentioned ; 
and is always coupled with Lod (Lydda).* It follows that 
Ono was not far distant from Lydda ; and as the word Bik’ah 
signifies “plain shut in by mountains,” the plain of Beit 
Nuba w ould seem to correspond both in respect to form and 
nearness to Lydda. And as there is no other known plain 
in the region of Lydda which does thus correspond, we may 
assume the plain of Ono as lying around Beit Nuba. Men- 
tion is twice made of the valley (N'3) of Craftsmen (Hara- 
shim) ; which also is dirbctly coupled with the place Ono. 8 
It must therefore have been near Ono ; and may have been 
a side valley opening into the plain of Beit Nuba. 

The next estuary south of the river ’Aujeh and Yafh, is 
the Nahr liubin at Yebna, the ancient Jahneh or Jamnia . 
The name ltiibin comes from a Wely on the hills north of 
Yebna. The stream is not permanent In October, 1817, 
Irby and Mangles found tho bed nearly dry above the bridge; 
but below there was a fine sheet of water. In October, 1857, 

1 Josh. x. 10-12. Later Biblical Researches, p. 145. 

* Valley of Ono, Nell. vi. 2. Ono, tin* town, Nell. vii. 37, xi. 35 ; 
Ezra ii. 33; 1 Chr. viii. 12. 3 Nth. xi. 35; 1 Chron. iv. 14. 
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Tobler found no appearance of water , 1 * The Wady comes 
from the south-east through tho plain, from ’Ain Shciiis, tho 
ancient Beth-shemesh. It passes that place on the north 
side, os a broad and fertile plain, at the foot of tho project- 
ing ridge on which Surali (Zorah) is situated. Here and 
throughout the plain it is known as Wady Sfirar. This plain 
of the Suri&r extends up east and north-cast far into the 
mountains ; the projecting ridge of Zorah lying in front and 
enclosing it on the west. Tho upper portion of this enclosed 
plain is tdmost wholly shut in by lofty precipitous ridges. 
Into the north-eastern part of this recess, just cast of the 
village Ycshu’a (ancient Jeshua), descends tho deep and 
•narrow chasm of Wady Gliunlb; and further south, with a 
high intervening ridge, the still deeper and wilder chasm of 
the great Wady Ismail coining from Kulonieh. The largo 
watercourses of these two Wodys unite towards ’Ain Sliems 
to form Wady Siirar ; and the channel runs down on tho 
north of that ruin. The plains thus shut in, are beautiful 
and fertile . 8 

These two great valleys, Wady Isma’il (or Isma’in) and 
Wady Ghiirab, drain the whole mountain region south of ol- 
Bireh and west of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The former 
has its remote beginning just south of el-Birch in a hollow 
way leading down to tho open tract west of er-Ram ; while 
other heads are in the plain north and west of Gibcon, drain- 
ing them at first south-east into this valley ; which, as Wady 
Beit Hanina, passes close under the village of that name ; 
and so, in a south-westerly course, and afterwards W.S.W. 
along the south-easterly base of tho ridge on which are situ- 
ated Neby Samwil, Kustiil, Soba, and Kesla, Opposite to 
tho villages Kulonieh and Sataf, the great Wady is for a time 
called by those names. Near tho village ’Akur, another deep 

1 Jrby and Mangles, 1847, p. 57. Tobler, Drilte Wand mm*/, pp. 

20, 25. * Later Biblical Researches, pp. 155, 154. 
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side volley comes in from the east, made up of three branches. 
One of these, Wady cl-Wcrd, comes from the plain of Re- 
phaim just south-west of Jerusalem ; another is Wady Ahmed, 
coming from Beit Jala and the tract west of Bethlehem; 
and the third is Wady Bittir, which has its head near el- 
Khiidr (St. George) and joins the other near the village 
Bittir. Beyond this village the whole valley is called Wady 
Bittir, or also Wady Haniyeh, from the fountain in it near 
Welejeh. Below ’Akur the great united valley passes off 
W.S.W. as Wady Isma’il; and breaks down through the 
high ridge by a wild and rugged chasm to the little plain 
above ’Ain Shems . 1 

North-west of the ridge of Kustul and Sdba, the whole tract 
quite to tho western brow of the mountain, is drained by the 
two branches of Wady Ghurab. The longest and largest 
begins at some distance north-east of Beit Nukkaba and north 
of Kustul ; and lies close along the north-western base of the 
high ridge of Sdba. Tho shorter branch, which also is deep 
and rugged, begins just by Saris; and leaves on the west 
only tho high thin ridgo forming the western brow of the 
mountain.* 

Threo valleys named in Scripture appear to be connected 
with the preceding great Wady Surar and its head branches ; 
two of them on tho mountains, and one in the plains. The 
first is tho valley (p£}f) of Gibeon , referring apparently to the 
narrower plain between Gibeon and the ridge of Neby Sam- 
wil, probably as tho sccno of Joshua’s overthrow of the five 
kings . 3 The second is tho valley (PEV) of Rephaim or the 
Giants , south-west of Jerusalem, on tho border between Judah 
and Bonjomin. It is a broad valley or plain, separated from 

1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 455, 575, II. pp. 4, 5 [II. pp. 136, 314, 
TIL p. 325], Later Biblical Researches, pp. 158, 267. Tobler, Dritto 
Win aiming, pp. 163, 11)7. 

a Later Biblical Researches, pp. 155-158. 

3 Isa. xxviii. 21 ; comp. Josh. x. 10-12. Biblical Researches, I. pp. 
451, 155 [II. p. 135], 
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the valley of Hinnom only by a swell of rocky ground ; and 
in it Wady el-Werd has its beginning. Hero David fought 
a great battle with the Philistines, as narrated also by Jose- 
phus. 1 The remaining scriptural name, in or near the plain, 
is the r alley (^n3) of SoreJc, where Samson found Delilah. 
As Samson’s home was at Zorah, overlooking tho plain of 
Wady Siirar and also towards tho east the plain or recess 
shut in among the mountains, it is probable that the valley of 
Sorek was in that region. In accordance with this, Eusebius 
and Jerome testify, that in their day a village called Caphar- 
sorech (Kefr Sorek) was still shown not far from Zorah.* 
The valley of Sorek, then, was probably either tho Surur 
itself, in that part, or some side valley opening into it within 
the recess. The name appears to como from tho excellence 
of the vines and vineyards in this fine southern exposure. 

The great valley next south of tho Surar, Ijcars in tho plain 
tho name of Wady es-Sumt or es-Sunt, Acacia valley, from 
trees of that kind scattered in it. Two main branches unite 
to form it, Wady el-Musfirr in the north-east, and Wady 
es-Sur in the S.S.E. Wady el-Musiirr has its head not 
far north-west of el-Kliudr (St. George), and passes down by 
Jeb’ah, having received several other deep Wadys which 
break down from the brow of the mountain at and near Beit 
Sakarieh. 3 Its course is there about west. South of Beit 
Nettif it receives Wady es-Sur from the left ; and the united 
valley becomes Wady es-Sumt. Wady es-Sftr has its begin- 
ning near Beit Nusib, and is a fine open valley or plain. 4 
After the junction, Wady es-Sumt c'ontinues its course west- 
ward for an hour, as a broad, fertile plain with modoruto hills 
on each side. It then bends to tbc north, passing on tho right 

1 Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 10; also 2 Sam. v. 18, 22, xxiii. 13, H. Joseph. 
Antirj., 7. 4. 1. Ibid., 7. 12. 4. ^ 

* Judg. xvi. 4. Ononuwt., Article Snrech. 

3 Biblical Inarches, II. p. 5 [II. p. 327]. Later Biblical Re- 
searches, p. 284. 

4 Biblical Researches, II. pp.220, 223 [II. pp. 12,10]. 
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of Toll Zakariya ; and turning afterwards more to the left, 
reaches the plain. Wo were told in 1838 that it runs to the 
Surar ; but later information makes it continue by itself to 
the sea, not far north of Esd&d. 1 

On the south side of the noble plain of Wady es-Sumt, as 
it stretches off for an hour below the junction of its two 
branches, in a gap of the southern hill, are seen the ruins of 
Shuweikeh, the ancient Socoh of the plain of Judah, coupled 
in Scripture with Jarmath and Azekah.* Scripture, also, 
tells us that the Philistines “ were gathered together at Socoh, 
which bclongeth to Judah, and pitched between Socoh and 

Azekah And Saul and the men of Israel were 

gathered together and pitched by the valley (P??V) of Elah , 
und set the battle in array against the Philistines. And the 
Philistines stood on a mountain on the one side, and Israel 
stood on a mountain on the other side; and there was a 
valley between them.” B This graphic description enables 
us at onco to identify this part of Wady es-Sumt with the 
valley of Elah , the scene of David’s combat with Goliali, the 
iirst essay of the youthful warrior and poet as the champion 
of Israel. 4 

On the north side of Beit Jibrin, the ancient Eleutheropolis , , 
a long valley comes out from the mountains, known as Wady 
el-Fcranj, lying between Idhna and Tcrkumieh. Its heads 
are deep ravines breaking down on the north of Teffuh (Beth 
Tappuah) and from towards D&ra ( Adora ) and Hebron in 
tffo south-east. After pissing Beit Jibrin it turns north as a 
fine broad open valley among the low hills ; enters the great 
westeni plain ; and sweeps around on the south of Tell es- 
Sufioh, the Atlta Specula of the crusaders, towards the south- 
west. It passes just on the cast of tho village Bureir ; then 

1 Biblical Kcwwirliftf. II. pf>. 5,20, 21 [II. pp. 32G, 340]. Tobler, 
Pritte Wtutdcniug, pp. LSI, 107. 

- Josh. xv. 35. 3 1 Sain. xvii. 1-3. 

4 1 Stun. xvii. Biblical Researches, II. p. 21 [IL p. 340]. 
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toms west, having the village of Simsim on the north side; 
and bending more north-west goes to the soa, without a per- 
manent stream, just south of Askelon. In the plain this 
valley is known as Wady Simsim ; and has tho character of 
a broad and rich depression, with a gravelly watercourso 
usually dry. 1 2 3 Where it bonds wost around Bureir, it rocor w 
from the east the similar valley, Wady <:!-Hasy, which drafts 
the region of lower hills as far south as tiio region of ol-Bu ;j, 
and passes down on the nortli side of Tell el-IIasy, as a bro d 
meadow-like tract 4 

There is no direct scriptural allusion to tho great valliy 
just described; unless, perhaps, a portion of it may bo the 
valley (N'5) of Zephathah near Mureslia, wlicro King Asa de- 
feated the hosts of Zerah the Ethiopian. 8 Mancha, we know, 
was situated about a mile south-east of Beit Jihrin ; and tho 
broad valley running from the latter nearly to Toll cs-Satioh, 
may well have l>oen the battle-field in question, biking its 
name, Zephathah , from the neighbouring Tell, 

Another remarkable event of scriptural history probably 
took place in one portion of this valley in the plain ; I mean 
the baptism of the eunuch by Philip. This evangelist, being 
at Samaria, was directed by an angel to “ go toward tho 
south, unto tho way that goetli down from Jerusalem unto 
Gaza, which is desert.” 4 This last expression cannot well 
refer to Gaza ; it was not true in fact when the book of Acts 
was written. It belongs, therefore, rather to tho angel, 
specifying which of tho several roads from Jerusalem to 
Gaza Philip was to visit. It was the road leading through 
the uninhabited district, without towns and villages ; and of 
conrso the southernmost road It corresponds to the present 
road from Beit Jibrin to Gaza; which now, as anciently, is 

1 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 24, 35, 40, 49, 71 [II. pp. 355, 371, 383, 
391, 427]. 

2 Biblical Researches, II. pp, 47, 48 [II. pp. 387-390]. 

3 2 Cbroa. xiv. 10, 4 Acts viii. 2(5 ; comp. v. 5. 
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also tho main route from Hebron to Gaza. This route lies 

along on tho north side of the meadow-like tract of Wady el- 
Hasy, and also of Wady Simsim for a short distance below 
tho junction. In the gravelly bed of these valleys we saw, 
in May, 1838, water percolating through the sand and gravel, 
and forming occasional pools. It was probably on this road 
that Philip found tho eunuch, and baptized him. Philip 
himself was next found at Azotus (Ashdod), a few miles north 
of this very spot . 1 * This definite mention of the “desert” 
and of Azotus, are decisive against the legendary tra- 
ditions, which fix the place of the baptism anywhere upon 
tho mountains, either north of Hebron or south-west of 
J erusalem.* 

The next great valley in tho plain, Wady esh-Sheri'ah, 
conies from Becrsheba, south of all the mountains, where it 
is known as Wady es-Seba.’ It takes its way north-west 
through the plain to the sea not fur south of Gaza, where at 
its mouth it is called Wady (ihuzzch, and is without peren- 
nial water. It forms a depressed plain, w ith a gravelly water- 
bed. Not far east of Bcerslieba its tw o branches unite, coming 
from different points. One is from tbe soutli-east, having its 
beginning beyond Arocr ; it receives a tributary from the 
north-east from beyond elMilli, and passes around the south- 
western extremity or bluff of tbe last ridge of mountains, 
south of Kurmfil . 3 The other and larger branch comes from 
the north- cast from beyond Hebron. It has its heads east of 
Ilalhul; and extending down as a deep valley between 
Hebron and Beni Naim, it continues on the same general 
course south-westerly to the junction near Beersheba. Tho 
shorter parallel valley in which Hebron lies, runs into the 
same some distance below tho town ; and from that point, if 

1 Acts viii. 31), 40. 

* Biblical Researches, II. p. 514 [II. p. 040]. Later Biblical Re- 
searches, p. 278. t 

3 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 19S-200 [II. pp. 010-011)]. 
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not above, the great valley bears tho name of Wady cl- 
Kh&lil. 1 * 

To the preceding valley or its branches there seem to bo 
three separate references in Scripture. Thus in Genesis, wo 
find Jacob abiding in tho vale of Hebron , and sending 

out Joseph to Shccliem to visit Ins brethren.* This valley, 
of course, can only Be that in which Hebron lies ; and which 
runs to the great valley further south. Scripture also names 
the brook (^n:) ( f Eshcol , wlienco tho spies cut down a branch 
with one cluster of grapes, and bore it between two upon a 
staff; and tho valley, it is said, was called Ethcnl (cluster), 
because of the cluster of grapes thus cut down.* This inci- 
dent is related in connection with the visit of tho spies at 
Hebron ; and it is well known that to tho present day tho 
vineyards and grapes of Hebron arc superior to those of any 
other part of Palestine. Further, of the threo Hebronites, 
Aner, Eshcol, and Mamro, who accompanied Abraham in 
his pursuit of the five kings, tho name of Mamro was con- 
nected with tho “ oaks of Mamrc,” whore Abraham dwelt ; 
and in like, manner the name of Eshcol probably had some 
relation to the rich valley of vineyards. 4 We may therefore 
without hesitation identify tho valley of Eshcol with that 
valley near Hebron, which to tho present day is marked 
beyond others by the number and excellence of its vineyards. 
Such is tho valley coming down towards the city from tho 
north-west, known as Wady Tcfftih ; up which leads tho road 
tq that place and Beit Jibrin. In the samo valley is also tho 
celebrated Sindian oak. Tho vineyards along this valley 
arc very fine, and produce tho largest and best grapes in 
all the country. Pomegranates also and figs, as well as 

1 Later Biblical Researches, p. 281. Biblical Researches, I. p. 489, 
H. p. 206 [II. pp. 186, 629]. 

8 Gen. xxxvii. 14 ; comp. vs. 12, 13. 

# 3 Num. xiii. 23, 24 ; comp. Num. xxxii. 9 ; Deut. i. 24. 

4 Gen. xiv. 24, xiii. 18. 
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apricots, quinces, and the like, still grow there in great 
abundance . 1 * 3 

When David and his men returned from near Jezrecl to 
Ziklag, which had been given him by Achish king of the 
Philistines, in tho south of Judah, they found that city plun- 
dered and burned by a horde of Amalekitcs from the 
southern desert.* David immediately pursued them “ with 
six hundred men, and came to the brook (^n?) Besor ; ” where 
“ two hundred abode behind, which were so faint that they 
could not go over the brook Besor; ” having just come from 
a long march of three days.* As the exact position of Ziklag 
lias not yet been determined, it is difficult to decide with 
certainty as to tho “ brook ” Besor. Yet we know that Ziklag 
was one of tho “uttermost” towns of tho tribe of Judah, 
“ toward the coast of Edom southward ; ” and was afterwards 
given with other cities of the same region to Simeon . 4 In 
tho lists of both tribes, Ziklag stands next to Hormah, which 
wo know to have been quite in the south-eastern quarter . 5 
Tho Philistines had apparently come around by Beersheba 
on the south of the mountains ; and made themselves masters 
of Ziklag and probably other places in the open region 
north of Arocr and east of Moladah (el-Milh) ; both which 
towns aro named in connection with Ziklag . 6 The Ama- 
lekitcs, wo aro told, had “ made an invasion upon the south 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 214 [I. p. 810]. Van de Velde soys he 
heard at. Hebron the name of a fountain, ’Ain FsJ:ah\ a few minute's 
north of the city; Mein., p. 310; Xarr. II. p. 04. But the Arabic 
scholar G. Rosen, Prussian consul at Jerusalem, in describing Hebron, 
writes the name of the same fountain as % Ain KasJikafa, the k in each 
case representing Koj. Zcitschr. der inorg. Ges., 1858, p. 481, and plate. 

* 1 Sam. xxx. 1, 2; comp, xxvii. (5, xxix. 1, 11. 

3 1 Sam. xxx. 0, 10; comp. vs. 1. 

4 Josh. xv. 21, 31, xix. 5. All the towns of Simeon appear to have 
been situated in this south-eastern quarter of Judah. 

4 Num. xiv. 45, xxi. 3 ; Deut. i. 44 ; Judg. i. 17. Biblical Researches, 
II. pp. 181, 108 [II. pp. 592, 017]. 

0 Josh. xv. 20; xix. 2; 1 Sam. xxx. 2G, 28. 
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of the Cherethites [Philistines], and upon what bolongoth to 
Judah, and upon the south of Caleb and thence had gone 
to Ziklag. 1 They would seem to have approached from the 
south-west ; penetrated into Judah as far as to the neighbour- 
hood of Hebron the possession of Caleb ; * and then turned 
south across the mountain by Maon or Moladah to Ziklag, 
which they destroyed . 3 From Ziklag they probably took a 
south-westerly course, in order to regain the usual highway 
of the desert, lying west of the mountains further south. 
This course from Ziklag would take them across the Wady 
’Ar arali, the south-eastern branch of Wady es-Fcba,* running 
from Aroer to Becrsheba ; and this in all probability was the 
“ brook Besor ” of the narrative. 

South of Becrsheba, the great valleys or watercourses are 
known only along the main highway of the desert leading 
from Sinai to Becrsheba. Thus at el-Khhlasah, the ancient 
El urn, passes Wady el-Kurn ; which lower down receives 
Wady lhiliaibch, coming from the place of ruins of that 
name further south. Below the junction of these two the 
valley thus formed is called, according to one account, Wady 
cs-Suny, and goes to the Sheri* ah near the sea ; while accord- 
ing to another account, it is Wady Kliuberah, a fertile valley, 
which goes to Wady cl-’Arish . 4 A valley also reaches the 
sea at Khan Yumas, some distance south of Gaza . 5 To some 
portion or branch of these valleys south and south-east of 
Gaza, is doubtless to be referred the valley (^n:) of Gerar , 
where Isaac pitched his tent, after he left the city of Gerar . 6 

Only one more scriptural valley remains to be noticed in 
this quarter ; and that is the river or rather torrent of 
Egypt; ^vhich of old was the boundary between Palestine 

1 1 Ram. xxx. 14. 2 Josh. xiv. 13 ; xv. 13. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 07, 203 [II. pp. 4GG, G‘24], 

4 Biblical Researches, I. p. 202 [I. p. 208]. 

6 Irby aivl Mangles, p. 55. Richardson's Travels, II. p. 105. 

6 Gen. xxvi. 17 ; comp. xx. 1, xxvi. 1, 6. 
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and Egypt . 1 * 3 At the present day it is called Wady el-Arfsh ; 
and comes from the passes of Jebel et-Tih towards Sinai f 
draining the great central longitudinal basin of the desert. 
It reaches the sea without a permanent stream ; and is still 
the boundary between the two countries. Near its mouth 
is a small village, el-’Arish, on the site of the ancient fflii* 
nocolura; as is shown by columns and other Homan re- 
mains . 1 

Note, — In the book of Psalms mention is once made of a valley 
(ptpy), of Baca , that is, “ valley of weeping/* “ vale of tears,” 1 
Here, under the figure of a desert, joyless valley without water, the 
Psalmist would seem to present human life, or some portion of it; 
which the righteous journeying through, by their trust in God, it 
becomes to them a fruitful and joyous valley gushing with fountains* 
Their suffering is changed into rejoicing, their sorrow into joy. 


SECTION III. 


PLAINS. 

Many of the Plains of Palestine are tho bottoms of broad 
valleys ; and, as such, have been described in the preceding 
Section. Such arc the plains included in tho Ghor, and in 
tho valley of Jezreel, Wady el-Fari’a, and others. 

We begin with the plains lying along the coast, as the 
most important. 

1 Num. xxxiv. 5 ; Josh. xv. 4, 47 ; comp. 1 Kings viii. 65 ; 2 Kings 
xxiv. 7 ; Isa. xxvii. P2. So too, simply “ the river,” torrent, Ezek. xlvii. 
10, xlviii. 28. 

* Biblical Researches, I. p. 109 [I. p. 203], Irby and Mangles, 1847, 
p. 54. Richardson's Travels, II. p. 101. 

3 Ps. lxxxiv. 7/ Heb. Sec Do Wette and Hcngstenberg in loc. 
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I. PLAINS ALONG THE COAST. 

In the north, the southern extremity of tho long nn<l narrow 
Fhenician plain, south of Tyre, first claims our notice. On 
the east, low ridges run down into it from tho hill-country, 
and leave an actual pluin of only some threo or four miles in 
breadth. This is not specially fortile. On tho south, it is 
skirted by tho higher ridges which go to the sea, and form 
Has el-Abyad in the north and Has en-Nakdrah (tho Ladder 
of Tyre) in the south. 

These ridges separate the plain of Tyre from the plain 
of *Akka ; which extends from the ridge forming Has en- 
Nakurah to the base of Carmel, a distunco of about twenty 
miles. The average breadth is from four to six miles. On 
the east is tho hill-country of Upper Galilee, occasionally 
wooded, rising for the most part steeply from the plain ; but 
yet with frequent ridges running out in low points and 
gradually losing themselves in the plain. 1 Tho whole tract 
is fertile and well watered, having many fountains and two 
larger streams, tho Bolus and Kislion. The region south of 
’Akka is apparently lower ground, affording largo tracts of 
pasturage. Here, in April, lHo’2, wo saw what is not usually 
seen elsewhere in Palestine, persons occupied in mowing 
and hay-making. In the same region several isolated Tells 
rise up in the plain.* This plain, like tho preceding, is not 
directly referred to in »Scripturc. 

On the south-western side of Mount Carmel, the spurs and 
valleys, which constitute its more gradual slope on that side, 
fill up for a long distance tho interval between the moun- 
tain and the sea. For some time, and more towards the 
south, a low ledge of rocks runs parallel to and near tho 
shore; and the space between it and tho water is mostly 

t 

1 See Later Biblifal Researches, pp. 88, 80. 

* Later Biblical Researches, pp. 102, 103. 
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covered with drift-sand . 1 * It is only in the vicinity of Caesa- 
rea that the hills recede, and the plain opens to the extent of 
soven or eight miles. Here begins the celebrated plain of 
Sharon , several times mentioned in Scripture for its rich 
fields and pastures, in connection with Carmel and Lebanon.* 
It extends, with an average breadth of about ten miles, as far 
south as to Lydda and Joppa, a length of over thirty miles. 
Jerome, in one place, makes the region lying between Lydda, 
Joppa, and Janftia, belong to it . 3 The tract immediately 
along the shore is low, and in some parts marshy ; the inte- 
rior part, along tho base of the hills, is everywhere fertile 
and cultivated. Between these two tracts, north of the river 
’Aujeh, rises a low plateau, or range of low hills, some of 
them wooded, but of less fertile land. This extends half 
way to Caesarea, and causes all the valleys from the moun- 
tains, in that part, to turn southward to the 'Aujeh . 4 * The 
wood scattered in tho plain is deciduous oak, rising in tho 
north into trees, but in the south exhibiting only bushes . 4 
It was probably from the frequency of this tree that the 
plain was anciently also called Drumos (Apvpuq) which the 
Seventy have sometimes put for Sharon . 6 

Near to Lydda, and therefore probably in some connection 
with the plains of Sharon, or rather perhaps with the Sephela, 
was the valley or plain of Ono , once mentioned in Scripture. 
This was apparently the plain around Beit Ntiba, north of 
Ajulon ; as wo have already shown . 7 

The wholo great maritime plain of the tribe of Judah, 


1 Wilson, Lamls of tlw Bible, II. pp. ‘218. 240,253. 

3 Isa. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 2, Ixv. 10 ; 1 Clirou. xxvii. 21). 

3 Acts ix. 35. Onomnst., Article Saron . Micron, in Jos., 65, 10. 
Itclnud, Pnlncstino, pp. 188, 370. 

4 Lntrr Biblical Itcsciirclics, p. 138. 

6 Wilson, Limls of the Bible, II. p. 254. 

6 Septuugiut, ApvixSs, Isn. Ixv. 10; Xd/w, Isa. xxxiii. 9; T& wt d(or f 
Ciuit. ii. 1. Behind, Pnlnestiun, p. f88 sip 

7 Nch. vi. 2. See above, p. 103. 
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south of Lydda and Joppa, comprising the country of tho 
Philistines, is caUed in tho Hcbrow the Shephela (n^B^n), Gr. >/ 
2c0jy\a) ; signifying properly “ low country/* and sometimes 
so rendered in tho English Version ; as likewise by “ low 
plain,” “ plain,” and “ volley.” 1 Eusebius and Jerome de- 
scribe it as tho great plain extending around Elcuthcropolis 
(Beit Jibrin), in the north and in tho west ; it included Betli- 
shemesh and Ajalon. 2 It extended to Gaza and beyond ; but 
the southern border is nowhero specified ; and the country 
in that quarter is often spoken of under tho name of 
Darojna , “ tho south ” (Hob. DITH, Gr. v Aaputpa c), although 
this name comprehended not only the plain, but all the 
south of Palestine. 3 We may assume tho length of the 
Seplicla at not less than forty miles; the breadth in tho 
north being about ten miles, and widening gradually towards 
the south to some twenty miles at Gaza. On the west a lino 
of sand-hills separates it from tho waters of the Mediterra- 
nean ; while on the east it is bordered by tho tract of lower 
hills intervening Ijetween the mountain and the plain. South 
of the mountains, the plain extends up eastward to Beersheba 
and beyond. 

II. PLAINS IN THE IIII/L-COUNTUY WEST OF THE G I loll. 

Both the historian of the Maccabees and Josephus relate, 
that tho host of the Syrians was encamped at Kedesh of 
Galilee ; that Jonathan with his host pitched by the “ water 
of Gennesar,” apparently on the high ground north-west of 
the lake of Galilee; that early in the morning they mado 
their way to the plain of Asor , where the Syrians met them, 

1 Engl, “low country,” 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, xxviii. 18; “ low plain," 

1 Chron. xxvii. 28; 2 Chron. ix. 27; “plain,” Jcr. xvii. 20; 44 valley,” 
Joah. xi. 10; Judg. i. U. Gr., y 8cpt., Jer. xxxii. 44, xxxiii. 13 ; 

1 Maw. xii. 38. Kept, usually, h irtBiph or rb irttiiov. 

2 Onom&Ht., Article Scphela. 2 Chron. xxviii. 18. 

3 Roland, Palaostina, pp. 185-187. 
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having set an ambush in tho adjacent mountains; that at 
first, when tho ambush rose behind them, Jonathan's troops 
were discomfited and fled ; but afterwards recovered them- 
selves, put the Syrians to flight, and pursued them to Kedesh, 
even to their tents, and there encamped . 1 2 This description 
points quite definitely to tho plain stretching south from 
Kedesh for tho distance of about three miles, to the brow of 
the deep and almost impassable ravine of Wady Hcndaj. On 
that brow, overlooking the ravine and the lake of the Hiileh, 
is the Tell, with ancient remains now known as el-Khuraibeh. 
This plain is accessible from the south only by passing along 
the basin of the Hfilch as far as Wady Hcndaj, and then 
ascending the mountains. The Syrians had set an ambush 
in these mountains; and came out in force from Kedesh 
upon the plain to meet the Jews. They were finally driven 
back ; and their tents at Kedesli captured. There can here 
bo no doubt that the Asor of this passage is a later form for 
the earlier name llazor, the city of the Jabins ; the plain 
having thus retained the name, long after the city had passed 
away. Hazor is twice mentioned in direct connection with 
Kedesh, and overlooked the Huleli. Its site was in all pro- 
bability at Tell Khuraibeh.* 

South of tho higher mountains of Naphtali are several 
parallel plains, stretching from east to west across tho hill, 
and separated from each other by ridges or ranges of hills. 
The northernmost of these is the plain of Bamah, which we 
first saw from tho brow of tho mountain south of Beit Jenn. 
It is shut in on tho north by this mountain, and on tho south 
by a lower ridge, on the eastern part of which is Tell Hazur. 

1 1 Mure. xi. 03, 07-75, Vulg. Joseph. Antiq., 13. 5. 0, 7. 

2 2 Kin^s xv. 29 ; Jodi. xix. 35-37. Joseph. Antiq., 5. 5. 1. See 
Later Biblical Beseurehes, p. 305. The Greek in 1 Mace. xi. 07 now 
reals, «ii t5 xttiiov Nairify, repenting apparently the final Xmt of vt&iov 
hrfore the initial vowel of ’Aerify. This latter form is several times read 
ii. Josephus. So too tho Vulgate. Boland, raloostina, p. 597. 
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At the western end of tlio plain aro tlio rocky hills overlook- 
ing the plain of *Akka ; while its eastern ond is skirted by 
only a slight ridge. Tlio length from east to west is about 
ten miles, with an averago breadth of less than two miles. 
Through it passes the great road from ’Akka to Damascus, 
by way of the bridge of the Jordan. 

This plain is very fertile ; and is full of very old olive- 
trees, called by the natives Rum if or “Greek,” from an inde- 
finable impression that they are older than the Muhammedan 
conquest. The eastern part of the plain, as far as to Hamah, 
is drained by a head watercourse of Wady, Sella meh, which 
sweeps round from the east and passes out through a gu,> on 
the west of Tell Hazur ; whence it runs to the plain ami lake 
of Gennesareth. Tko fine western basin of the plain is drained 
by the beginnings of Wady Sha’ab ; which latter in like 
manner passes off through another gap in tho southern ridge ; 
and then turns west to the plain of ’Akka. The prospect 
from the brow of the mountain above Hamah, over this plain 
and the country further south, is very beautiful, and is 
scarcely surpassed in Palestine . 1 2 3 

Passing over two or tlireo ridges and ranges of hills, with 
intervening smaller plains, wo como to the noble plain now 
known as el-Buttauf, and called by Josephus the yreat plain of 
Asochis .* It was properly the plain of Zelmlun ; the Rim man 
of that tribe being still recognised in the Rummaneh of this 
plain . 8 Its length is about km miles from cast to west, by a 
breadth of about ten miles. On the north are tho ranges of hills, 
among which Jotapata was situated ; and at the southern base 
of which, about midway of tho plain, is still found the deserted 
village of Kana ; the ancient Cana of Galilee . The highest 
of these hills, now called Deidobeh, is near Kefr Menda. 

1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 78-80. 

2 Joseph. Vita, 41. Later Biblical Researches, pp. 110, 111. 

3 Josh. xix. 13 ; 1 Chron. vi. 77 [62]. 
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On tho south tho plain is shut in on its south-eastern part 
by a steep and almost isolated ridge, dividing it from the 
lesser plain of Tu’rftn beyond ; and ending towards the west 
near Hummtftich. West of this the plain is bordered on the 
south by the low hills and broken tract towards SefFurieb. 
On the east also are low hills towards Hattin ; and on the 
west similar heights, with a conspicuous isolated Tell, called 
el-IJedawiych. Tho whole eastern portion of the plain has 
no outlet for its waters ; so that in winter it becomes a lake, 
extending sometimes as far west as to the road between Kana 
and Riimmanch. The western portion is drained towards 
the south-west by Wady Bedawiyeh ; which, still in the plain, 
receives tho Wady coming from Tu ran. Further down it 
becomes Wady Melik, anil goes to the lower Kishon. This 
whole plain is of the richest fertility, and was a glorious 
portion of tho inheritance of Zcbulun. 1 

Wo come next to the great plain of Endraelon , lying between 
Tabor and Carmel, and between the hills of Galilee on the 
north and those of Samaria on the south. This plain, as we 
havo seen, completely interrupts the line of hill-country, 
and forms, in connection with the valley of the Kishon in the 
west*, and its own middle arm in the cast, an easy roadway 
from the coast to tho river Jordan. The elevation of tho 
watershed of tho plain, near el-Ffileh, is about four hundred 
feet above tho Mediterranean ; but it cannot well be less than 
one tliousend feet above the Jordan.* 

Tho great plain, in tho proper sense, is triangular in form, 
having its southernmost angle at or near Jenin. A line drawn 
from this place northward, along tho magnetic meridian, 
would touch tho western extremities of the two mountains 
Gilboa and little Hennon, and striko the northern hills a 
little east of tho mount of Precipitation so called. The length 
of this eastern side is not far from fifteen miles. From Jenin, 


1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 109-111. 


3 See above, p. 29. 
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agiin,the hills that start the south-western side of the plain 
stretch offfrom &E. by S. to N.W, by N. t and the length of 
this side is eighteen or ^twenty miles. On the north, the hills, 
which at first rise more abruptly, extend in the general direc- 
tion from &NJEL to W.S.W., and run down at length into tho 
line of lower hills over against CarmeL The length of this 
northern side is about twelve miles. This large triangle is 
everywhere an almost level tract of unsurpassed fertility ; but 
its rich soil is now in great port neglected. 

East of this triangle, the plain of Esdraelon sends out 
towards the brow of tho Jordan valley three great arms, each 
nearly an hour in breadth, and separated from each other by 
the ridges of Gilboa and Little Herman. That is to say, 
these two parallel ridges, rising in the eastern part of the 
great plain, divide it into these three great brandies. Tho 
remarkable and distinguishing feature of these three portions 
of the plain is, that while both the northern and southern 
decline towards the west, and their waters flow off through 
the Ki. shon to the Mediterranean ; tho middle arm sinks 
down between them eastward, so that its waters, from a point 
within the triangle, run with a far more rapid descent to the 
valley of the Jordan at Hcisaii . 1 

This great middle arm has already been described as the 
valley of JezrevL* The northern branch, lying between Little 
Herinon and Tabor, is definitely marked by the high and 
steeper mountains which rise abruptly from its sides. It 
extends around and beyond Tabor, quite to the brow of tho 
Jordan valley, and also towards tho north ; hut in this part 
the surface is uneven, and sometimes rugged . 3 The southern 
arm or offset of the great plain runs up south-eastward from 
Jenin, between the hills of Samaria on tho south, hero higher 

1 Biblical Researches, II. p. 3G2 [III. pp. 227, 228]. See above, 

p. 24. * 2 See above, pp. S3, 84. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 330, 331 [HI. p. 180J. Later Biblical 
Researches, p. 340. 
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than further west, and a range of naked rocky heights on the 
north, forming the north-western extension of the mountains 
of Qilboa towards JezreeL Thisbrimch of the plain is about 
three-quarters of an hour broad; and rises with a perceptible 
ascent towards the south-east for four or fire miles beyond 
Jenin. On its sides are several villages ; and on the higher 
ground beyond the arm, lies the village of Jelbdn, correspond- 
ing to the ancient name GiUboa } 

Singular as it may appear, this great plain is only twice 
directly referred to in Scripture ; and then not as the plain 
of Jezrcel, as from later usage we might expect ; but as the 
plain (nyp3) of Megiddo y so called from the place of that name 
upon its western quarter.* It is a Bile ah , a plain shut in by 
mountains and hills. When later, under the Homans, the 
name Mcgiddo was lost, and the same place was called Lcgio , 
tlio plain also was spoken of its the plain of Legio * It was 
called by Josephus simply the Great Plain.* In Greek the 
name “ Jczreel” appears also in the corrupted form Esdraela ; 1 2 3 4 5 6 
and lienee the name Esdraelon for the plain. It is found 
already in the apocryphal book of Judith, in the form 
Evdrclom ; and was current in the middle ages.® At the 
present day this noble plain is known as Meij Ibn ’Amir. 

The great plain %nd its environs have been in every age 
the scene of battles. Wc know from Scripture, that Deborah 
aud Barak, descending with their forces from Mount Tabor, 
discomfited the host of Siscra with liis “ nine hundred chariots 

1 Biblical Researches, II. p. 310 [III. p. 157]. 

2 2 Cluon. xxxv. 22 ; Zeeh. xii. 11. The English version has wrongly 
“ valley.” 

3 Eusebius, ircBtov rr\s Aeytuvos ; Jerome, “campus Legionis/* Ono- 
mast., Articles (Sabatha, ArMa, Citium, etc. 

4 Joseph. Bel. Jutl., 3. 3. 1. Antiq., 8. 2. 3. Roland, Faustina* 
pp. 300, 307. So too Eusebius, Onomnst., Article Itabyrion. 

4 ’E ff$pari\d. Eusebius, Onomnst., Article Jezratl. Hence the still 
more corrupt form Stradela , I tin. Hieros., cd. Wessel., p. JftttS. 

6 Judith i. 8, iv. 5 [0], vii. 3, Broeardus, cc, 5, 8. Adrichom., p. 35. 
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of iron,” from Endor to Taonach and Mogiddo, wlioro tlio 
Kishon swept them away . 1 It was in the broad valley bolow 
Jezreol that Gideon achieved his triumph over the Midian- 
ites ; and again Israel pitched in the samo valley beforo the 
fatal battle in which Saul and Jonathan wore slain upon 
Mount Gilboa 9 It was likewise in the plain, not far from 
Aphek, that Ahab and tho Israelites obtained a miraculous 
victory over tho Syrians under Benhadad ; while near Mo- 
giddo King Josiah, attacking tho Egyptian host in spite of 
the warnings of their monarch, perished in tho conflict . 8 

South of the middle of tho great plain, and at first sight 
appearing liko a bay or offset running lip among the soutln ; n 
hills, is another beautiful plain, not mentioned in Scripture ; 
though onco spoken of in the bix>k of Judith, as lying around 
Dothan . 4 We may call it, therefore, tho * plain of Dothan.’ 
It is separated from the great plain by a narrow tract of 
swells or rolling land ; through which pass one or more 
valleys, draining tho northern part to Esdraclon. Tho length 
of the plain of Dothan, from Burkin in the north to its 
southern end Ixjyoiul Ya bud, is five or six miles. Its breadth 
is irregular; since various offsets run up from it among tho 
adjacent hills ; as at Kefr Kud ( Caparcotia ) in the north-west, 
and at Kubatieh in the south-east . 5 Tho^lain sweeps around 
the hill on which Ya’bud stands, towards tho S.S.W., and is 
drained off in that direction by a valley. In the broadest part 
of the plain, between Ya’bud and Kubatieh, but nearer tho 
latter, stands Tell Dothan, tlic site of ancient Dothan , with a 
fountain.® Here then is the plain whero Joseph’s brethren 
were feeding their father’s flocks when Joseph visited them, 

1 Ps. lxxxiii. 9, 10; Jwlg. iv. 12-15, v. 19-21. 

2 Judg. vi. 33, vii.; 1 Sam. xxix. 1, xxxi. 

3 ljlings xx. 20-30 ; 2 Ckron. xxxv. 20-24 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30. 

4 Judith iv. 6, rov irc&iov rov ir\rj(riov AcoOat/i. 

5 Wolcott in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 76. Biblical Researches, 
II. pp. 317, 318 [III. p. 154]. 

6 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 121, 122. 
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and web sold by them to Midianites, and earned into slavery 
in Egypt. The route of the Midianites was obviously the 
same that is now followed. Crossing the Jordan to Bethshean 
and Jczroel, their way then led through this fine plain ; and 
clown the valley at its south-western quarter to the western 
plain, and so to Bamlch and Egypt. 1 

Not far south-east of tho plain of Dothan, on the east of 
Sunftr and overlooked by that fortress, is spread out another 
beautiful plain, oval or round in form, three or four miles 
in diameter, and surrounded by picturesque hills not very 
elevated. It is perfectly level, with a soil of rich dark 
loam, exceedingly fertile. The plain has no outlet for its 
waters ; which therefore in winter collect upon it and form a 
temporary lake. The Arabs say, the plain drinks up its own 
waters. It is in fact a lake which has gradually been filled up 
by the drainage from the surrounding heights. It is planted 
chiefly with millet, a summer crop ; though in some parts, 
whero the surface is higher, wheat is al4b sown. The plain 
is called Merj cl-Gliuriik, equivalent to Drowned Meadow.* 

Along the eastern base of the mountains Ebal and Gerizim 
lies tho fine plain known as the Mukhna, extending from 
S.S.W. to N.N.E. for eight or nine miles, with an average 
breadth of one and a half or two miles ; it being narrower in 
tho south and north, and broader in the middle. At about 
two-thirds of its length from south to north, the valley of 
Niibulus comes in from the west between Gerizim and Ebal. 
The hills along the eastern side are lower, but rocky, and 
often project into the plain. Directly opposite the mouth 
of the Nabulus valloy, an offset or arm of the plain runs up 
at right angles among these eastern hills, for nearly three 
miles in length by half a mile in breadth. Between it and 
tho Mukhna lies a low ridge of rocks. 

Tho southern part of tho Mukhna is drained by the begin- 

1 Gc»n. xxxvii. 17-36. lift ter Biblical Researches, p. 122. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. p. 313 [III. pp. 152, 153]. 
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ning of Wady Kanah, which passes out by a deep chasm 
in the western mountains. But from a point considerably 
south of Nabulus the watercourse) of tho plain runs north, 
near the base of the eastern hills. It passes on the east of 
the low ridge between tho Mukhna and tho eastern offset ; 
receives the watercourse of that arm ; and then passing out 
again, lies close along the base of the eastern mountain. 
North of the valley of Nabulus the Mukhna soon contracts, 
and becomes rather a slope from tho sido of Ebal to tho 
watercourse. The latter passes down north-east, by a 
narrow chasm with singularly broken and contorted strata, 
to join Wady Fari'a. Both tho Mukhna and its eastern 
arm produce good crops of wheat and millet; though the 
soil seems to bo less fertile than that of most of tho other 
plaint ? 1 

The Mukhna is not directly mentioned in Scripture. It 
was, however, [probably tho place where tho sons of Jacob 
fed their father’s locks at Shoehorn, before they went to 
Dothan.* The Shalem near Shechem, to which Jacob first 
caino on his return from Padan-aram, was apparently tho 
Sulim of tho present day, a village in tho north-west part of 
the smaller eastern plain . 3 Jacob’s well, whero our Lord 
talked with the Samaritan woman, is still seen in the mouth 
of the valley of Nabulus ; and around it is “ tho parcel of 
ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph .” 4 

In Isaiah wo read of a valley of Gil/con , according to tho 
English Version ; but tho Hebrew has it a valley or plain at 
Gibeon (JW??? The direct reference is probably to tho 

tract or valley between tho ridgo of Giboon and tho higher 

1 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 27:5, 274, 279 [III. pp. 92-91, 101, 102], 
Later Biblical Besmirches, pp. 298, 299. 2 Gen. xxxvii. 12-14. 

3 Gen. xxxiii. 18. Biblical Researches, II. p. 279 [III. p. 102], 
Later Biblical Researches, p. 298. 

4 John iv. 5, 0; Gen. xxxiii. 19, xlviii. 22; Josh. xxiv. 32. Biblical 
Researches, II. p. 280 [III, p. 108 J. Later Biblical Researches, p. 132. 

6 Isa. xxviii. 21. 
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one of Neby Samwil. This is strictly an 'Emek ; but it is 
only an arm of tho fine plain which extends for two or three 
miles on tho north and west of Gibeon nearly to the brow 
of the mountains. The soil is fertile and productive. The 
western port is drained by the heads of Wady Suleim&n; 
whilo the waters of the eastern portions flow off south-east to 
tho great Wady Beit Hanina, which, after several changes of 
name, reaches the western plain as Wady es-Surar. 1 The 
allusion of tho prophet is to the battles fought near Gibeon ; 
especially that in which Joshua discomfited the five kings, 
who had come up against Gibeon. 2 3 

Tho valley or plain (P^V) of Rephaim (the Giants) is situated 
S.S.W. of Jerusalem; and the road to Bethlehem passes 
along on its eastern side. It is higher than the valley of 
Hinnoin ; and is separated from it only by a low,%ocky 
swell. The hills around it are also not elevated. It is 
drained towards the south-west by Wady el-Werd. It has 
already been described among the valleys * 

In speaking of King Uzziah’s husbandry, it is said, “he 
had much cattle, both in tho low country and in the 
plains.” 4 The Hebrew word here rendered “plains” ("WnD) 
signifies level ground , a level spot or tract ; and as here con- 
trasted with tho “ low country ” or Sliephela, would seem to 
refer to level ground or level tracts in the higher hill-country 
of Judah. 

In the English Version wo read of the plains of Moreh and 
the plain of the Magicians ( Meonenim ), near Shechcm ; also 
the plain qf Tabor near Jerusalem, and the plain of Mamre, 
near Hebron. 5 But tho Hebrew word (P^) thus rendered 
“ plains,” refers rather to a strong durable tree, especially an 
oak; and is so rendered by all the ancient interpreters. 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 454 [II. p. 135]. 

2 Jonh. x. 1-1 1 ; comp. 1 Chrou. xiv. 1(5. See more above, pp. 105, 106. 

3 Sec more above, p. 106. 4 2 Chron. xxvi. 10. 

3 Deut. xi. 30; Judg. ix. 37; 1 Sam. x. 3 ; Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 13. 
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The above passages ought therefore to read, the oak of the 
Magicians, of Tabor; the oaks of Moreh , ofMamre. 

HI. PLAINS IN THE GHOR. 

The Ghor itself, as we have seen, is strictly a Bile ah , or 
plain between two ranges of mountains; and as such its 
various portions have already been described. It is necessary 
here only to enumerate these different parts, and refer to our 
former descriptions. 

1. The basin of the Hfileh; including the valley or plain 
of Lebanon , and the valley at Beth-rehob ; see pp. 68, 69, 
and 79. 

2. The plain el-Batihah , at the north end of the lake of 
Tibe^Eis ; see p. 70. 

3. The plain of Gennesareth , el-Ghutceir , on the west side 
of the same lake ; see p. 70. 

4. Opposite HeisAn, from the lake of Tiberias to Sukut, 
called by Josephus the Great Plain ; see p. 71. 

5. The plain el- Kit rate a in connection with Wady Fari’a ; 
see p. 71. 

6. The plain of Jericho , south of Kuril Surtabeh ; see 
pp. 72, 73. 

7. The plains (’ Arbotli ) of Jericho , the plains (’Arboth) of 
MtxJj ; see p. 67. 

8. The plain or circuit ( Kikkar ) of Jordan , in general ; 
see p. 77. 

For other valleys or valley-plains within the Ghor, see 
pp. 73-f o« 


IV. PLAINS EAST OF THE GHOR. 

For the plain * or valley (nyp3) of Mizpeh , eastward of the 
‘basin of the Hflleh, see p. 77. 

East of the lake of Tiberias lies the great plain of Haurdn , 
now called en-Nukrah, an immense level tract, which may 
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1 x) calle d table-land as compared with the depressed lake and 
Ghor. It is bounded on tho west by Jebel Heish, the lake, 
and Jebel ’Ajlun ; and on the east by the Lejah (the ancient 
Trachonitis) and the mountain of Haur&n. It extends from 
the southernmost sources and affluents of the river A’waj 
(the Pharpar) in the north to the unexplored desert in the 
south. The length is from forty to forty-five miles; the 
greatest breadth perhaps thirty-five opposite the lake. The 
surface is greatly undulating, with occasional low Tells 
rising in various parts. The whole plain is volcanic, being 
an outlier of the vast volcanic region on the east. The soil 
is of a dark-brown colour, almost without stones ; in general 
exceedingly fertile, and arable throughout With the higher 
tracts of Haurun, it is regarded as the granary of Damascus. 

The plain is drained wholly (except the few Wad$* that 
run to the lake) by tho river Yarrnuk or Hieromax and its 
many branches ; the chief of which have their beginning on 
Jebel Haurun, and wind as deep chasms through the plain. 
The elevation of tho western part of the plain is estimated 
by Russegger at about two thousand five hundred feet; 
showing a rapid ascent from the borders of the lake. 

This plain is the ancient Hauran of Ezekiel, 1 2 * * * the A mantis 
of the (i reeks and Romans; though some of the northern 
portion may have been included in tbe districts of Iturca, 
Trachonitis, and Gaulonitis. It was all comprised in the 
Bashan of the Hebrews ; and belonged to Manasseh. 8 

There remains to bo noted the plain of the Belka , as it is 
now called, tho elevated plateau along tho summit of the 
mountains which border the Dead Sea upon the east. This 
tract was given to the tribes of Reuben and Gad. It extends 

1 Ezck. xlvii. Hi, 18. 

2 lliMienl Kosemvhos, 1841, III., App. v p. 150. Biuvkhnrdt, Syria, 

p. 285 w|. Porter’s HaiidUmk, p. 40!). Wotzstein in Zeitsehr. fur nllg. 

Enlk. v Aug. 1850, pp. 130, 131. Russegger, III. p. 215. Coiup. above, 

pp. 50-52. 
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from near es-Salt to Kerak and beyond— a distance of some 
forty-five to fifty miles in length, by a breadth of ten to fiftoen 
miles. As compared with the high land on tho west of the 
sea, around Hebron, tho elevation of this plain cannot well 
be less than about three thousand feet above the Mediter- 
ranean, or four thousand three hundred foot abovo tho Dead 
Sea . 1 2 On the west tho plain is skirted by the hills and ridges 
forming the crests or brow of the lofty mountains which riso 
steeply from the sea ; while from the plain itself these crests 
appear but little elevated. On tho east is the desert, on 
about the same level ; sometimes with chains of hills along 
the border. Many water-courses, and some deep chasms (as 
that of the Anion) pass off through the plain westward, and 
break down through the mountains to tho sea. Through 
these chasms there are frequent views of the Dead Sea and 
the country beyond. In tlie plain there are isolated Tells ; 
but it has not many trees, except along the western part, 
where there is considerable wood in some places. The soil 
is very fertile, but is left untilled ; the whole region being 
given up to pasturage; for tlie excellency of which it is 
greatly celebrated.* 

This high plain of the Bclka is several times mentioned 
in Scripture, chiefly in connection w'itk the approach of tho 
Hebrews to the Promised Land . 3 The Hebrew word is hero 
Mkhor ("MW), signifying “ a level tract,” and rendered in tho 
English Version, by “ plain, plain country.” Portions of 
this “plain country” are also definitely referred to in two 
other passages. 

When the Hebrews, in approaching Palestine, turned from 
the eastern desert into tho inhabited country north of the 
Amon, they went (ficcording to the Hebrew) “ from Bamoth 

1 Sec above, p. 55. 

2 Seetzen, Keiscn, I. pp. 407, 410. Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 3G4-3GG. 
Irby and Mangles, 1847, pp. 142, 140. See above, pp. 51-50, 02. 

3 Deut. iii. 10, iv. 43; Josh. xiii. 0, 10, 17, 21, xx. 8; Jer. xlviii. 21. 
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to the plain or basin (**!?!) which is in the country (field) 
of Moab, to the top of Pisgah, which oyorlooketh the wilder- 
ness.” 1 * This Oai or basin was perhaps some depressed tract 
in tho plain near to the heights or crest of Pisgah, where the 
waters were gathered in winter, and flowed off through a 
common channel. Or t the word Gat might possibly be re- 
ferred to tho whole plain, as being skirted on each side by 
hills, just as tho Ghor itself is spoken of as a Gai? 

In Genesis it is related, that Chedorlaomer and the kings 
with him “ smote the Emims in the plain (HttP) of Kiriath- 
3 The city Kiriathaim lay, as we have seen, on the 
southern part of Jebcl ’Attiirus ; and the plain in question 
was therefore probably along the eastern base of that moun- 
tain. 4 

1 Niini. xxi. 20; comp. Num. xxxiii. 47, 48. See above, p. 58. 

See above, p. 75. 3 Gen. xiv. 5. 4 See above, p. 61. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WATERS. 

When Moses led Israel towards tlio Promised Land, lie 
described it to them by way of contrast with Egypt ; where, 
without rain, their supply of water had to bo raised from the 
Nile or from wells : u For the hind is not as the land of 
Egypt, whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed 
and wateredst it with thy foot, 1 as a garden of herbs ; but 
the land, whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven.” <k For 
the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains and depths, that spring out of 
valleys and hills.” 8 What Palestine was then, such it is 
now — a land of fountains and brooks in winter ; the flow of 
which, however, from the warmth of the climate and the un- 
clouded sunshine of a long summer, is confined within brief 
courses for a large portion of the year. While in summer 
there are few streams, there are yet many fountains 
which supply water for man and beast, and sometimes for 
irrigation. 


SECTION I. 

RIVERS AND MINOR STREAMS. 

The River of Palestine is the Jordan. No other stream 
in the country strictly deserves the name of river ; unless it 

1 Referring probably to ri machine for ruining water, turned by the 
foot ; sue Biblical Researches, I., Note II., at the end. 

2 Deut. xi. 10, 11, via. 7. 
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be ouo or two of tho tributaries of the Jordan from the east. 
On the coast the streams of the Bolus, the lower Kishon, and 
tho ’Aujeh have considerable water; but the permanent 
course of each is very short. 

I. THE JORDAN AND ITS SOURCES. 

Tho Jordan, after the junction of all its head streams ex- 
pands into the lake of tho Huleli. Then, after rushing down 
a rooky chasm for several miles, it again spreads out into the 
lake of Tiberias. From this lake its course is comparatively 
uninterrupted, until it enters the Dead Sea. 

Hence the Jordan may be treated of in three divisions, 

i 

viz. : — 

The Upper Jordan , extending from the sources to the lake 
of Tiberias. The direct length of this part, from Tell el- 
Ivady and Banins to that lake, is ubout twenty-five miles ; 
the source, at Hasbeiya, being some ten miles further 
north. 

The Middle Jordan , from tho lake of Tiberias to the narrow 
pass op2>osite Kurn Surtabeh ; a direct distance of about 
forty-five miles. 

The Lower Jordan , from Kurn Surtabeh to the Dead Sea ; 
a distance of about twenty miles. 

The whole length of the Jordan, therefore, from Hasbeiya 
to the Dead Sea, including the two lakes, is not far from one 
hundred and fifteen miles. 

The valley of the Jordan , as usually spoken of, is the Ghor, 
tho broad depressed plain shut in between two ranges of 
mountains. But below the lake of Tiberias, tho Jordan 
flows in its own well-defined and still deeper valley, winding 
through tho plain of tho Ghor. Along and within this 
deeper valley tho channel of tho river winds exceedingly, 
and is in most parts fringed by a narrow tract of verdure 
on each side, made up of trees, bushes, reeds, and luxuriant 
licrbago. 
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Name. — T ho namo Jordan comes to us from tlio Hebrew 
through the Greek (IT)!, ’lo/jcanjc), the Hobrow name lieing 
always written in tho Old Testament, except in two places, 
with the article, the Jordan (IT?!*?)- It comes from the root 
0° down, or spoken of a stream, to flow ; hence the 
Jordan signifies “ the flowing,” perhaps with some allusion to 
its rapid descent and swift current. At the present day 
it is called by the Arabs mh-Shertah, “ tho watering-place,’ 
sometimes with the addition of cl-Kcbir , “tho Great.” Yet 
the name el-Urdun (Jordan) is not unknown in Arabian 
writers. 1 2 

An early and current derivation, coming down at least 
from the time of Jerome, regards the word Jordan as made 
up from the names of the two streams from Banins and Dan ; 
the former, it was said, being called Jor (*KP), and the other 
Dan . That all this is without foundation, is shown by the 
fact that the name Jordan was current in the days of Abruliam 
and the patriarchs, at least live centuries before the name of 
Dan was given to the city in question. 8 

UprEit Jordan. — Sources. — The Jordan is formed by the 
junction of three large perennial streams, issuing from im- 
mense fountains, near Hasbeiya, at Tell el-Kady, and at 
Banias. All along the base of Herrnon, indeed, there are 
springs and rivulets, which run to those streams ; and largq, 
fountains also send their waters to the lake of the Hulch ; 
but no one reckons these among the proper sources of the 
Jordan. So too the brook in Wady Zaa’reh, which comes 
down to Banias ; and tho Derdarah, tho streamlet from Merj 
’Ayun, are neither of them perennial in their wliolo courso ; 
and arc therefore not to be regarded as permanent sources of 
tho Jordan. 3 

1 Abulfcda, Tab. Syr. p. 147. Scliultena’ Index in Vit. Saladin, 
Article Flavius Jor dams. 

2 Gen. xiii. 10, 11, xxxii. 10, I. 10, 11; comp. Judg. xviii. 20. See 

Later Biblical Researches, p. 412, note. 3 Sec above, pp. 70, 77, 61. 
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The Ha&btiny . — The stream from Hasbeiya is called Nalir 
Ilasbuny. It flows along tho great Wady et-Teim, which 
rims up at tho western base of Hermon as far as to the region 
around RAshoiya ; and then, descending, continues on till it 
is merged in the Bfikaa, near the great fountain of ’Anjar. 
The whole of Wady et-Teim is north of the line of Pales- 
tine proper ; and we speak of it here only with reference to 
tho upper portion of tho Hsisbuny. 

The source of tho Hash Any is ten or twelve miles in a 
direct line above the mouth of Wady et-Teim; near the 
opening of tho side valley which leads up east to Husbeiya, 
and almost a mile and a half distant from that town. Here 
a ridge running down on the north sid& of the short lateral 
valley, terminates in a volcanic bluff, at the foot of which 
the fountain bursts forth in the very channel of Wady et- 
Teim ; sending forth' at once a large volume of water. At 
present a strong and permanent dam is thrown across just 
below the fountain. A head of water is thus raised and a 
small pond formed, from which the water is turned into a 
wide mill-race. In this way all tho beauty and romance of 
the spot are destroyed. The fountain, as such, is not visible ; 
except that just above the dam the water is seen boiling up 
on the surface of the pool, and quite across it. There are a 
^ew trees along the banks, and a large rock rises on the east 
side of the pool. About thirty rods below’ the fountain there 
is a bridge across tho stream. 

This fountain is tho remotest perennial source of the 
Jordan ; though never alluded to by any ancient writer. 
There are, indeed, small fountains further up the valley, but 
their waters do not reach this spot. Yet in the rainy season 
a great body of water descends from tho upper part of 
Wady et-Teim and the heights of Jebcl csk-Shcikh around 
Rushoiya, causing a formidable torrent along tho valley . 1 


1 Later Biblical Researches, p. 378. 
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Wady et-Toim is, in many parts, full of spurs and ridgos 
jutting out from the base of Hermon. Along the narrow dell 
thus formed in the west, the limpid stream of the HAslmny 
rushes murmuring, usually fordahlo, except as sometimes 
almost hidden in deep chasms. About six miles below ITAs- 
beiya a fine stream comes in from the east, from ’Ain Seraiyib, 
a large fountain at tho foot of Hermon. This is regarded as 
one of the main feeders of the HAsbany ; and is said to bo 
far more copious in winter than in summer. This stream, 
as we saw it in May, was about one- fourth part as lar^e as 
tho HAsbAny. 1 * 

At some distance further down, and nearly opposite Khi- 
yam, the hills and ridges within Wady et-Teim disappear; 
and the whole valley opens out into a wide and tolerably 
level plain, which thus connects with the basin of the Huleli. 
The rapid descent of this part of tho valley, and the steps 
and terraces by which it joins tho lower plain, have already 
been described.* It is remarkable that the river HusbAny, on 
issuing from its mountain glen into the great volcanic plain 
towards the Huleli, docs not follow the lowest part of tho 
plain ; but keeps along in its own deep chasm through the 
western and highest plateau. This eliasm the river lias worn 
ft .r itself, to the depth of from two to three hundred feet, in 
the hard trap rock ; it is quite narrow, with very steep an^ 
in some places perpendicular banks. Where, the river 
flows through the lower terraces, tho chasm is of course 
less deep. About a mile below Ghiijar there is a bridge 
over the stream. 3 

We forded the river above Ghiijar, near Luweizch ; de- 
scending into the chasm steeply and with difficulty, among 
the trap boulders and globular basalt. Five minutes below 
the ford is another large fountain, called Luwoizany, bursting 

1 Later Biblical Researches, p. 415. 2 g ( . 0 R po V c, p. G8. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 389, 390. 
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forth under isolated strata of limestone rock on the western 
margin of the stream. Thickets of oleanders and marshy 
ground render access to the fountain difficult; but it is 
evidently quite large, and the stream below is very much 
augmented . 1 

As the Hasbany reaches the lower terraces and plains, 
much water is drawn off from it for the purposes of irri- 
gation. 

Tell cl-KdJy. — The Ledddn . — About a mile and a half 
south by east from the south-western corner of Hermon, 
nearly in a line with its western base, and about midway of 
the Ilfileh from west to east, rises the isolated Tell el-K&dy. 
It stands connected with the step or offset betw en two 
plateaus ; so that while its height on the northern part is 
only some thirty or forty feet above the plain, the southern 
sido is twice as high as the northern, rising above the plain 
at its southern base not less than eighty or ninety feet. The 
form is oblong, but irregular ; stretching from west to east. 
The top is an area of several acres, somewhat highest towards 
the cast, and in part cultivated. Singularly enough, this 
Tell and offset are the dividing lino between the volcanic 
and limestone formations. The Tell and all the plain north 
are volcanic ; while all the plain of the Huleh further 6011th is 
limestone. Some have held the Tell to have been the crater 
of an extinct volcano ; but geologists do not favour the idea. 
Nor, if so, is it easy to account for the absence of all 
volcanic phenomena on the southern and lower quarter. 
The elevation of this spot above the sea is given at six 
hundred and forty-seven foot. The Tell was probably the 
main site of tho ancient city Dan. 

On approaching Tell cl-Kudy from the west, the first 
object which strikes the eye is an immense stream of tho 
most limpid water pouring from its western end. This 


1 Later Biblical Researches, p. 38D. 
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portion of tlie Tell appears as if built up with largo trap 
boulders; and through these the water gushes out several 
feet above the base. It forms a little lake at the bottom ; 
and then rushes down a steop channel to tho next lower 
plateau. This is one of tho largest fountains in tho world : 
the stream that issues from it being not less than four times 
as large as tho Husbany, even after all the accessions which 
the latter receives. 

Not all tho water, however, from tho interior of tho Tell 
escapes in this way. In tho surface of tho Tell, directly 
above the great fountain, is a cavity of some extent, into 
which tho water also rises ; and runs off, as a considerable 
stream, through a break in the edge of tho Tell, tumbling 
down its south-western side. This stream drives two mills ; 
and furnishes water-power enough for any number. It then 
goes to join the other river. This of itself would be re- 
garded as quite a large fountain. Just in tho break of tho 
Tell stands a noblo oak (Siiuliun), with its vast boughs 
spreading widely around, and supplying a grateful shade, 
under which many travellers have rested . 1 2 

The water of the Leddan, as it rushes down tho various 
declivities or offsets, is used to drive several mills ; and large 
quantities are taken out on both sides and distributed for 
irrigation. A small branch or canal, called Bureij, is earned 
along parallel on the west, which supplies water to the fields, 
and also gathers up again the superfluous waters, and joins 
tho main stream some distanco below . 8 

Nahr Bunins . — In the angle of tho mountains, formed by 
the lofty sides of Hermon on tho north, and the lower 
mountains that skirt the H filch on tho east, on its own beau- 
tiful terrace, is situated tho town of Banias. At the back of 
the town, in the very nook of tho mountains, bursts forth the 

1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 390-302. 

2 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 394, 395. 
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groat fountain, tlio moat picturesque and celebrated of all 
tlio sources of the Jordan. The fountain issues from the 
lower western end of the thin, sharp ridge cut off by Wady 
Kush uboli from the flank of Hermon, on which ridge, high 
up, stands the ancient fortress . 1 The fountain, therefore, is 
wholly south of tliat Wady; and has no visible connection 
whatever with the mountain. The ridge terminates here in a 
precipipe of limestone rock ; the whole terrace also being of 
limestone ; but the volcanic n>cks liegin immediately above. 
The strata of the precipice are greatly inclined; and the 
front would seem to have been, in the course of time, much 
broken away, probably by earthquakes. The main precipice 
faces about S. W. by W., and rises from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty feet above the water of the fountain. At 
tlio base of this there was anciently a cavern, from which 
the water probably issued. But in consequence of the break- 
ing away of the rock above, the former front part of the cavern 
is now filled up with the fallen rocks and stones, which also 
extend out for some distance before it. Through the bottom 
of this mass of rocks and fragments the water now gushes 
forth. Further towards the south, also, where apparently 
there was no cavern, there is tho same heaping up of debris 
along tho foot of tho precipice ; and through this, too, in like 
manner, the water issues less abundantly, spreading itself 
perhaps from tho cavern. 

This spot and cavorn were the ancient Panium , and here 
tho first Herod erected a temple in honour of Augustus . 2 
In the face of tho precipice, south of tho cavern, and now 
only just abovo tho debris, are several votive niches, with 
inscriptions. Others may likewiso exist, now covered by tlio 
stones. 

From benoatli and through the mass of rocks and stones, 
which thus fill up and liido the entrance of the cavern, 


1 Sec above, p. 70. 


2 Joseph. Antiq., 15. 10. 3. 
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gushes forth the Nahr Bunins, a full and rushing river, twice 
as large as the stream from the fountain near Hasbeiya. The 
water is of the purest and finest quality, limpid, bright, and 
sparkling. Some .of tko wators are carried in channels 
through the village ; but tho main 6trcam passes down on the 
north. Gathering to itself the other streams just below, and 
yet itself distributing its waters over the terraco and portions 
of the adjacent western plain for tho purposes of irrigation, 
it rushes onward in a ravine of its own, with swift course, 
towards the south-west, down to tho plain below, and so to 
the lower Huleh. It is tho most beautiful of all the sti * ams 
of the Jordan. 1 

Junction of the Streams . — Until the year 1852, it was not 
known whether the three head streams of tho Jordan entered 
the lake of the Huleh separately, or formed a junction above 
the lake. To determine this problem, in May of that year 
wo struck down from Tell el-Kiidy into the Huleh, on tho 
east of tho Leddan. After descending several steps and 
terraces, through tracts of the richest fertility, well watered 
by irrigation, but without a trace of marshy land, we came in 
one hour from tho Tell to the Nahr Banias. It was here 
flowing rapidly in a depressed but open valley. We then 
rose to a somowhat higher plain on tho right ; and soon fell 
in with the Leddan, running, with a swift current, in a deep, 
narrow channel, fifteen or twenty feet below tho level of tho 
plain. It was almost hidden by tho canes and bushes 
that line the banks. Five minutes later we came to tho 
junction of the two streams, in a broad, open area, whero 
the river spreads itself out. We hero forded the Leddan; 
the water coming nearly up to tho horses’ bellies. Ten 
minutes further was tho very turbid Buroij, which was easily 
forded. 

At length, about a mile from tho former junction, we came 


1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 400, 407. 
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upon the Hasbfiny at its junction* with the other united 
streams. This spot is about five miles distant from Tell el- 
Kudy ; and ono-third of a mile north of Tell Sheikh Yfisaf, 
the southernmost Tell in the middle of the plain. From the 
junction the river passes down on the west side of that Tell ; 
and pursues its course southward through the flat, marshy 
plain of the lower Hftleh to the lake. Above the junction 
the streams were all running swiftly in channels fifteen feet 
or more below the surface of th# plain. 

The relative size of the three streams we estimated as 
follows : That from Banias is twice as large as the Hasbany ; 
while the Leddan, including its branch, the Bureij, is twice 
if not three times the size of that from Banias. Below the 
junction the river is apparently about os large as the Jordan 
at the bridge below the lake. 

In the lower plain, the stream from Banias has the clearest 
water, being less used for irrigation. The water of the 
Leddan is of a turbid ash colour. That of the Hasbany is 
muddy and of a dark yellow . 1 

The swiftness of the current in all the streams is accounted 
for by the fact already given, that the descent along the 
basin of tlio Hfdeh, from the base of Hermon to the lake, 
is hardly less than six hundred feet ; or from fifty to sixty 
feet in each mile . 8 

Historical Notices . — The sacred writers of the Bible make 
no allusion whatever to the sources of the Jordan. Josephus 
speaks of the Panium , the fountain at Banuts, as the main 
source; and several times mentions the stream from Don 
(Tell el-Kady) as tho Lesser Jordan . 9 

But ncithor Josephus nor any other ancient writer makes 
any allusion whatever to tho Hasbany, tho longest of all the 

1 Tutor Biblical Researches, pp. 303, 395. 2 * * See above, p. 08. 

3 I'anium, Joseph. Antiq., 15. 10. 3. Bel. Jud., 1. 21. 3. The Lesser 

Jordan, 6 fwcpbs ’lo/>8. Joseph., Bel. Jud., 4. 1. 1. Antiq., 1. 10. 1. 

Ibid., 5. 3. 1. Ibid., 8. 8. 4. 
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streams. This silence in’tlio case of Josoplius might perhaps 
he referred to a national foeling ; inasmuch as tlio source of 
this stream lies beyond the limits of Palestine proper, which 
was reckoned from Dan to Beersheba. But whatever the* 
motive may have been, tlio like analogy oxistx at the present 
day in the ease of the other three Syrian rivers, which take 
their rise in the Buka a and Anti-Lebanon, — the Baroda, tW 
Litiiny, and tlio 0 routes. Thus the proper head of the 
Barada is a lakelet in the $lain south of Zebedany, in the 
highest part of Anti-Lebanon ; while Abulfeda expressly says 
that *• the source of the river of Damascus” is at tne great 
fountain of Fijeli, halfway down the mountain. The Li- 
tany lias one of its heads in the fine stream of Ba alhek : 
yet the great fountains near ’Anjar arc usually spoken of us 
its sources. In like manner the largo fountain at Lobwch is 
the true head of the Orontcs ; yet what are known as the 
sources of that river are the abundant fountains near 
Hiirmul. 

The idea which in all these cases lies at the foundation, 
seems to be, to regard as the source of a river, not its re- 
motest head, but its most copious fountains. 1 

From the Hutch to the Lake of Tiberias . — For the lake of 
the Huleli, see below, in Sect. II. 

The character of the tract of higher uneven land which 
intervenes between the two lakes has already been described." 1 
It is cut through by the deep rocky chasm of tlio Jordan. 

The Jordan, on issuing from the upper lake, flows for 
a short distance along a narrow cultivated plain ; and then 
enters tho volcanic chasm, which leads down to the lower 
lake ; the direct distance between the lakes being about 
twelve miles. Tho upper part of this chasm is devoid of 
trees ; and the sides are strowed with black boulders. Thus 
far the current of tho river is swift, but without rapids. 


1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 412, 413. 
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Its breadth is from thirty to forty yards. A mile below the 
hike of the Hftleh there is a substantial bridge across the 
river. It has four pointed arches, is sixty paces long, and is 
built of the black volcanic stones of the regions. The bridge 
is called Jittr Benat Yakob , “ Bridge of Jacob’s daughters.” 
The present structure was erected apparently early in the 
fifteenth century. During the crusades there was here only 
a ford. But this passage of the Jordan must always have 
Iwcn an important one ; and it would seem probable that 
a bridge must have existed here in ancient times. Hence, 
perhaps, the adjacent district on the east took the name of 
(trshur as if “ Bridge-land at any rate Geshur and 

the Gvshuritcs were in this vicinity . 1 At the present day, 
this is the great caravan-route between Damascus and all 
western Palestine from ’Akka to Gaza. 

About two miles below the lake the more rapid descent 
begins ; and the river rushes down its deep and somewhat 
winding ravine until it meets the level of the lower plain at 
or above the site of the eastern Bethsaida (Julias), two 
miles north of the lake of Tiberias. This ravine is described 
as full of trees and shrubs ; among which the plane-tree 
( jilatanus ) and oleander are conspicuous. There is no path 
within the chasm ; but the road along the west side leads 
over the heights above ; so that the river is only occasionally 
seen dashing and foaming along its rocky bed, with much 
m>isc. It is described as forming a sheet of foam through- 
out most of the distance ; but there appear to be no proper 
waterfalls. The descent from tho upper to the lower lake 
is about seven hundred and fifty feet . 2 

Below Bethsaida, where the Jordan flows along the western 
part of tho plain el-Batihah, its channel winds exceedingly ; 
and the stream is fordablo in various places. The river is 

1 1 Cliron. ii. 23 ; 2 Sam. iii. 3, xiii. 37 ; Josh. xii. 5, xiii. 13 ; Dcut. 
iii. U. 

2 Sue above, p. 09. 
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here from sixty to seventy-five foot broad, sluggish and 
turbid, but not clayey, with low alluvial banks, which are 
often changed by tho washing of the stream. Thu Jordan 
enters the lake near the western hills. Wo visited the spot 
in 1838. At that time tho strong southerly winds had driven 
up a bank of sand before the mouth, which rose abovo the 
water: and being connected with tho eastern branch, ex- 
tended out for fifteen or twenty rods south-west, forming a 
channel for the river for some distance along tho shore on 
that side. 1 2 3 

The story told by some, that the Jordan maintains its 
course through the middle of the lake without mingling its 
waters, is naturally nothing more than a fable.* 

For the lake of Tiberias, see below, in Sect. II. 

Middle Jordan. — The Jordan issues from tlio lake of 
Tiberias at its south-western extremity, east and south of the 
mound on which stood the ancient Tarirharn . Pococke 
describes the river as first running south for a furlong, and 
then west for half a mile. Lynch represents it as flowing 
west immediately from tho lake. West of the mound of 
Tarichaea the former traveller speaks of a marsli ; the latter 
mentions an inlet or bay setting up north from the Jordan. 1 
This difference might possibly be accounted for by tho 
greater height of the water in the lake, as seen by the later 
traveller ; or, not improbably, some changes may have here 
taken place during the century intervening between the two 
writers. 

1 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 414, 415 [III. pp. 300, 310], Pocneke, 
De scription of tho East, II. i. pp. 72, 73. Schubert, lteise, III. p. 2.50. 
Lynch, Official Rcjiort, p. 43. Lynch, Narrative, . p. 470. Van elo 
Velde, Mem., p. 14H. 

2 Biblical Researches, II. p. 414 [III. p. 309], note. 

3 Pocockc*, Description of the East, II. i. p, 70. Lynch, Official 
Report, p. 10 and Map. Cornp. Molyneux, Journal of Royal (Jcograph. 
Soc., XVIII. p. 107. Irby and Mangles, IS 17, pp. 90, 91. Sootzen, 
Reisen, I. pp. 350, 351. 
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Just below the spot where the river bends south, are the 
ruins of an ancient bridge of ten arches; now called Jisr 
es-Semakh, after tho village a mile east at the south end of 
the lake. Near by the bridgo is a ford ; and there is another 
just below tho village ’Abcidiyeh. The river, in this part 
and ImjIow, is from twenty-five to thirty yards wide, with a 
swift current and many rapids. Some of these latter are 
very strong, and have a great descent. There are also several 
mills, fed by sluices taken out at the rapids. The 9 river 
everywhere winds exceedingly . 1 2 

Sucli was the Jordan as Lynch found it in April, when it 
was running with full banks,” during the time of early 
harvest. But when Molyncux passed down in the last days 
of August, tho case was very different. During tho first 
day’s journey, they scarcely had sufficient water to swim 
the little boat for a hundred yards together. In many places 
the river was split into a number of small streams, and con- 
sequently almost w ithout water in any of them. It was 
also, at this time, full of small weirs or dams, built up tem- 
porarily, to turn the water into narrow channels for irriga- 
tion. In this upper part of the stream there were hundreds 
of places wliero tho party might have walked across without 
wetting their feet, on the large rocks and stones.* 

Five miles below the lake, tho river Yarmuk or Hieromax, 
now called tho Shcri’at el-Mandliur, comes in from the east ; 
being here nearly as large as the Jordan itself. About a mile 
further down is another bridge built of volcanic rocks, of 
Saracenic construction, and still in use. The architecture is 
very massivo : with ono large pointed arch and two smaller 
ones below, and three small arches above each of the latter. 
It is called Jisr el-Mejami’a, from tho neighbouring meeting 

1 For the tunny rapids, see Lynch, Official Report, pp. 16, 17, et 
passim. Lynch, Narrative, p. 173 sip See Irby and Mangles, pp. 00,01. 
Seetzi n, Iteison, I. p. 331. 

2 Molyncux, Journal of Royal Gcograph. Soc., XVIII. pp. 108, 109, 1 13. 
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of the waters. The river at this point is not so wide as at 
the bridge below the Hilloh. Hero passes tho caravan -route, 
leading from BeisAn to Damascus, through tho country cost 
of the lake of Tiberias. 1 

The river continues of the samo general character, though 
with more water and fewer rapids, as far as SakAfc and Wady 
Malih, where the long fertilo reach of the upper Ghor termi- 
nates. As seen from a high point south-east from Pella, this 
uppei* portion of the Ghor presents a beautiful prospect ; 
much of it apparently cultivated and yielding rich crops; 
and the whole enlivened by the very many windings of the 
Jordan, as it meanders from side to side through the broad 
valley. Opposite to Beisan is a ford, or rather throe fording- 
places, near each other, the southernmost of which we crossed 
in May, 1852. The river at this ford spreads out wider 
than usual, being about forty-five yards ; tho water came 
up to the middle of the horses’ sides. The same morning 
wc had crossed at another ford, not far north of Sakfit ; here 
the stream was divided by a long and narrow island covered 
with trees and the rankest vegetation ; and the water was 
somewhat less deep. At this point the lower valley of tho 
river was wider than usual, forming a little alluvial plain on 
the west of the stream. But in this plain were two former 
channels of the river, now full of tamarisk-trees. Iu tho 
rainy season the river still sends its waters partly through 
these old channels ; but never overflows tho little plain.* 

Below Wady Malih, the Ghor, as wo have seen, is for a 
time contracted ; and the Jordan passes down near the 
eastern mountain to the lower plain of the Kiirawa. Here, 
over against the mouth of Wady Fari’a, is another ford ; 
and just above it ore the remains of an ancient Homan 
bridge, Jisr Dumich, not over the present course of the river, 

1 Molyncux, Journal of Royal G cograph. Soc., XVIII. p. 112. Lynch, 
Official Report, p. 20. Seotzcii, Rcisen, I. p. 351. 

'* Later Biblical Researches, pp. 310, 325, 334. 
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but spanning an earlier, more eastern channel, now dry. 
Several of the Homan arches remain. Here of course was 
oucc a great route leading over from Nabulus (and perhaps 
Jericho) to Gilead and Bashau ; as at the present day there 
is a road by the ford from Nabulus to es~Salt and Jebel 
’Ajlfiji.' 

This middle portion of the Jordan terminates over against 
the low rocky ridge which extends out from the south-eastern 
extremity of Kuril Siirtabeh, and contracts the whole valley 
to its narrowest limits . 1 2 

Lower Jordan. — To one looking up the Ghor from a 
point below Kura Surtabeh, or as seen from the brow of the 
western mountains, the valley opposite the Kura appears 
higher than further south ; as if a low swell extended across 
it from the ridge at the end of Surtabeh to the base of the 
eastern mountains. Where the Jordan finds its way through 
this apparently higher tract, this latter is broken up, on both 
sides of the stream, into labyrinths of deep ravines with 
barren chalky sides, forming cones and hills of various 
shapes, and presenting a most wild and desolate scene. Here 
would seem to be the great break-down in the bed of the 
Jordan mentioned in this region by Lynch . 3 

The character of tho Jordan continues much the same as 
higher up. The stream w inds greatly along its inner valley, 
fringed usually by a border of trees and verdure. The 
current is swift, deep, and strong, with fewer broken rapids. 
But the Glidr itself lias now become an arid desert, except 
wlicro a few fountains on its borders impart verdure to 
narrow tracts in their immediate vicinity. There are three 
or four fords in tho river below Kurn Surtabeh ; but at some 
seasons, when tho river is full, the Arabs are compelled to 

1 Lynch, Official Report, p. 28. Lynch, Narrative, p. 249. Van de 

Velde, Mem., p. 124. 2 Later Biblical Researches, p. 293. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, p. 293. Lynch, Official Report, p. 29. 
Comp. A uderson’s Geological Report, ibid., p. 148. 

L 
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swim their horses. Ono of the main fords is at tlio mouth of 
Wady Shaib or Nimrin, E.N.E. from Jericho; here more 
commonly tho horses swim across. The ford el-Helu, lower 
down, which we visited in 1838, is never passed without 
swimming. Tho stream was hero about forty yards in 
breadth; the guides supposed it to bo ten or twelve feet 
deep. The current, though still, was very swift and strong ; 
so that tho stoutest swimmers were carried down many yards 
in crossing. The water was of a clayey colour, but sweet 
and pleasant to the taste. 1 2 3 

Between these two fords, near tho ruined convent of St. 
John, is tho spot where the Latin pilgrims bathe in the 
Jordan. The batliing-place of the Greek pilgrims, the cl- 
Meshra’a of Lynch, is at some distance further down. Each 
party claims to bathe at tho very spot where our Lord was 
baptized by John. 

The course of the lower Jordan is in general along the 
eastern portion of the Ghor. It enters the Dead Sea about 
three miles below the ford el-Helu. It lias there sluggishly 
expanded to the breadth of eighty yards; with a depth of 
only three feet.* 

Gene hal Features. — Valin/ and Channel. — Wo have 
already referred to the inner and lower valley of its own, 
within which the Jordan flows along the Glror. Scientifically 
the two valleys are spoken of as two terraces; the upper 
being the level of the Ghor, extending back to the mountains 
on each side ; the lower being the level of the deeper valley 
in which the river flows. 8 The slopo or offset between the 
two terraces, which is sometimes precipitous, and sometimes 
composed of clayey pyramids or rounded sand-hills, is often 
referred to as the upper or outer banks of tho river, in dis- 
tinction from the banks of the channel itself. 

1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. . r >35, 530 [II. pp. 255-257]. 

2 Lynch, Official Report, p. 31. 

3 Anderson's Geological Report, p. 110. Sec above, p. 131. 
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We 1m vo also alluded several times to the narrow line of 
trees and herbage which in most parts borders the stream 
along each bonk. The breadth of this line of verdure seems 
to be regulated by the extent to which the stream overflows, 
or the water penetrates the soil. In some parts the ground 
along the bank of the channel occupied by this border of 
vegetation is two or three feet more depressed than the level 
of the lower terrace; and in such places the water often rises 
over it. 1 

The elevation of the outer banks, or upper plain above the 
lower, varies greatly ; in some places being not more than 
forty feet, while in other parts it is not less than one hundred 
and fifty feet, or even more. This refers of course to the 
brow of the upper terrace. In like manner tUb breadth of the 
lower or inner valley is irregular ; it may be 6aid in general 
to vary from a quarter of a mile or perhaps less in some 
parts, to half a mile in others. 

Along this lower inner valley, the stream pursues its way 
in mazy windings. But these belong only to the river and 
not to its inner valley. The latter, as seen from the adja- 
cent mountains, although it deviates much from a direct 
course, has nothing of a serpentine character. In conse- 
quence of the alluvial soil and many short turns, the stream 
not unfrequently changes its course, cutting for itself a 
new channel, and forsaking the old one. Ill the some way 
islands are formed, of which there is a large number in 
the river. 

Scripturo speaks of the thicket of trees and verdure along 
tho river, ns the excellency or pride of Jordan . Allusion is 
also made to it as the haunt of lions and other wild beasts, 
by which the country was of old infested. 4 

Descent and Depression . — Wo have already seen that tho 

• 

1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 585, 5 36 [T. pp. 255, 25l>]. 

a Zeeh. xi. :i. English Vension, wrongly, *' swelling of Jordau,’* Jer. 
xii. 5, xlix. 10, 1. 41. 

L 2 
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descent of the Jordan in the basin of the Huleh to the luke 
is about six hundred foot ; and from thence to the lake oi 
Tiberias about sctcii hundred and fifty feet. Below the 
latter lake the whole course of the Jordan and Ghor is 
depressed several hundred feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean. The distance between the lake and the Dead Sea 
is fifty-six and one-half geographical miles, or about sixty- 
five English miles ; and the differ cnee in the depression of 
the two lakes is taken at six hundred and sixty-six feet. 
This, of course, marks the descent of tlio Jordan l>etween 
the two; amounting to nearly 10*2 feet, in each Enghsh 
mile of its direct course. 1 

We thus have for the whole descent of the Jordan, from 
the base of Hefcnon to the Dead Sea, as the result of obser- 
vations with the barometer, the figures GOO + 750 -f GOG, 
amounting, in all, to 20 1G feet. Of this great descent, more 
than two- thirds lies above the lake of Tiberias. 

Overflow of Jordan . — In the English Version it is said 
that Jordan, in the first month, “overflowetli all his banks 
all the time of harvest.” * The first month was Nisan, 
beginning with the new moon of March or April ; and the 
time of harvest in the Glior was and is during April and 
May — the bailey preceding tho wheat harvest by two or 
three weeks. 

From this language the reader is naturally led to con- 
clude that the Jordan, like the Nile, overflows its banks at a 
certain season, covering with its waters all the lower valley, 
and perhaps portions of the higher plain. Such, however, 
is not the fact, as appears from the preceding pages. Nor, 
indeed, is such the meaning of Scripture. The Hebrew 
simply declares that during the time of harvest Jordan is 
“ full [or filled] up to all his banks ; ” that is, tho river 
runs with full banks, or brintful. This is precisely what is 

1 See above, p. 72. 

2 Joah. iii. 15 ; 1 Chron. xii. 15 ; Sirac xxiv. 3G. 
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fioen at the present day. There are in some places depressed 
spots along the banks, into which the waters rise, and thus 
overflow ; but these are exceptions. 

During the rainy season and the time of the melting of the 
snows ii[K»n Hermon, there must of course be vast quantities of 
water, from that mountain and tho surrounding regions, which 
would naturally find their way to tho Jordan and its lakes. 
Still wo have no account of any sudden or -violent rise or in- 
undation of the river ; and there are natural circumstances to 
show that nothing of tho kind would ever be likely to occur. 

In the first place, the heavy rains of November and 
December find the earth in a parched and thirsty state ; and 
among the limestone rocks and caverns of Palestine a far 
greater proportion of the water which falls iq absorbed than 
is usual in countries where rains are frequent Of tljp brooks 
which in winter flow down tho side valleys, many even then 
do not reach tho Jordan, their waters being swallowed up by 
the thirsty ground. 

Again, tho waters which actually descend from Hermon, 
and the hills around the upper Jordan, arc received into the 
basins of the Huleh and the lako of Tiberias, and are there 
spread out over a broad surface, so that all overflow and 
violence is prevented. The stream that issues from the lower 
lake can only flow with a regulated current, varying in depth 
according to the height of water in that lake. Indeed, these 
lakes may be compared to great regulators, which control the 
flow of the Jordan, and prevent its violence and inundation. 
As now tho lake of Tiberias reaches its highest level at the 
eloso of tho rainy season, the Jordan naturally flows with its 
fullest current, and “ with full banks/’ for some time after 
that period. As also the rise of tho lake naturally varies 
(like that of tho Dead Sea) in different years, so likewise the 
fulness of tho Jordan . 1 


1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 540-542 [II. pp. 201-264], 
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Loneliness of Jordan . — It is worthy of remark that there 
has never been a city, town, or village of any note situated 
on the immediate banks of the Jordan below tho lake of 
Tiberias. This is true also of the upper Jordan, in respect 
to its various channels ; excepting, of course, tho towns around 
their fountains. There may have been, and are still, villages 
near the upper lake ; and the shores of the Inko of Tilierias 
were and are skirted with several towns. Among these latter 
is to be reckoned the northern Beth said a (Julias), which lay 
upon a Tell overlooking also the entrance of the Jordar into 
the lake. 

But below the lake of Tiberias, all the cities of the Cilinr, 
as Bcthshean, Phasaelis, Jericho, and those on tho east, arc 
situated, not on the banks of the Jordan, nor near it, but on 
the higher ground along tin? base of the mountains oil each 
side. The only exception, perhaps, was Succoth (now Sakut), 
which stood upon a projecting bluff of the upper terrace, 
overlooking the lower valley. At the present day there are 
three miserable villages near the stream, between the lake and 
the entrance of the Hieromax; and that is all. From that 
point to the Dead Sea, the Jordan is utterly lonely. 

In like manner, it does not appear that a boat ever floated 
on the waters of the Jordan until the present century. Navi- 
gation, of course, was impossible from the strong current and 
violent rapids. But even for the passage of the river, boats 
do not seem to have been in use ; the stream was everywhere 
forded. The English Version once mentions* a “ ferry-boat ; '* 
but this was evidently nothing more than a raft “to carry 
over the king’s household ; ” and was not used by the king 
himself, nor by his attendants . 1 

Nor docs it appear that this river has ever been frequented 
as a place of fishing. Molyncux remarks, that “ the muddy 
Jordan is, throughout, full of small fish ; ” but they are 


1 2 Sam. xix. 18 [ID], 
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apparently too small to be worth taking for food. 1 2 The lake 
of Tiberias is celebrated in the New Testament and at the 
present day for its numerous and fine fish of various kinds ; 
but none of these apparently pass out of the lake and down 
the rapids of tho Jordan. 

Jordan oj a Boundary } etc. — The Jordan, winding through 
its great depressed plain, formed naturally not only the di- 
viding line between Palestine on the west and the country on 
the east ; but presented also serious difficulties to those who 
would pass from one hill-country to the other. The traveller, 
for example, who would journey from Jerusalem to Heshbon, 
hull first to descend nearly four thousand feet, then cross a 
rapid river, through wbich his animals must swim; and again 
ascend to an equal elevation. However difficult the descent 
and ascent, the main point always spoken of in Scripture is 
the passage of the Jordan. 

The earliest mention of Jordan in Scripture has reference 
only to the fertility of its plain or circuit (^2), before the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. For this reason it was 
chosen by Lot on his separation from Abraham. The plain 
thus chosen was situated in, or at least included, the tract 
then on the south of tho Dead Sea, and now covered by the 
shallow southern bay of that sea ; for it is expressly said to 
lie “ as thou earnest unto Zoar.” * 

The river being tho dividing line, the phrase “beyond 
Jordan ” is more commonly used to denote the country on the 
east, as distinguished from tho “ land of Canaan ” in the west 3 4 
This is the prevailing usage ; inasmuch as the sacred writers 
lived, for tho most part, in tho west. 1 Yet in several instances, 

1 Journal of Royal Geogmph. Soe,, Will. p. 115. 

2 Gen. xiii. 10, 11. See alx>ve, p. 78. 

3 Num. xxxv. 14. In this passage, and some others, the English 
Version wrongly lias ** on this side/’ instead of “ beyond.” 

4 Gen. 1. 10, 11 ; Josh. ix. 10, xiv. 8, xvii. 5; Judg. v. 17, and often; 
Mat tli. iv. 25; Mark iii. 8; John i. 28, x. 40, al. 
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where the writer or speaker was on the east of the river, tho 
phrase w beyond Jordan ” marks western Palestine ; tho word 
44 west ” or “ westward ” being sometimes appended. 1 2 

The earliest recorded passage of the Jordan is that of 
Jacob: “With my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now 
I am become two bands;” but when or whe|p he again 
forded the river, with his two bands, to reach Shalom and 
Shechem, is not said.* Tho next was the miraculous passage 
of the Hebrew host under Joshua, over against Jericho, when 
“Jordan was driven back,** after their long encampment in 
the wastes of Moab in the Ghor . 3 It was at the fords • f 
Jordan that Jephtlmh slew tho Ephraimites, who could not 
pronounce the Shibbvleth? David with his army passed over 
Jordan, probably in the north, to march against the Syrians 
to Helam . 4 * Later, also, fleeing before Absalom, David crossed 
the river, apparently from Jericho, on his way to Mnhanaim ; 
and again returned, when Judah came down to Gilgal to 
meet him. At this time a raft was used to carry over the 
king's household.® In the same quarter, too, Elijah and 
Elisha smote the waters with the mantle of the former, so tli it 
the flood parted, and they went over on dry ground . 7 Naaman, 
returning from Samaria to Damascus, bathed in the Jordan 
at one of the upper fords ; and the Syrians, fleeing panic- 
stricken from the same city, must have passed the river in the 
name vicinity . 8 Judas Maccabacus and his hosts returning 
from Gilead, crossed to Betlishean ; but it was apparently 
opposite Jericho that Jonathan and his followers swam through 
the river, to place themselves in safety from Bacehidcs . 9 

1 Dent. iii. 20, 25, xi. 30 ; Jodi. v. 1, xii. 7, etc. 

2 Gen. xxxii. 10, xxxiii. 18. 3 Josh. iii. 1-17 ; Ps. cxiv. 3. 

4 Judg. xii. 5, 6. 6 2 Snm. x. 17. 

6 2 Sam. xvii. 22; comp. 1G. 2 Sam. xix. 15, 18 [19]. Sec above, 

p. 150. 7 2 Kings ii. 8, 14 ; comp. 4. 

8 2 Kings v. 14 ; comp. 3. 2 Kings vii. 15. 

9 1 Macc. v. 52. Joseph. Antiq., 12. 8. 5. 1 Macc. ix. 48. Joseph. 

Antiq., 13. 1. 3. 
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John the Baptist, whose early life had hem phased in fee 
desert of Judah, on the west of the Dead Sea, come first 
baptising in Jordan; and there “wont out to him Jerusa- 
lem and all Judea and all the region round about Jordon.” 
Hero Jesus also came to be baptized of John ; and then went 
up into the adjacent desert to be tempted . 1 2 These circum- 
stances, the neighbouring desert, and the mention of crowds 
only from Jerusalem and Judea, serve to show that the place 
of baptism was probably at one of the lower fords, near Jeri- 
cho. According to the common (and perhaps best) reading, 
John's head-quarters were at Bctiiabara (house of the ford) 
beyond Jordan. The place had its name doubtless from the 
vicinity of tho ford ; and is not improbably the same with 
the lieth-barah of the Old Testament. 1 

Twice afterwards our Lord passed over into the country 
east of Jordan. Once, to escape the plots of the Jews, he 
withdrew to the place where John at first baptized; whence 
he was recalled by the death of Lazarus. 3 Retiring for a 
time to Epliraim on the border of the desert, he seems from 
thence to have crossed the Jordan, and having passed down 
through Perea, he recrossed the river near Jericho, and so 
made his way to Jerusalem. 4 

Explorations of the Jordan . — It has been said above, that, 
so far as is known, no boat appears to have ever floated cn 
the Jordan until the present century. 5 But, as if to mark the 
modern spirit of progress, during the second quarter of this 
century boats passed down the Jordan no less than three 
times, from the lako Tiberias to the Dead Sea. 

I. Cost ig an . — In July, 1835, Mr. Costigan, an Irish tra- 


1 Luke i. 80, iii. 21 ; Matth. iii. 5, 6 ; Mark i. 5 ; Matth. iii. 13-10, 
iv. 1 ; Luke iv. 1. 

2 John i. 28, x. 40 ; Judg. vii. 24. 5 John x. 39, 40, xi. 3, 10, 17. 

4 John xi. 54 ; Mark x. 1, 40; Luke xix. 1, 28. See also the author’s 

Harmony of the Got<]>ela iu Greek, pp. 200-204, 

5 See above, p. 150. 
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veller, conferred to have a small boat carried over, on camels, 
from the coast to the lake of Tiberias ; and thence followed 
the Jordan with it down to tho Dead Sea. Hero he launched 
forth alone with his Maltese servant upon these waters ; and 
succeeded in reaching the southern extremity. By some 
mismanagement they were left for two or three days without 
fresh water, exposed to the fierce rays of the burning sun ; 
and were compelled to row hard to get back to the northern 
end. On reaching tho shore they lay for a whole day too 
weak to move, and trying to regain strength by laving each 
other with the heavy waters of tho lake. At length tho 
servant made shift to crawl to Jericho, whither (Wigan 
was also brought, and was, as soon as possible, conveyed to 
Jerusalem, under the excitement of high intermittent fever. 
He died, two days afterwards, in the Latin convent ; and 
lies buried in its cemetery. No notes, nor any account of 
bis voyage, were found among his papers. The enterprise 
was wholly without fruit in respect to both the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea. 1 

II. Mulyn* ux . — In the latter part of August, 1817, Lieut. 
Molyneux, of the British ship of war Spartan, succeeded in 
transporting the smallest In nit of the ship, on camels, from 
’Akka to Tiberias. Accompanied by three English sailors 
and several Arab servants, bo proceeded down the Jordan 
with tho boat ; having also a land party with tho baggage on 
camels and mules. The water was low, and the passage of 
the boat, for the first days, difficult. On the sixth day, not 
far from the mouth of the Zerka, while Lieut. Molyneux was 
with the land party, the boat was attacked and plundered by 
a large body of Arabs, and tho three English sailors put cm 
shore, to find tlioir way back to Tiberias ; which they did. 
Two Arab servants were permitted to go on with tho boat ; 
which they brought safely to tho ford opposite Jericho. 


1 Sec Biblical Researches, I. pp. 229, 230 [I. p. 339], 
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Limit. Molyneux embarked on the Dead Sea, with only Arab 
assistants ; proceeded a* far south as to Hie neighbourhood of 
the peninsula ; took three deep soundings (225, 178, 188 
fathoms) ; and returned. He left the entrance of the Jordan 
Aug. 24 ; and reached the northern shore of the sea, on 
his return, Sept 5. He was able to take back the boat on 
camels, by way of Jerusalem, to the ship, then at Yafk. 
llut the anxiety and excessive fatigue to wliich he had been 
exposed in the “ misty oven ” (as he culls it) of the Ghor and 
Dead Sea, had worn him out; and he died soon after his 
return to his ship, from the combined effects of climate and 
over-exertion. 

A brief journal of the voyage, drawn up by Lieut. Moly- 
neux himself, was published, in 1848, in the Journal of the 
Koval Geographical Society. 1 

111. Lynch.— On the 10th of April, 1848, & well-appointed 
expedition from the United States, under the authority of 
the government, cmliarked in two metallic boats upon the 
lake of Tilierias, and entered the Jordan ; having also a land 
party on camels and horses. This expedition consisted of 
Lieut. Lynch as commander, Lieut. Dale as second in com- 
mand, Midshipman Aulick, a botanist, and ten chosen seamen. 
They were accompanied by Dr. H. J. Anderson as geologist, 
and Mr. Bcdlow, a traveller. The season of the year was 
favourable ; the Jordan then usually having the most water. 
They experienced great difficulties in the descent of the 
river, from rocks and strong rapids. They readied the Dead 
Sea in eight and a half days, on the 18th of April. Their 
examination of that sea will bo noticed further on, in connec- 
tion with our account of those waters. A level was afterwards 
run from tho Dead Sea by Jerusalem to the Mediterranean 
at Yafa, according to the suggestions of the author of this 
work. Tho party proceeded by way of Tiberias, Mount 


1 Vol. XVIII. pp. 104-130; comp, ibid., p. xxxvi. 
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Hermon, and Damascus, to Beirfit Several were olrJldy "11 
from exhaustion and exposure; but all recovered except 
Lieut. Dale, who died of fever in the houso of tho Rev. Eli 
Smith at Bhamdiln. His gravo is in the American cemetery 
at Beirut. 

Two works embracing the journals and results of this 
expedition have been published by Lieut. Lynch. The first 
appeared late in 1849, entitled Narrative of the United Staten 
Expedition to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea . The second 
was not published until 1852, with tho title, Official Report <>j 
the United States Expedition to explore the Dead Sea and the 
River Jordan . This latter volume contains tho scientific 
reports; including tho very important geological report of 
Dr. H. J. Anderson. 

H. THE JORDAN : TRIBUTARIES FROM THE EAST. 

From tho east, tho Jordan receives its largest and most 
important tributaries. 

Wady Zadreh. — The fino brook which flows down this 
valley to Banias is understood not to be perennial ; and lias 
already been sufficiently described. 1 

Before turning to the next stream, the Iiicromax, it may 
be romarked, that some of the head branches of the A’waj 
( Pharpar ), which flows towards Damascus, lio within tho 
northern border of Palestine proper. On tho great road 
leading north-east from the bridge over tho Jordan to Da- 
mascus by el-Kuncitirah and SaW, tho country between 
these two places slopes towards the east and north. At ail 
hour or more from el-Kuncitirah, tho way crosses a Wady 
with a stream, having two bridges on tho ancient road, still 
passable, over the two branches or channels of tho rivulet. 
An hour before Sa’sa’, the stream Mughanniych in like man- 
ner crosses the road; and also has a bridge. On earlier 


1 See above, p. 70. 
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maps,®! those streams ore made to run south to the Hiero- 
inax. Tho latest map, however, represents them as flowing 
together on the right of the road, and forming one stream, 
which, coming from the south, joins the other branches of the 
A'waj at SuW. This is more in accordance with the slope 
of the land, and the testimony of travellers. 1 2 

The Yarmuk or ffleromax. — No ]>crennial stream flows to 
tho upjior Jordan or tho lake of Tiberias from the east. The 
first and largest tributary on tliat side, the Hieromax, enters 
tlic Jordan ubout five miles below the lake. 

There is no allusion to this river in Scripture or in Jose- 
phus; but its Hebrew name, Yarmuk (V©7-)* occurs several 
times in tho Talmudists.* From this name the Greek form 
(\tp6fial) is an obvious corruption, having the corresponding 
consonants. It is not found, however, in Greek writers; 
and the Latin Hicromax appears to be only once read in 
Pliny. 3 Arab writers have tho name Yarmuk ; but the com- 
mon appellation is now the Sheri’at el-Mandliur, from a 
tribe of Arabs who pitch their, tents along its lower course ; 
and, in order to distinguish it from tho Sheri’at el-Kebir or 
Jordan. 

Tho remote sources of the Yanndk are the Wadys, or 
winter-torrents, which descend from the western slopes of 
Jcbcl Haurun. These Wadys ore numerous, and many of 
them run together in the great plain ; but their course and 
number have been as yet very imperfectly explored. Among 
theso doubtless is the “ brook by Itaplion.” 4 Still some of the 
more important ones have been pointed out ; all running with 
deep channels through tho wide plain. 

1 Wotzatein’s Map, by Kiepert, in Zeitschr. fur Eidk., Aug. 1859. 
W. M. Thomson, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1849, p. 367. Comp. Burck- 
1 umlt, Syria, p. 313. Porter’s Handbook, p. 465. Van do Velde’s Map 
merely copies tlmt of Berglmus, in 1835. 

2 Lighttbot, Opera, fol. II. pp. 172, 173. 

3 “(hulum, Hieromaee praelluentc,” Plin. Hist. Nat., V. 16. v. 18. 

* 1 Mace. v. 37, 39, 40, 42. Soo above, p. 78. 
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Tlie northernmost is Wady Kunawut. It has its beginning 
near the city of that name, and sweeps along north-west on 
the border of tho Lcjah, and south of Nojriui, to Edhra', tlio 
ancient Edrei There turning south-west to Eshmiskin, it 
receives Wady Hureir, coming from the swampy ground near 
Tell Dilly on the Haj route, between es-Sunamcin and Esh- 
miskin. In winter and spring the distinct around Tell Dilly 
is a deep bog or swamp ; tho proper source of the stream is 
two hours west, at Tell Serruya. 1 2 Tho Wady Kunawut con- 
tinues the same course to cl-Mezurib. Another valley, Wady 
el-Gliar, also begins near Kunawut* and runs west directly 
through the plain to Wady Kunawut, between Eshmiskin and 
Mezarib. Tho Wady ed-Dun is made up of two branches ; 
one coming from the neighbourhood of Suweidch, and the 
other from beyond ’Ary. The united Wady goes to the 
Kunawut, near Mezarib ; and then tho valley below the junc- 
tion takes the name of Wady ’Aweirid. Tho southernmost 
branch, Wady Zeidy, begins in tho mountains cast and north 
of Kureiyeli, and passes down on tho north of Busrah 
(Bozrah) ; while another valley, Wady el-’Akib, has its rise 
near Sulkliad, and, sweeping round far to the south of Busrah, 
joins the Zeidy further west. The latter then runs with a 
winding course by Der’a, and unites with Wady Aweirid. 
The joint stream now flows westward, and becomes the 
Yarmuk.* 

Several lesser streams or Wadys aro named as running to 
the Yarmfik, from the north, chiefly from Jaulan. Wady 
’Allan, a permanent stream, unites near Tcsil with the Itukad, 
not permanent, coming from Tell Shakhab in Jcidur. Next 
west is Wady Ha my Sukkor, which lias a great fall, and runs 
through a deep chasm of precipitous rocks. Then Wady 

1 Burckhurdt, p. 65G. 

2 Porter, Five Ye ars in Damascus, II. p. 212 and Map. Burckhurdt, 
Syria, p. 273. Wctzstcin in Zeitschr. fur Erdk., Aug. 1850, p. 150, 
and Map. 
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Sidoh ; %ul lastly Wady Mu'akkar, coming from the southern 
ports of Jebel Heigh. 1 2 3 

In summer the waters from the mountain dry up in the 
plain ; and then the stream of the Yarmuk is wholly supplied 
from the fountains at MezArib, the marshy tract near Dilly, 
and the ’Allan and perhaps one or two other permanent 
sources in Jaulan. At Mezarib are a number of fountains, 
the waters of which flow together and form a pond or lake 
nearly half an hour in circmnfcrcnco, with an island in the 
middle. The water, as it issues from the springs, is slightly 
tcjiid ; in the lake it is as clear as crystal. The lake is 
deeper than a man’s height, and full of fish. The lake and 
springs are known also as el-Bujjeh.* 

In its western part, the Yarmuk flows through a deep and 
wild ravine, the sides of which are rugged cliffs of basalt, in 
some pluccs more than one hundred feet high. The banks 
along the deep valley arc cultivated by the Arabs MenAdhcreh 
(sing. Mandhur), who dwell in tents. Further down, the 
Wady becomes so narrow as to leave no space between the 
stream and the precipices on each side. 

North of Um Keis, the ancient Gndara , which lies on the 
summit of the mountain ridge between the Yarmuk on the 
north and the Wady el-’Arab in the south, in the deep chasm 
of the river, and an hour distant from Um Keis, are the warm 
springs of Gadara or Amatha (Heb. Ham math , w arm springs), 
mentioned by Eusebius ajid Jerome, and by other early 
writers. 1 They rise up in the bottom of the chasm, between 
tho stream and the northern precipice. Thrco principal 
fountains are spoken of at intervals of an hour between ; one 
N.N.E. of Um Keis, one north, and tho third N.N.W. from 
the samo placo. There is also a fourth fountain on the south 
side of tho stream. The westernmost spring is the hottest of 

1 Burckhanlt, Syria, pp. 282, 284, 273. Scotsmen, Rciscn, I. pp. 352, 353. 

2 Porter's Handbook, p. 321. Buivkhanlt, Syria, p. 241. 

3 Onomnst., Articles JEmath, Uudura. Relaud, Paloestina, p. 775. 
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all, being 43° C. or 109° F. The hand cannot bo held in it 
for any length of time. Tho water emits a strong smell of 
sulphur; and deposits a yellow sulphurous crust upon the 
stones. The spring bubbles up in a basin some forty feet in 
circumference and five feet deep, surrounded by a dilapidated 
wall. The water is so clear, that minute objects at the bottom 
of the basin can lie distinctly seen. Near by aro the remains 
of an ancient building for baths. In the last days of May, 
1858. Roth found here three hundred people, many of them 
families, who had come to use tho waters; most of them 
Christians from the region west of tho lake. They w /o 
living in booths. Tho upper spring, in liko manner, bubbles 
up in a similar basin ; its temperature is only 31 ' C. or 93 3 F., 
and the odour of sulphur is less strong. Copious streams 
flow from all the fountains to the river ; which thus receives 
large accessions to its volume of water. Tho Arabs reckon 
ten springs in all. 1 

An hour below the fountains, the Yarmftk issues from the 
mountains upon the Ghdr; and after another hour receives 
the Wady cl-’ Arab. The river in the mountains runs witli 
great swiftness along its rocky chasm ; in the Ghdr it has its 
own lower valley, like the Jordan ; and is everywhere thickly 
skirted with oleanders. The stream is here about forty yards 
wide ; and in the spring of the year is four or five feet deep. It 
enters the Jordan five miles below the lako of Tiberias ; and 
has there nearly as much water as the Jordan. Not far abovo 
the junction is a bridge over tho Yarmfik, built of volcanic 
stone, with five arches. It belongs to the same great road, 
which, coming from Boisan, crosses tho Jisr-el-Mcjami’a, and 
leads to Damascus through the region cast of the lake. 2 

1 Seetzen, Iteiscn, I. p. 309. Burekliardt, pp. 27G, 277. Irby and 
Mangles, p. 90. Buckingham, Palestine, pp. 412-444. Roth, in Peter- 
mann’s Geograph. Mitthcil., 1859, p. 284. 

2 Seetzen, Rciscn, p. 351. Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 273, 274. Lynch, 
Official Report, p. 20. Roth, iu Peterraunu’s Gcogmph. Mittlicil., 1859, 
p. 283. 
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The Jahbok . — The next permanent tributary of the Jordan 
on this side is the brook Jahbok of Scripture, onoe called 
“ the river of Gad ," 1 now the Nahr ez-Zerka, whieh enters 
the Jordan nearly opposite Nabulus, and about halfway 
between the two lower lakes. It has its remotest sources on 
tho plateau east of the mountains ; and breaks down through 
the latter by a deep and sometimes wild chasm, bordered on 
each side by the loftiest heights of Jebcl ’Ajlfrn and the 
Belka. The source mostly spoken of is at the ruins of 
’Amman ( llabhath-ammon\ from whence the valley is said to 
sweep off north-eastward by ’Ain Ghazuleli to Eul'at ez- 
Zerka, a castle four hours distant from ’Amman, on the Haj 
route. Here in winter is a considerable stream, gathered 
mainly from the north and cast. Turning here north-west 
and then west, it passes down through the great notch of the 
mountains, receiving the stream coming from Jerash, an hour 
north; and according to Seetzen, no less than nine other 
minor streams. In winter the river is often swollen and im- 
passable ; its immediate bed through the mountains is a dce$, 
narAw, and sometimes wild ravine. In summer, the upper 
branches become dry ; and the stream then dwindles to a 
small and shallow river. The channel is everywhere bor- 
dered with canes and oleanders. The Zerka issues from tho 
mountains an hour south of Abu 'Obeida ; and Burcldi&rdt 
speaks of a smaller northern branch a quarter of an hour only 
from that place ; perhaps originally nothing more than a 
mill-race, for which it is still used. The main stream, 
according to the same WTitcr, enters the Jordan about an hour 
and a half south-west of the spot where it issues from the 
mountain. This is probably a correct account; as Burck- 
hardt had the stream in view for several hours. In the Ghdr 
it has its own lower valley, like tho Jordan, with white, 
clialky-looking cliffs on each side.* 

1 Gen. xxxii. 22, 23 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5. 

13 Burekliurdt, Syria, pp. 317, 358, 057. Seetzen, Reiscn, I. pp. Si)2 t 

M 
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The earliest mention of this river in Scripture, where 
Jacob with his whole family “ passed over the ford Jahbok,” 
on his way back from Syria, and then wrestled all night with 
the angel. The noxt day he met his brother Esau . 1 The 
Jabbok was the northern border of the children of Ammon t 
and afterwards of Sihon king of the Amorites.* Moses 
passed over the JablK>k to subdue Og king of Bushan ; and 
the river was the boundary between northern and southern 
Gilead, as also between Manasseli on the north tuid hVnboii 
and God on the south. 9 

Other Wady s.- The courses of Wady Sha’ib and Wadv 
Hesban have already t>een described. It is uncertain whether 
they may not have small perennial streams . 4 

Streams flowing to the Dead Sea. — These aro strictly 
not tributaries of the Jordan, but they run to the Ghdr, and 
mingle their waters with those of Jordan in the Dead Sea. 

The Zerka Main . — This stream is not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. It collects its waters from several branches on the 
high plain of the Belka, and passes down along the northern 
end of Jebol ’Attarus, by a narrow and precipitous clmsm, 
to the Dead Sea. One source is near Ma’iu, the ancient 
Baal-Mecm , which thus gives namo to tlio stream. Its course 
from Ma’in is about south-west for two hours, and then west. 
The tVady is hero deep, but an ancient highway from Main 
crosses it, and passes down on its left side. At four hours 
from Ma’in, and below the end of Jebel ’Attarus (on which 
are the ruins of the ancient fortress Maclnerus), the way 
becomes impassable for horses, terminating at what seems a 
precipice. A narrow zigzag path leads down to tho cele- 
brated hot springs. These are about two hours distant from 

393. Lord Lindsay, pp. 278-280, 287. Molyneux, in Journal of Royal 
Geograph. 8oe., XVIII. p. 119. 

1 Gen. xxxii. 22-28, xxxiii. 1-20. 

2 Josli. xii. 2; Dent. iii. 16; Num. xxi. 24; Judg. xi. 13, 22. Joseph. 
Antiq., 4. 5. 2, 3. 

3 Duut. iii. 1, 2. Joseph. Antiq., 4. 5, 3. 4 See above, p.79. 
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the Dead Sea. The valley is very narrow, and on both sides 
are high, rocky cliffs. The stream enters the Dead Sea 
through a chasm of sandstone, and has before its mouth a 
low point or delta. The chasm is one hundred and twenty 
feet wide, with perpendicular walls of red and yellow sand- 
stone, at first eighty feet high, but rising further back to 
one hundred and fifty feet. The stream is a copious brook, 
twelve feet across by ten inches deep, and descends along 
the chasm with great velocity, and with several cascades. 
The water is turbid, with a temperature of 94 c F. 1 

The hot springs above in the valley are the CaUirrhoe of 
ancient writers, to which the first Herod repaired during his 
last illness, without benefit.* They have been visited in 
modern times only by Seetzcn and the party of Irby and 
Mangles. 3 On the north side of the wild and narrow chasm 
no less than four principal springs burst forth in a distance 
of half a mile, with many smaller ones. In one place a con- 
siderable stream of hot water falls over a high, perpendicular 
rock^tlie sides of which arc coloured of a brilliant yellow, 
from the deposit of sulphur. At the bottom of the chasm 
rushes down what may be termed a hot river. The water is 
quite hot, but not boiling ; the hand cannot be held in it for 
half a minute. Scetzen compares the temperature with that 
of the hot baths near Tiberias, which is 144 n F. 4 It is here 
probably somewhat higher. The chasm is filled with steam, 
which in this confined spot combines with the burning rays 
of the sim to produce an insufferable heat. The water de- 
posits sulphur, but is itself tastolcss. The bottom is filled 

• 

1 Seetzcn, Reisen, I. p. 408, II. pp. 330, 333, 336, 370. Bmekhardt. 
Syria, p. 369. Irby ami Mangles, 1847, pp. 143, 144. Lynch, Narra- 
tive, p. 370. 

2 Joseph. Antup, 17. 6. 5. Bel. Jud., 1. 33. 5. Ibid., 7. 6. -2, 8. 
Plin. Hist. Nut., 5. 15. v. 10. Onomaat., Article Bedtneon . 

Seetzcn, Reihen, II. pp. 336, 337. Irby and Mangles. 1847, pp. 144, 
145. T;egh, in American Biblical Repository, 1833, p. 648. 

4 Biblical Researches, II. p. 3S4 [III. p. 259]. 

M 2 
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with a thicket of canes, aspinea, and wild palms, which spring 
out of the crevices of the rocks. The ancient name ('alhr- 
rhoe refers rather to tko springs, and not to the place. In- 
deed, there could have been here no permanent town ; nothing 
more, probably, than booths or temporary dwellings for 
those who used the waters. Tho whole surface of the shelf 
where the springs are, is strewed over with tiles and broken 
pottery, and four Roman medals of copper were also found. 
Josephus speaks of the pfot'ti (rvro 1 1, not tho fountains, as 
called Baa ran , which Eusebius and Jerome also name, writing 
it Bar in or Bant. 1 * 

Scetzen relates, that half an hour south of tho mouth of 
the Zerka Mu’ in, another large brook of hot water enters the 
Dead Sea, coming from a second cluster of hot springs not 
far above.* 

The Arunn.— This river, so often mentioned in Scripture 
as a Nahal ('?'"]? ), is now called el-Mojib, and is made up 
of two main branches, — one, the largest, being the Mojib 
itself, ami the other, on the north, called el-Waleh. 

The W filch rises in the eastern part of the Bdka, and 
passes on the north of Dibon. It lias a little more water in 
this part than the Zerka Ma’in, and runs in a rocky bed at 
the bottom of a deep ravine, the brook being overgrown with 
willows, oleanders, and tamarisks. The Wiileh glides down 
the mountain-side in just such a deep bed of basaltic rock, 
and unites with the Mojib at tho distance of about two hours 
above the shore of the Dead Sea. 3 

The Mojib itself has its principal source near Kul’at ol- 
Kutrancli, a station on the# II aj route; it lias in this upper 
part, where it flows north-west, several names, and takes that 
of cl-Mdjib about an hour above tho bridge Aroer. There it 

1 Joseph. Uel. Jud.,7. G. 3. Onomast., Articles, Jiedmenn, Cariathni in. 

Irby and Mangles, 1847, p. 144. 2 Sectzen, ltciscn, IL. pp. 8(18-370. 

3 Rcetzen, lieiscn, I. p. 400, II. pp. 312, 313. Burckhurdt, Syria, 
pp. 370, 371. 
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receives another head branch from the north-east, which, 
rising not far from the Haj route, at first is called el-Lej&m ; 
but, after receiving two or three brooks, takes the name of 
Enkhcilch, and flows in a deep bed. This last name sug- 
gests the ancient Nahalid , the second station of the Hebrews 
in this region after quitting the desert. 1 2 Nevr the confluence 
of the two streams forming the Mojib is a tract of pasture 
ground in the valley, having in the middle of it a hill with 
ruins upon it ; near the stream are several windmills. The 
common road from Hesban to Kerak crosses the Amon and 
its valley near the Remains of Aroer. There is here a com- 
paratively modern bridge in ruins, and a windmill. 

The view of the Mojib and its chasm at this point is very 
striking. The river flows at the bottom along a narrow strip 
of verdant, level ground, abouj forty yards across. From 
this the steep and barren banks rise up to a great height, 
covered with immense blocks of 6tone, which have rolled 
down from the upper strata. Hence, when viewed from 
above, the valley looks like a deep chasm formed by some 
tremendous convulsion of the earth, into which there seems 
no possibility of descending to the bottom. The river flows 
in a rocky bed, and, when Burckhardt saw it in July, was 
almost dried up ; but the bed boro evident marks of its im- 
petuosity in the rainy season. The valley has few oleanders 
or other shrubs.* 

Tho chasm of the river as it passes down the mountain- 
side is less deep, but rocky and wild. Seetzen in January 
found the stream horo only a few paces wide ; but it flowed 
with great velocity, roaring and foaming over the rocks in 
many places. 3 

The Mojib enters the Dead Sea through a chasm similar 

1 Num. xxi. 10. 

2 Burckhaidt, Syria, pp. 372, 373. Comp. Seetzen, Seism, I. pp. 410, 
413. Irby and Mangles, p. 142. 

3 Seetzen, Keiscn, II. pp. 340, 347. 
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to that of tho Zerka Ma’in, having before it a low delta, ucroRS 
which the stream flows. The chasm is nearly a hundred feet 
in width, formed by high, porpondicular cliffs of ml, brown, 
and yellow sandstone, all worn by the water into fantastic 
forms, like Egyptian architecture. The chasm runs up in u 
direct line for one hundred and fifty feet, and then turns slowly, 
with graceful curves, to the south-east. Seetzen waded through 
the stream late in January, and gives it at forty feet wide, 
and only knee-deep. Lynch early in May found tho stream 
eighty feet wide, and four feet deep. The chasm is a striking 
object, as seen from ’Ain Jidy on the opposite shore . 1 * * 

In Scripture the Arnon marks tho boundary between Moab 
and tho Amorites; as at tho present day it divides the district 
of Kerak from the Belka.* It became, of course, the southern 
border of the tribes of lictybcn and towards Moab ; 8 and 
at the same timo the southern border of Palestine on this 
side. Hence, as in tho west, the land of Israel extended 
“ from Dan to Becrslieba ; ” so, on the east, it was said to 
reach 44 from the river Anion unto mount Ilormon .” 4 * 

Wady Kerak or W. Dera'ah . — Both these names would 
be common on tho eastern side of tho Dead Sea; on the 
western, we heard only the former. Burckhardt has both. 
The Wady has its beginnings in the deep ravines immedi- 
ately around the cliff on which Kerak stands; and runs 
down in a winding course about W.N.W. to the isthmus of 
the peninsula in the Dead Sea. Tho stream flows ii]>on the 
isthmus to the northern bay. In January, Sectzen found 
in it moro water than in tho Arnon ; early in June, Irby and 
Mangles speak of it as a considerable brook ; but tho people 
of Kerak told Lynch that water flows in it only in the rainy 

1 Sectzen, KciVcn, II. pp. 304, 3 (JO. Lynch, Narrative, pp. 307, 308. 

Biblical Researches, I. p. 502 [II. p. 20GJ. 

* Num. xxi. 13, 15, 20 ; Josh. xii. 2 ; Judg. xi. 22. Sectzen, Kciscn, 

II. p. 348. 

Dent. iii. 10; Judg. xi. 13, 20. 


4 Josh. xii. 1 ; Deut. iii. 8, iv. 48. 
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season. The valley is, in many places, a deep and wild 
chasm ; and is distinctly traceable from the opposite coast 
Tho usual path between Kerak and the peninsula passes 
along above the cliffs on its southern side. There is no 
allusion to this valley in Scripture . 1 * 

Wady ebAhny or IF. el-Kftrdhy . — This Wady has its be- 
ginning cast of the Kfil’at el-Ahsy, or cl-Hassa, on the Haj 
route. It is there dry in summer, but there are fountains 
not far west of tho castle. Like tho streams further north, 
it breaks down by a deep chasm through the high table-land, 
and descends by a deep gorge tlirough the mountain to the 
Glidr just south of the Dead Sea. In a side ravine, just 
above the point where the road from Kerak to Tufileh 
crosses, is a hot spring. The stream, in the lower part, is 
permanent. In the Ghor it takes the name of Wady el-Kii- 
rahy ; and runs to the south-east comer of the Dead Sea as 
a small river, fertilizing the adjacent tract.* 

Wady el-Ahsy forms the natural boundary between the 
district of Kerak or ancient Moab on the north, and the 
district Jebal or ancient Gebal % Gebalene , or Edom , on the 
south . 3 The mountains of Moab arc high, and terminate 
hero in a conspicuous bluff ; those on the south are for a 
time lower. In all prolmbility, therefore, this Wady is the 
Nahal or brook Zered of Scripture, over which the Hebrews 
went in order to enter the land of Moab from the south. 
They doubtless crossed, as in the caso of the Arnon, some- 
wlicro in its upper part, where it would present no difficulty . 4 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 519 [IT. p. 231]. Biirekhnixlt, Syria, 

p. 390. Soetzen, ltoiseii, I. p. 417, II. p. 350. Irbv and Mangles, pp. 
109, 137, 138. Lynch, Narrative, p. 354. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 112, 157 [II. pp. 488, 555]. Burck- 
harrit, Syria, pp. 400, 401, 058. Soetzen, Kciaen, I. pp. 417, 427. Irby 
nml Mangles, pp. 108, 114, 137. 

3 Bureklmrdt, Syria, p. 401. Seetzen, Reisen, I. p. 427. 

* Dent. ii. 13, 14; comp. v. 18; Niun. xxi. 12. Biblical Researches, 
II. p. 157 [11. p. 555]. 
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III. THE JORDAN: TRIBUTARIES FROM THE WEST. 

Tho streams winch enter the Jordan from tho west arc 
fewer and much smaller than those coming from tho east. 

The Derdanih . — This stream drains the region of Merj 
’Ayun, a fine oval basin surrounded by ridges of higher 
ground ; by which it is separated from Wady et-Teim in the 
east, and from tho chasm of tho Litany on the west. The 
main source is in the northern part, where largo fountains 
break forth under a bank ; and in front of these are tho re- 
mains of a thick wall or dam, intended to raise the water to 
a sufficient height for mills or for extensive irrigation. The 
stream is carried through the middle of the plain, sometimes 
in artificial channels ; and afterward breaks down as a con- 
siderable brook, by a deep ravine, through the high ground 
in the south-east of the Merj. It is understood to run to the 
llasbany, before the junction of the latter with the other 
streams ; but lias not always water in the lower part of its 
course. 1 2 

Besides two or three fine brooks of the rainy season and 
spring, as in the Wadys Hcndaj, Rutmdiyeh, and el-Bircli, 
we meet witli no stream from tho west until wo reach the 
valley of Jezrcel. This valley, as such, has already been 
described.* 

Nahr cl-Jdlud . — This stream, which flows down through 
the great valley of Jezrcel, has its highest source in the 'Ain 
el-Meiyiteh or Dead fountain, which springs up at tho foot 
of the rocky wall just under the village of Zer’in (Jezrcel). 
But the main source is the great fountain 'Ain Jfilud, twenty 
minutes further down tho valley, flowing out from under a 
sort of cavern in the wall of conglomerate rock, which here 
forms the northern base of Gilboa. Tho water is excellent 

1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 372, 374, 395. 

2 Sec above, pp. 82, 83. 
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and spreads out at once into a fine limpid pool, forty or fifty 
feet in diameter, with multitudes of small fish in it. From 
this reservoir a copious mill-stream flows off eastward down 
tlio valley. There is every reason to regard this as the an- 
cient “fountain by Jezroel,” where Saul and Jonathan pitched 
before their last fatal battle. It is also the fans Tubania of 
the crusaders. 1 

Lower down, the brook flows along the northern part of 
the plain or valley ; and receives another mill-stream coming 
from the south-west, from near the base of the mountain. 
But the water is mainly taken out by several canals for irri- 
gation, leaving the bed of the brook a mere ditch of mud 
and water. We crossed it as such in 1852. 1 It receives 
further supplies from various 6mall fountains ; and likewise 
from the marsh which exists on the south-west of Beisan. 

At the site of ancient Bcth-shean or Scythopolis, north of 
the present village, the Jalud flows along as a considerable 
stream of brackish water, between the northern wall of the 
valley and the dark Tell on which stood the ancient citadel 
of tho place ; and breaks down by a ravine to the Ghor, 
where it runs to the Jordan. A stream coming from the 
south, apparently from the marsh, joins it on the lower side 
of the Tell ; and two others, one passing at the village, and 
another a mill-stream further south, tumble down the slope 
and go to join the Jalud in the plain below. The one by 
tho village is obviously an artificial course ; and perhaps the 
other likewise. The water of both has a slight odour of 
sulphur, and a darkish hue. 1 Scripture makes no allusion to 
tho Jalud below the fountain. 

Stream of Wady d-Fdri'a ,—' This valley has been already 
described. 4 Its fine brook in winter drains tho whole northern 

1 1 Sam. xxix. 1. Will. Tyr., 22, 26. Biblical Researches II. p. 323 

[III. p. 168], 3 Later Biblical Researches, p. 338. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, p. 327. 4 See above, pp. 84, 85. 
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part of the plain Mt.khna by Nabulus, and receives branches 
from several side valleys. It is a beautiful stream, fringed 
with oleanders, and meandering through tho rich, meadow- 
like plain, imtil it enters tho Jordan, just north of Kuril 
Surtabeh. The Kurawa has several rivulets; but whether 
there is always water in the lower part of the main channel 
is uncertain, though probable. 1 

Witter of Jericho . — This water, mentioned in tho book of 
Joshua, is, doubtless, the winter stream of tho Wady Kelt, 
which passes down by Jericho, and receives the waters of 
Elisha’s fountain. 2 

IV. RIVERS ALONG THE COAST. 

The rivers which enter the Mediterranean aro few, and 
their permanent streams in no case reach back further than 
the plain along the coast. 

The Bel us . — The Bel us, celebrated in ancient times for tho 
accidental discovery of the art of making glass, is mentioned 
by Pliny, Josephus, and other ancient writers, but not in 
Scripture. 3 It is now called Nalir Na’nuin, and lias its riso 
near Tell Kurdany in the middle of the southern part of tho 
plain of ’Akka. Here is a marshy tract with large fountains ; 
there is an ancient dam below the marsh, which raises the 
water so as to form a small lake, and drive several mills. 
This is doubtless tho marsh, palm Cendevia, spoken of by 
Pliny as the source of the Bolus. It runs as a small rivor 
about N.N.W. through the plain, and enters the sea about 
fifteen minutes south of the gate of ’Akka. Its whole course 
is about six miles. It receives Wady ’Abilin (Jiphtliah-ol) 

1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 303, 301. Van do Velde*, Memoir, 

p. 121. 2 Josh. xvi. 1. Hoc above, p. 80. 

3 Plin. Hist. Nat., 5. 17. Ibid., 30, 05. Joseph. Bel. Jud., 2. 10. 2. 
Later Biblical Researches, p. 104, 
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and Wady Sha’ab, both coming from tho mountains, but they 
bring to it no water save in tho rainy season . 1 2 

The Kinhon.— “ That ancient river, tho river Kishon,” 
renowned os it is in Scripture, is mentioned only five times ; 
referring in four passages to the victory of Deborah and 
Burak, and once to the slaughter of the prophets of Baal by 
Elijah/ It is worthy of remark, that all these notices relate 
to the Kishon in or near the plain of Esdraelon, where for a 
great part of the year it is wholly dry. The Kishon is called 
a Nahul (^nj) ; apparently from the deep gully or ravine in 
which it flows. 

* 

The remote winter sources of the Kishon, now called Nahr 
cl-Mukuttu’ (the ford), are the watercourses which drain the 
northern and southern tracts or arms of the great plain ex- 
tending eastward from this latter. That from the southern 
arm is the most distant, having its beginnings from up 
towards tho height of ground, and receiving also the brook 
from Jenin and from similar fountains further west. The 
beginning of tho watercourse in the northern valley is less 
definitely marked. From the village of Endor, over against 
Mount Tabor, a shallow Wady passes down north-east to 
Wady Sherar, and so to Wady el-Bireh and the Jordan. 
Not far west of Endor another small Wady descends north- 
west, draining its waters to the Kishon. In this northern 
ann of tho plain, therefore, the division of tho paters would 
appear to be, in general, not far from a line drawn from the 
summit of Tabor to the summit of Little Hermon. 

The waters of tho rainy season, which descend from the 
western slopes of Tabor and tho hills around Nazareth, not 
only render this tho larger branch of the Kishon, but also 
sometimes inundate tho northern part of the plain towards 
Iksiil and Dcburich. It was thus inundated at the time of 

1 Later Biblical Researches, p. 104. Thomson. Lund and Book, I. 
p. 480. 

2 Jwlg. iv. 7, 13, v. 21 ; Ps. lxxxiii. 9 [10] ; 1 Kings xviii. 40. 
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the battle of Mount Tabor, April 16, 1799, between the 
French and Arabs, where many of the latter are oxprossly 
said to have been drowned in the stream coming from Do- 
bflrieh, which then overflowed a part of the plain. 1 2 3 Ono 
traveller, in crossing from Solam to Nazareth cariv in June, 
describes himself as passing, in half an hour Iron Solam, a 
considerable brook from the eastward, and afterwards koiiio 
others, which flowed into a small lake on tho noriii side of 
the plain. 1 

The place of junction of the two arms of tho Kisl >n is not 
specified, but it would seem to bo near tho middle of the 
plain, not far east of the road between Lejjun and Nazareth. 
Along the course of tho stream in this part, in early spring, 
tho ground is miry and difficult. Prokesch, passing from 
Lejjun to Nazareth in April, came upon the Kishon flowing 
in a deep bed through marshy ground, and wandered about 
for some time to find the way, until he was set right bv an 
Arab. On this route aro the ruins of a Saracenic bridge .* 
The brook from Lejjun ( ki the waters of Megiddo ”), 4 and also 
the frequent brooks from the southern hills between that 
point and Carmel, all conspire to render the soil in many 
places wet and miry in the rainy season, and for some time 
later. The Kishon in its course strikes tho base of Carmel, 
and then passes down to tho plain of *Akka by a narrow 
valley between that mountain and the low hills west of 
Nazareth. 

All these circumstances, especially the inundations and 
tho marshes further down, fully bear out tho sacred poetess 
iu affirming that tho forces of tho enemy wero swept away 

1 Burckhardt, Syria, p. 339. Biblical Researches, IT. p. 328 [III. 
p. 177.] 

2 Monro, Summer Ramble, I. p. 281. 

3 Prokesch, Reise ins h. Land, p. 129. Wildcnhmch in Monatsh. dor 

( i os. fiir Erdk., 1844, p. 233. Biblical Rosen relies, II. p. 3<»4 [III. p. 230]. 
Comp. Thomson, Land and Book, II. p. 141. 4 Judg. v. 19. 
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by the Kisbon, swollen as the stream doubtless was by the 
tempest and rain, with which “ they fought from heaven; 
the stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” 1 2 3 

On the other hand, later in the season, and earlier or later 
in different years, the case is altogether reversed. In the 
middle of June, 1838, in travelling from Jenin to Nazareth, 
we found not a drop of water in the plain. Wildonbrucb, 
passing still later from Lejjuu to Nazareth, crossed midway 
of the plain the broad and dry bed of the Kisbon with its 
ruined bridge. In tbe middle of April, 1852, we crossed the 
Kisbon on our way from Tell osh-Shcinam to Lejjuu; it was 
then a pretty brook, flowing in a deep gully in the plain, 
over a bed of gravel. Not far above were pools and miry 
places, and the Arabs said the gravel here was only a few 
inches thick, and treacherous. Early in April, too, W. 3f. 
Thomson once crossed the Kisbon below its entrance into 
the plain of 'Akka, and found its bed quite dry. Of course, 
Wady Melik was also dry.* 

The permanent sources, then, of the Kisbon or el-Mukutta’, 
are below the point where its course enters the plain of 
’Akka. Shaw was the first to speak of them. They flow 
out, as large fountains, from the roots of Carmel, about three 
miles eu4 of Haifa. They are culled Saadeh or Saadiych, 
are very little above the level of the sea, and the water is 
brackish. A deep, broad stream is formed at once, which 
winds sluggishly through a tract of marsh to the sea. During 
tho rains of winter it is of course greatly enlarged by the 
river which then comes from the plain of Esdraelon.* These 

1 Jtulg. v. 20, 21. 

2 Biblieul lb-si -arches, N. pp. 803-305 [III. pp. 229-233], Later 
Biblical llcsourches, p. 110. ivildeiibruek in Mouatsb. der Ges. fur 
Erdk., 1844, j). 233. Thomson, Laiul and Book, p. 141. See above, 
p. *JS. 

3 Shaw’s Travels (fro.\ p. 274. Thomson, Land and Book, II. p. 141. 
Porter’s Handbook, p. 383. 
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sources of the Kishon thus have a reseinblanco to those of 
the ’Aujeh at lias el-* Ain. 

The passage of the Mukfitta’ near its mouth, on tho way 
between 'Akka and Haifa, differs greatly, according to tho 
season of tho year. In winter and spring, when tho stream 
is swollen, the traveller has to cross in a boat, and let his 
animals swim after it. The western winds drive up tho sand, 
and form a bar across its mouth. This renders the river 
fordable later in spring, with three or four feet of water on 
tho bar. Still later in the season, when the riv<£ is lowest, 
the sandbank rises above tho surface of the water, and forms 
a causeway through which the water percolates, and on which 
tho traveller may pass over dry shod, until the swelling 
stream again washes the bank away. 1 2 3 

South of Mount Carmel tho streams, with ono exception, 
are not large, and only a few are permanent. 

Nnhr Bella . — This stream is half an hour south of Tan- 
tura, the ancient Dor. Though small, and of no great 
length, it is deep and miry, so that travellers ride into the 
sea and pass around its mouth. It seems permanent, and is 
known also as Nalir Tantfirah and Nalir Kurajoh.* 

Nnhr cz-Zerlca . — Some forty minutes north of Ccsaraea is 
the longer river Zerka, a deep and permanent stream, though 
not large, with the ruins of a Homan bridge higher up.* 

Connected with this river, there is a popular tradition that 
it is inhabited by crocodiles; and the natives sometimes 
still call it Moat Tcmsah, “ crocodile water.” Strabo speaks 

1 Thomson, Land and Book, I. p. 492. Biblical Researches, II. 
p. 305 [III. p. 232]. 

2 Biblical Researches, II. p. 528 [III. p. 409]. Wilson, Lands of the 
Bible, II. p. 250. Porter’s Handljook, p. 90S. All these have the 
name Nahr Btika, Wildcnbruch has Nalir Tantura , Monatsb. der Gcs. 
dor Enlk., 1844, p. 232. Pococke has Nalir Kurujeh, II. p. 58. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. p. 528 [III. ]>. 409]. Wilson, lands of the 
Bible, II. p. 250. Porter’s Handbook, p. 308. Prokusch, p. 28, 
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of the name of a funner town Crocodilon , between ’Akk& and 
Cesaraea ; Pliny bos the same, and gives the name likewise 
to a river . 1 The tradition first appears in the time of the 
Crusades ; and is also mentioned by travellers down to the 
present timo. There is much strong assertion ; but it does 
not appear that any person, whether native or foreigner, has 
ever himself actually seen a living crocodile in this region . 2 

The Nalir cz-Zerka seems to be, without much question, 
the stream Shihor-Libnath of Scripture, on the southern 
border of the tribe of Asher . 3 The town of Dor (Tantura), 
which was assigned to Manasseh, lay within the territory of 
Asher ; 4 and the river Zerka would be the natural southern 
boundary in that quarter. This is the only stream south of 
Carmel mentioned in Scripture. 

Nalir el-AJchdar. — About one hour south of Cesaraea the 
unimportant stream el-Akhdar enters the sea. 

All the streams thus far arc enlarged in winter by torrents 
from the south-western slopes of Carmel. 

Nahr Abu Zaburah . — This is a permanent stream running 
to the sea nearly three hours south of Cesaraea. Just north 
of its mouth is a little bay or port, called Mina Abu Zabfi- 
rah. This river, the permanent sources of which are in the 
plain, serves in winter as the drain of various Wadys from 
the southern part of Carmel, and likewise for Wady Abu 
Nar coming from the plain of Dothan ; if not also, perhaps, 
for Wady Mussin and Wady Slia’ir . 5 Recent maps, however, 
make the two latter run to the Failak. 

Nahr Arsuf or Nahr el-Failak.— This stream is midway 
between Cesaraea and Joppa; and is fed by several marshes 

1 Stmbo, 16. 2. 27, p. 758. liin. Nat. Hist., 5. 17. 

2 Vinisauf in Bohn’s Chronicles of the Crusaders, p. 230. Pooocke, 

II. i. p. 58. See other historical notices in Tobler, Dritte Wandenmg, 
pp. 375-378.1 8 Josh. xix. 26. 4 Josh. xvii. 11. 

6 Biblical Researches, II. p. 528 [III. p. 469]. Later Biblical Re- 
searches, pp. 121, 125, 126. See above, pp. 98-99. Thomson, Land 
and Book, II. pp. 255, 259. 
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and ponds along the plain near the soa, full of gigantic 
reeds and rushes. These ponds swarm with leeches, which 
are collected by persons who wado in and let them adhere 
to their bare legs. In autumn no stream reaches tho sea. 
The earlier name, Nahr Arsuf, so called from tho village 
near its mouth, has been supplanted on more recent maps 
by that of Nahr el-Failuk, from a small village near one of 
tho ponds. The position of Arsuf coincides with the site of 
ancient Apollonia, twenty-two Roman miles from Oesaraea, 
as given in the Pcutingor Tables. 1 2 According to the recent 
maps, this stream, in winter, receives also the waters drained 
from the district between San nr and Nfibulus. 

Ntthr <7 -Aujrh. — The ’Aujeh, though short, is the longest 
permanent river in Palestine next to the Jordan. In winter 
it receives the waters brought down from the mountains by 
the numerous WuTlys which descend between ’Azzfm and 
Saris.* This river is also spoken of as Nahr Budrus or 
Butrus (Petrus), as receiving the great Wady from Ludd, 
which is sometimes called by that name. 

The proper source of the ’Aujeh is at a place called Ibis 
el-’ A in, at the base of the bills a little north-west from 
Mejdel Yuba, and about eight or nine miles distant from tin* 
sea. Here, on a low mound, is a ruined modern fortress, in 
the form of a parallelogram. At the foot of the mound, in 
the west, are the immense fountains constituting tho source of 
the river ’Aujeh. They form a marshy tract, covered with 
reeds and rushes. These and other fountains below furnish, 

1 Wilson, Lands of the Bible, IT. p. 251. Thomson, Land and Honk, 
II. pp. 207, 208. Wildenbruoh in Monatsb. der (*es. fur Knlk., I S I I . 
p. 2X2. Porter’s Handbook, pp. JMJ4, Sift). There is some ennfusinn in 
njcent maps and books, in consequence of the positive assertion of 
Wildenbrueh that Ars&f lies further south, and is only a quarter of an 
hour north of el-llaram. But this is contrudieted hy the express testi- 
mony of Wilson, Thomson, and Porter; as also by the {K»itiou of Apnl- 
Ionia, with the site of which Arsfrf has long been identified,, 

2 See these valleys described ubove, pp. 99-102. 
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in summer, the whole supply of water for the river; which is 
nearly as large as the Jordan at Jericho. The water has a 
bluish tinge ; the stream is dark, deep, and usually sluggish ; 
and is hardly to be forded at any place. The river sweeps 
off about W.N.W. until it reaches the hills or higher plateau, 
between the inner plain and that along the shore. Just here 
are several mills, a mile from the source. The stream then 
passes on about W. by 8., under steep banks formed by low 
cliffs, to tbo sea. About two miles from the mouth is an old 
bridge, on tho great road from Yafa along the coast 1 * 3 No 
allusion to the feujch is found in Scripture. Its permanent 
sources are similar to those of the Kislion and Bclus. 

Streams South of Yafa . — No permanent stream enters the 
sea from the Shcphela, or great plain soutli of Yafa. The 
Nuhr Rubin, which has already been described as the estuary 
of tho great Wady cs-Surar,* runs north-west by Yebna 
( Jahneli ) to the sea ; but in autumn it sometimes dries up. 
In October, 1817, Irby and Mangles crossed it near the ruins 
of a Roman bridge west of Yebna ; it was then nearly dry 
above, but had a handsome sheet of water below. In 
November, 1857, Tobler found no trace of water * The case 
appears to be similar with the estuary of Wady Simsim, near 
’Askiiliin. The river or torrent of E'jypt, which drains the 
interior of the southern desert, now Wady el-’Arisli, has no 
permanent stream ; and has already been described. 4 

Indeed, strictly speaking, none of the Wftdys and water- 
courses south of the ’Aujoh, require any mention here under 
tho head of Riveus ; inasmuch as none of them have 
perennial waters. Yet, as they aro usually marked upon the 
maps with all tho fulness and distinctness of permanent 
stroams, this explanation is not inappropriate. 

1 later Biblical Researches, p. 140. Porter’s Handbook, p. SG4. 

8 See above, p. 103. 

3 Irby aud Mangles, 1847, p. 57. Tobler, Dritto Wanderung, pp. 20, 
24, 25. * See above, pp. 112, 113. 

N 
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SECTION II. 

LAKES. 

Of the four lakes of Palestine, the northernmost, Phiala, 
was long accounted one of the sources of the .Iordan. Two 
others, the lake of the Hulcli and that of Tilnrias, are 
merely expansions of the waters of the .Jordan. The fourth, 
the Dead Sea, is the recipient of the waters of that river, as 
also of the Aruon and other streams f^mi the eastern 
mountains. The Phiala is the smallest of the four, and the 
Dead Sea the largest: the relative magnitude of the four 
lakes increasing from north to south in the order in which 
they lie. 


I. PHIALA. 

The little lake Phiala , now called Ilirkct or- Ham, is on the 
mountain, nearly east by south from ihuiias, and two hours 
distant from that place. Its elevation above the Mediter- 
ranean is given by Roth at ulxmt three thousand three 
hundred feet, or some two thousand six hundred feet above 
the valley below. 1 

The lake is at the bottom of a deep bowl, apparently an 
extinct crater ; not less than from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet below the level of the surrounding tract. Tho 
form is an irregular circlo ; tho diameter of tho water being 
a mile, and perhaps more;. The tract around is high table- 
land, rising on the south of tho basin almost at onco into 
wooded or bushy hills ; and skirted at some distanco on tho 
east likewise by a wooded range. The declivities of tho 
basin itself, consisting mostly of ancient lava, are dreary and 
desolate, with only an occasional shrub and a few patches of 


Petermann’s Gcograph. Mittlieil., 18511, p. 200. See above, p. 08. 
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tillage ; but the country round about, though not fertile, is 
more cultivated* 

The lake has no outlet nor inlet, and ia not deep* The 
water, which ia stagnant and impure, looks and feels slimy. 
As wo saw the lake, late in May, 1852, it was muddy for a 
few feet just at the margin ; and did not seem to be clear and 
pure in any part. At a short distance from the shore was a 
broad belt of water-plants, already turned brown, and in 
some places resembling islands. The middle of the lake 
was free. Wild ducks were swimming in different parts. A 
large hawk was sailing al>ove them, and occasionally swooping 
down to the surface of the water, as if to seize a duck or a 
frog. Myriads and myriads of frogs lined the shores : and 
it was amusing to see them perched thickly along the stones, 
as if drawn up in battle array to keep off intruders. It is 
the very paradise of frogs. The lake supplies the whole 
country with leeches ; here, too, they arc gathered by men 
wailing in and letting the leeches fasten themselves upon 
their legs. The ground along the margin is mostly without 
reeds or rushes ; and is covered with small black volcanic 
stones. The shores and sides of the crater exhibit every- 
where small glistening black crystals, resembling horn- 
blende. 1 

According to Josephus, the Phiala , so called from its 
bowl-like form, was situated on the road feuding over the 
mountain from Cesaraea Philippi (Buuius) to Trachonitis, 
and not far distant from that road upon the right . This 
description at onco identifies the Phiala with the present 
Birket cr-liam, since thero is no other body of water what- 
ever on the right of that road. The position, too, was such, 
that popular Ixriicf regarded the Phiala as the true source of 
the great fountain at Banius, and Josephus relates, that the 

1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. U9U, 400. Anderson's Geological 
Report, p. 110. 

x 2 
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tctmrch Philip once caused chaff to bo thrown into the 
Pliiala, which was carried down and found at Fancum. 1 This 
story helps to confirm the identity of Pbiala with Birket er- 
Bam ; but the supply of saeli a fountain as that of Haitian 
would exliaust this lake in a single day. Nor can the bright, 
limpid, sparkling waters of that fountain be supposed to have 
any connection with the dark, stagnant, slimy fluid which 
fills the lake. 

Seetzen heard of the lake, but did not visit it. Irby and 
Mangles were the first to examiuo it, in passing from Damas- 
cus to Banius, in 1818.* 

II. LAKE OF THE HULEH. 

This lake occupies the southern and lowest part of the basin 
of the Hulch already described. Tho nature of the country 
around imparts to it a triangular form, tho apex Inking 
towards the south, where the Jordan issues from it. Tho 
eastern side lies along near tho eastern mountain and parallel 
to it, while the western side runs off in a north-westerly 
direction, skirted by a plain somewhat higher than the lake. 
The northern side is bordered by an extensive marsh, stretch- 
ing in some parts quite across tho wliolo valley, and covered 
with gigantic reeds and canes, through which the waters of 
the upper Jordan lazily find their way. Tho length of tho 
lake itself, from north to south, is some four or five miles ; 
its breadth is from tliree to four miles. Tho marsh extends 
up northward five or six miles, after whieli succeeds tho fer- 
tile meadow-like tract already described, in which is the junc- 
tion of the streams of the Jordan. 8 Tho lako docs not appear 
to be deep. It has never been sounded, and no boat, appa- 
rently, has ever floated upon its waters. Tho elevation of tho 

1 Joseph. Bf;l. Jud., 3. 10. 7. Later Bib I ion 1 Rcwarchcs, p. 400. 

3 Seetzen, Reisen, I. pp. 334, 335. Irby and Mangles, p. 87. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 3G1, 370. Porter’s Handbook, p. 435, 
See above, pp. 69, 138, 139. 
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lake, according to Wildenbruck, does not Tory muck from one 
hundred feet above the Mediterranean. 1 

This lake is known in Scripture as the Waters of Merom, 
near which Joshua overthrew the hosts of Jabin king of 
lluzor." It is not mentioned in the New Testament, but is 
the lake Snnechonitis of Josephus, over which the city of 
lluzor was situated.* 

[III. LAKE OF TIBERIAS. 

The lake of Tiberias, now Bahr Tubariyeh, is the second 
basin of the Jordan, in which the waters of that river spread 
themselves out, after rushing down the narrow basaltic chasm 
below the lake of the Htileh. This lower lake is an irregular 
oval, being broadest in the middle, and wider at the northern 
end than at the southern. The length is nearest thirteen 
miles, by a breadth of about six miles across the middle. 
The lake is depressed below the level of the Mediterranean, 
but the measurements, as yet, with one exception, have been 
made with the barometer, ami the results arc quite various. 
According to Lynch, the depression amounts to nearest six 
hundred and fifty feet ; the mean obtained by seven different 
observers being six hundred and sixty feet.* Taking the first 
as a round number, this lake is some seven hundred and 
fifty feet lower than that of the llilleh. Lynch sounded and 
found the greatest depth to bo one hundred and sixty-five 
feet, the bottom being a concave basin.* But the quantity 
of water in the lake varies at different seasons. The rains 
and melting snow's from Lebanon and the adjacent hills cause 
it to rise in winter and spring three or four feet above its 

1 Berliner Monatsber., III., 1845, p. *271. 2 * * * 6 Josh. xi. 5, 7. 

3 Joseph. Antiq., 5. 5. 1. Bel. Jml., 3. 10. 8. Ibiil., 4. 1. 1. 

4 Lynch, more exactly, six lnnnlrvd nn«l fifty-three feet. The seven 

observers nre : lynch, Ruasegger, Schubert, Bertou, Symoiuls, Wilden- 

bmrh, Allen. 

6 OiHcinl Report, p. 15. Biblical Researches, I. Note, p. 613. 
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ordinary level, and it sometimes overflows the courtyards of 
the houses along its shore in Tiberias. Those superabun- 
dant waters being thus spread out, first over the surface of 
the upper lake, aiul then over the lake of Tilwrias, all groat 
or violent inundations of the Jordan, as we have scon, are 
thereby prevented. The story told by sonio travellers, that 
the Jordan holds on its way through the middle of the lake, 
without mingling its waters, is, of course, nothing more than 
a fable. 1 2 3 

The water of the lake, as Josephus testifies, is s\ve< *; ami 
most potable.* The inhabitants of Tiberias huvo no other 
water. It is clear, sparkling, and pleasant to the taste. 
Still, some of «»ur party thought they perceived in it a slight 
brackish tush*, which, considering the very copious brackish 
fountains that flow into it. is not iiuprnlmhlc. 

The lake is full of fish of various kinds; Josephus says 
that sonic of the species are peculiar to it. ilafisebpiist the 
naturalist was the first in modern times to note that some 
of the varieties of fish found here are met with also in the 
Nile ; namely, Sib mi# and Mngil (chub), and likewise another, 
which he names Sparus ( ialilnru a species of bream." Wo 
had no difficulty, in 1838, in procuring an abundant supply 
for our evening and morning meal at Tiberias ; and found 
them delicate and well flavoured. The fishing is carried on 
only from tlio shore with hand-nets ; never, at the present 
day, from a boat. The right to fish is farmed out by the 
government. It is worthy of remark, that the inhabitants of 
the village at ’Ain et-Tabighah, probably the ancient Botli- 
saida of Galilee, still live by fishing.* 

1 Biblical ]{<Hciirclu*H, II. pp. 385, 414 [III. pp. 201, 30!)]. 

2 A ifAVTi y \vKud T€ '6fiu> s 4(tt\ Ka\ irorifiurdTri, Joseph. Bel. Jud., 

3. 10. 7. 

3 Joseph. Bel. Jud., 3. 10. 7. Hafisclquint, Rcisc, pp. 181, 380, 412 so., 
428 sq. 

1 Burckhardt, Syria, p. 318. Biblical Researches, II. p. 380 [III. 

p. 201]. 
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At tho present day a single boat, and that a sail-boot, Is 
kept upon tho lake, usually at Tiberias, for the purpose of 
bringing wood from tho opposite shore. Pococke, in 1738, 
took a sail upon the lake ; and there are again notices of such 
a boat from 1800 onward. It appears to have been often 
renewed. Tho one which we saw in 1838, or its successor, 
was hi ml by Lynch, in 1848; but was soon wrecked in the 
rapids of the Jordan. In I8.V2, it had been replaced. 1 

Tho shores of the lake of Tilx?rias present, at most seasons, 
few features of lieauty or grandeur. The lake itself is a fine 
sheet of limpid water, lying deep in its depressed basin, in 
the-! midst of higher tracts around it. Along its whole eastern 
side, the mountain wall, steep, but not precipitous, rises per- 
Imps a thousand feet, and then the table-land above spreads 
off into the great plain of Ilaurftn. On the western side there 
is a similar wall along the southern half of the lake, and the 
plain above extends back to Mount Tabor. Then comes the 
plain of Geritesareth ; and further north the land rises gra- 
dually from the shore into tho tract of irregular broken 
table-land which intervenes between the two lakes. West of 
this tract lie the higher mountains around Safed. But, in 
general, the hills along the lake are monotonous and tame, 
with very little of tho picturesque in their form, and they are 
flecked by no shrubs nor forests. In early spring, indeed, 
the verdure of the grass and herbage imparts to them a pleas- 
ing aspect ; but at other times they arc naked and dreary. 
Whoever looks here for the magnificence of tho lakes of 
Switzerland or Southern Germany, or the softer beauty 
of those of England and the Uni toil States, will be disap- 
pointed. The regular and almost unbroken heights which 
surround this lako bear no comparison, os to vivid and 

1 Biblical Researches, tl. p. 886 [HI. p. 262]. Pococke, Description 
of tin* East, H. i. p. 69. Lynch, Official Report, pp. 15, 17. Van de 
Velde, Narrative, II. p. 399. 
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powerful effect, with the stem and savage grandeur of tho 
mountains around tho Dead Sea. 1 2 3 

The position of this lake, so deeply depressed in the midst 
of higher tracts of country, exposes it, as a matter of course, 
to gusts of wind, and in winter to tempests. One such storm 
is recorded during our Lords ministry^ and another instance, 
where the wind was contrary and great * But in order to 
account for these, it is not necessary to assume any j>eculiarly 
tempestuous character of the lako itself; nor does it appear, 
either from the testimony of tho ancients or of the present 
inhabitants, tliat storms are more frequent within tlu basin 
than in the rogion round about. 8 

Tho volcanic tract, through which the Jordan breaks its 
way below the Huleli, extends down also on both sides of the 
lower lake. On the western side, the ground back and north 
of the plain of Gennesareth is thickly strewed with black 
basaltic stones. On somo of tho hill-tops clusters of similar 
rocks are so grouped together as to present tJhiost the ap- 
pearance of architectural ruins. 4 5 * 

Histohical Notices. — In tho New Testament this lake is 
once called the lake (hl^erj) of Gennesaret ; oftener, the sea 
(5u\<iati<i) of Galilee or of Tiberias* The Apocrypha has 
the water of Gennesar ; and Josephus calls it the hike of Gen - 
nemr, or also of Tiberias ,® The ancient Hebrew name was 
the sea (CP) of Chinnercth or Ghinneroth . It is mentioned but 
four times in the Old Testament, and only in reference to 
boundaries. 7 

But this want of prominence of the lako in the Old Testa- 

1 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 380, 410 [III. pp. 252, 312]. 

2 Matth. viii. 23 sq. ; Mark iv. 35 sq. ; Luke viii. 22 sq. Matth. xiv. 
24; Mark vi. 48; John vi. 18. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. p. 410 [III. p. 312]. 

4 Later Biblical Rew-arehes, pp. 342, 347. 

5 Luke v. 1 ; John vi. I ; Matth. iv. 18 ; Mark i. 10; John vi, 1 ; xxi. 1. 

8 1 Maoc. xi. 07. Joseph. Bel. Jud., 3. 10. 7. Ibid., 3. 3. 5. 

7 Num. xxxiv. 11 ; Josh. xiii. 27 ; Deut. iii. 17 ; Josh. xii. 3. 
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ment is amply mode tip in the New ; where this fine sheet of 
water is intimately interwoven with the life and ministry 
of our Lord Jesus Christ He walked upon its shores; he 
sailed upon its waters; bis home was at Capernaum; and 
in Capernaum, Bothsaida, and Chorazin, towns lying along 
its western shore, most of his mighty works were done . 1 * 
However tame may be the scenery of the lake, yet, aided by 
these historical and hallowed associations, it exerts upon the 
Christian traveller a fascination and a charm to which the 
mere magnificence of nature can never aspire. 

The evangelists record three instances in which our Lord 
crossed the lake in a boat, with his disciples, to the eastern 
shore, and afterwards returned. The first time was when 
he healed the two demoniacs of the Gadarenes, having stilled 
the tempest on the way; to this wo have already alluded* 
Again he feeds the five thousand on the north-east coast of 
the lake ; and sending back his disciples alone with the boat, 
he follows them walking on the water . 3 The third time, he 
fed the four thousand in Decapolis, and returned to Magdala.* 
Still another time, he crossed the lake to the north-east 
quarter ; and then made his way by the northern Bethsaida 
to Cesaraea Philippi (Banias ). 4 * 

In those days boats were frequent upon the lake. When 
our Lord had fed the five thousand on the north-east of the 
lake, and his disciples had gone away in the only boat, other 
boats came from Tiberias nigh unto the place, so that the 
multitude were able to pass over to Capernaum.* On the 
capture of Tarichaeo, at tlio south end of the lake, by Vespa- 
sian and Titus, great numbers of the inhabitants escaped by 

1 Matth. xi. 20-23. 

3 Matth. viii. 23 sq. f comp. ix. 1 ; Stark iv. 36 sq., comp. v. 21 ; 
Luke viii. 22 sq. f comp. 40. 

3 Matth. xiv. 13 w]. v comp. 22, 23; Mark vi. 32 sq,, comp. 45, 48; 
Luke ix. 10 aq. : John vi. 1, comp. 17. 10. 

4 Matth. xv. 29 sq. v comp. 39; Mark vii. 31 eq., comp. viii. 10. 

6 Mark viii. 13, comp. 22, 27. ' 6 John vi. 22-24. 
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water and remained upon the lake, in boats and small craft, 
which they had prepared for the purpose. Vespasian caused 
boats to be got ready in order to pursuo them upou the lake. 
A naval tight took place, in which the Jews and their boats 
were totally destroyed. 1 2 

The fisheries of the lake, in ancient times, wore more 
extensive and productive than now. Four of the apostles, 
Andrew, Peter, James, and John, if not others, were fisher- 
men. Several of our Lord's, comparisons and miracles were 
connected with fishing. 51 The tisli were caught, usually, it 
would seem, with drag-nets, cast from Ik nits, but sometimes 
with a lnK>k. 3 So many persons followed this business, that 
two towns near the lake received tho name of Drllutaithi, 
44 house of fishing.” One, Bethsaida of Galilee, the home of 
Andrew and Peter, was ou the west shore of the lake, pro- 
bably at ct-T abighah, where the poor inhabitants still live by 
fishing. The other Bethsaida, called also Julias, was in 
Gaulonitis, on the eastern bank of the Jordan, two miles 
above the lake; near the foot of tho steep descent of the 
river. It may be, that the fish, attempting to ascend the 
Jordan, were here stopped by tho rapids anti falls, and were 
thus congregated in great numbers ; so that tho place became 
a favourite resort for fishermen. 

Hot Springs. — Having already described the hot springs 
connected with the rivers Hieromax and Zerka Ma’in, we 
may here appropriately speak of those on the shore of this 
lake. 

They arc situated close to the lake, about tliirty-fivo 
minutes south of Tiberias, on a part of tho shore a little 
elevated above the water. There is an old bath-house in 
decay ; and a new and splendid ono begun in 1833 by Ibrahim 

1 Joseph. Bel. Jinl., 8. 10. 1, 5 t G, 0. 

2 Matth. iv. 10, mid Luke v. 10; Matth. xiii. 47; Matth. iv. 18 «q., 

and Luke v. 1 ; Matth. xvii. 27 ; John xxi. 1-7. 

3 Luke v. 4-G ; John xxi. G ; Matth. xvii. 27. 
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Poaha of Egypt ; but no ancient remain* are found. There 
are four fountain* at interval* of a few pace* from each other. 
A covered channel now run* along before them all, conduct- 
ing the water into a common reservoir ; go that comparatively 
very little rise* to the surface and run* directly into the lake. 
The water, a* it ooze* from the ground, i» too hot to bear the 
hand in it, the temperature being 1 11 5 Falir. The taste 
is excessively salt and bitter, like heated sea-water; there is 
also, a strong smell of sulphur, but no taste of it The 
water deposits a sediment, as it runs down to the lake, 
which di tiers in colour below the different springs, being in one 
white, in another greenish, in a third reddish-yellow, etc. The 
water is impregnated with various salts ; the chief of which i* 
chhtridv of sodium (common salt). 1 * These baths are regarded as 
efficacious in rheumatic complaints and in cases of debility; and 
are visited chiefly in July, by people from all parts of Syria.* 

These hot springs aro mentioned by Pliny, and not unfre- 
(piently by Josephus and in the Talmud. Josephus calls the 
place Am maus, signifying “warm baths ; ” so that this name 
would seem to be nothing more than a Greek form for the 
Hebrew llammath , which has the same meaning, and was 
the name of a town belonging to the tribe of Naphtali. 3 

IV. TIIE DEAD SEA. 

The Dead Sea is the third and largest basin into which 
he Jordan discharges its waters. The lake has no outlet; 
and the accumulation of the waters in it is counteracted 
only by strong evaporation. Its deep position and physical 
phenomena render it tho most remarkable body of water in 
the known world. 

1 For analyses of these waters, see Anderson's Geological Report (in 

Lynch), j». 202. 

3 Biblical He<earche>, II. pp. 8*3-385 [III. pp. 258-260]. 

:i Plin. Xnt. li st., 5, 15. Joseph. Antnp, IS. 2. 3. Bel. Jud., 4. 1. 3, 
Lightfoot. Opera, II, pp. 224 225. Uamnuith , Josh. xix. 35. 
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Name . — Tli© earliest Hebrow namo is the Salt Sea 
(n^n DJ) ; then, also, the sea of the * Arahah (desert) ; and 
sometimes both names ore used together. 1 * 3 In the prophets 
it is also spoken of as the Eastern Sea* It is mostly referred 
to as a boundary or limit. 

In the New Testament thero is no allusion to the Dead 
Sea. Josephus and Galen call it Asphalt ties, “ tho asphaltic 
lake and the latter, as likewise Eusebius and other Greek 
writers speak of it also as the Dead Sea .* The Arabs call it 
Bahr Lot, “ Sea of Lot.” 

Form ami Extent . — The Dead Sea occupies the lowest and 
deepest portion of the Ghor, the deep valley or fissure , which 
extends from Mount Ilcrmon to the Red Sea. This great 
chasm, for most of its length, — that is to say, from a Wit 
Lat. 33" to Lat. 30", or one hundred and eighty geographical 
miles, — is depressed below the level of the Mediterranean. 
The Dead Sea lies about midway of this whole line of de- 
pression ; of which it occupies somewhat less than one-fourth 
part. 

The mountains enclosing the Ghor recede somowhat near 
Jericho ; but at the north end of tho sea they resume their 
usual course, and are parallel along its whole length ; so the 
breadth of the lake is quite uniform, filling tho whole interval 
from mountain to mountain. Its two ends arc somewhat 
rounded. At tho north-western quarter, the shore north of 
R as el-Feshkliah tends more to the north-cast, contracting 
this portion of tho lake, and leaving a tract of plain between 


1 Salt Sea, Gen. xiv. 3 ; Num. xxxiv. 3, 12; JohIi. xv. 2, 5, xviii. 19. 
Sea of the ’Arabah, Dent. iv. 49 ; 2 Kings xiv. 25 ; comp. p. 07. Both, 

Deut. jii. 17; Josh. iii. 1G; xii. 3* 

3 Ezek. xlvii. 18; Joel ii. 20; Zech. xiv. 8. 

3 A Ifivri *Atr<pa\riris , Joseph. Bel. Jud., 3. 10. 7. Ibid., 4. 7. 5. Galen 
de Simpl. Med. Fan., 4. 20. Pausan. 5. 7. 3; comp. Belaud, p. 241 sq. 
0d\a ff<ra wepd, Galen de Simpl. Med. Fac., 4. 20. Eusebius, Onomust.., 
Article Mare Salinarum ; whore Jerome, “ Mure Mortuum.” 
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it and the mountains. At tlio south-west quarter a like effect 
is produced by the salt mountain, which runs S.S.*E. and also 
contract* that end of the lake. In the southern portion of 
the lake, a long, low peninsula, connected by a brood isthmus 
with the eastern shore, occupies for some distance two-thirds 
of the breadth of the lake. The body of water south of the 
I>cniiiHula is often spoken of as " the South Bay it is nearly 
round, and comparatively shallow'. 

The length of the Dead Sea, as fixed by Lynch and his 
party, is forty geographical miles ; the breadth being from 
nine to nine and throe-fourths geographical miles. 1 2 Our own 
observations in 1838 had given the length at thirty-nine geo- 
graphical miles and the general breadth at nine geographical 
miles. The shore at the southern end is almost a dead flat, 
and a slight rise in the lake would cause the water to extend 
up two or three miles further south, and thus increase the 
length. There are various indications, that in 1848 the water 
of the lake was higher and extended further south than when 
wo saw it in 1838.* 

Depth and Depression . — Tho careful soundings of the 
United States 1 Expedition under Lieut. Lynch have settled 
tho question of depth. The bottom of the lake, along the 
middle, was found to bo a deep valley or plain, extending 
from the northern part to near the peninsula. The average 
depth of this valley is not far from one hundred and eighty 
fathoms, or one thousand and eighty feet ; while at one point, 
on a lino bctw’eon 'Ain Terabeh and tho mouth of the Zerka 
Main, they found tho greatest depth, namely, tw f o hundred 
and eighteen fathoms, or one thousand threo hundred and 
eight feet. Molyneux, a year earlier, reported one sounding 
of two hundred and twenty-five fathoms, or one thousand 
threo hundred and fifty feet In tho bay, south of the 

1 Biblical Researches (2nd cd.), I. p. G12, Note. Comp. Lynch* Offi- 
cial Report, p. 68. 

2 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 509, 515 [II. pp. 217, 225j 
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peninsula, the depth was nowhere over two fathoms, or 
twelve feet? 

It may be remarked, however, that the lovel of the lake 
varies considerably at different seasons. Traces of the high- 
water mark are visible in many places ; which show that 
at some seasons the level of the sea is ten or fifteen feet 
higher than at others. This is readily accounted for by the 
vast quantity of water brought into it during the rainy sea- 
son, not only by the .Iordan from the north, but also from 
the deserts in the south, and from the mountains along its 
sides. The quantity of rain which falls in Palestine varies 
greatly in different years ; and the Dead Sea, becoming in 
proportion more or less full, is subjected in a course of yetirs 
to great variations? 

After the depth of the sea and the character of its shores 
had been thus determined, Lieut. Dale, the engineer of the 
Expedition (whose grave is at Beirut), carried a level from 
the shore of the Dead Sea at 'Ain Terabeh across the moun- 
tains, by way of Jerusalem, to the shore of the Mediterranean, 
at Yafa. This level gave 131G*7 feet, as the depression of 
the Dead Sea below the Mediterranean. The following are 


other results : * 

)np. V»vi. 

Depression of the Dead Sea 1310*7 

Puss hack of 'Ain Terabeh, uIxjvc Dead Sea .. .. J .'105 *73 

Elevation of .Jerusalem uIkwc Hie Mediterranean .. 2010*5 

Elevation of Jerusalem above Dead Sen 31)27*21 

Depth of Dead »Sea 1308* 


It is a singular coincidence that the depth and depression 
of tho sea, according to these figures, are very nearly equal ; 

1 Lynch, Offieiul Report, p. 43, Suction and Map. Biblical Re- 
searches '2nd ed.;, I. p. 012, Note. See above, p. 155. 

2 Biblical Researches, I. p. 515 [II. p. 225]. Pococke, Description of 
tlic blast, II. i. p. 35. Irby and Mangles, p. 140. 

3 Lynch, Official Report, p. 43. Biblical Researches (2nd ed.), I. 
p. 012, Note. 
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each some thirteen hundred feet ; and that the elevation of 
Jerusalem above the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea is, in 
each case, nearly a multiple of the same number. 

The extraordinary anomaly of so enormous a depression 
of tho Dead »Sea appears never to have been suspected until 
the year 1837. In that year Moore and Beke made some 
imperfect experiments, as they had done elsewhere, by means 
of tho boiling point of water; from which they inferred a 
depression of about five hundred feet. Schubert, the same 
year, made it 598*5 Paris, or about six hundred and thirty- 
eight English feet, by the barometer. Bussegger and Burton, 
in 1838, first made tho depression amount to more than 
thirteen hundred Paris feet. In 1841, Lieut. Symonds, by 
trigonometrical observations, obtained the result of ? 1 312*2 
English feet; a very close coincidence with the results of 
the level run by Lieut. Dale. 1 

Vieir from the Western Cliffs. — The traveller, in passing 
down from Hebron or Carmel to the brow of the cliffs al>ovc 
the Dead Sea, makes a descent equal to that between Hebron 
and the Mediterranean. This eastern slope is irregular and 
broken up by ridges and deep chasms running towards the 
lake. The descent is constant, and often very rapid. Tho 
way is long, desert, and dreary. After five or six hours, the 
traveller begins to look out for some glimpse of the sea ; and 
expects soon to arrivo at tho shoro nearly upon a level with 
its waters. But he is doomed to repeated disappointment l 
and it is only after seven hours of travel from Carmel, that 
he reaches the brow of a pass, and turning aside a few 6teps 
to wlmt seems a small knoll on the right, he unexpectedly 
finds himself on tho summit of a perpendicular cliff, over- 
hanging ’Ain Jidy and the sea, at least fifteen hundred feet 
above its waters. The Dead Sea lies below him in its vast, 

1 llihlicid Researches, I. p. 513 [II. p. 222], Also Biblical Researches 
(2nd ed.), I. p. G12, Note. 
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deep cliasm, shut in on both sidos by ranges of precipitous 
mountains ; their bases sometimes jutting out into the water, 
and again retreating so os to leave a narrow strip of shore 
below. The view includes the whole of the Dead Sea, with 
the exception of the northern extremity, which is shut 
out by the adjacent higher and more projecting cliff cl- 
Mersed. 1 

What attack us particularly in this view in 1838, was tho 
belt of gravelly or pebbly shore which seemed to surround 
the lake, interrupted by many shoal-like points or deltas, 
which run out into the southern part, appearing at first sight 
like fiat sandbanks or islands. Tho whole seemed more liko 
a long, winding bay, or the estuary of a largo river, when 
tho tide is out, and tho shores and shoals left dry. Indeed, 
there are various reasons to suppose that the level of tho sea, 
os we saw it in 1838, was several feet lower than when visited 
by the United States’ Expedition ten years later. 

Tho peninsula is of course a prominent feature, and is seen 
in its whole form and extent. The strait between it and the 
western shore is bo narrow, that from this point of view tho 
southern end of tho peninsula is seen across one of tho larger 
spits or deltas above mentioned. Among tho western moun- 
tains is seen the bold, projecting cliff of Sebboh (Masada) ; 
and further on also the whole of Jcbel Usdum or the Salt 
mountain. On the east are the mountains of Moab, spring- 
ing from the water and shore in perpendicular clifls, and 
rising above and back of these in far steeper and loftier 
masses than the mountains on tho westom coast. Across 
tho isthmus of tho low peninsula, towards the south-east, 
one looks up along a deep, straight ravine, at tho head of 
which Kcrak with its castle is visible, situated on a high, 
precipitous rock, far up near tho summit of the mountain. 
Opposite ’Ain Jidy is tho wild chasm and mouth of tho 


1 Comp. Biblical Researches, I. pp, 501-503 [11. pp. 205-207]. 
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Mojib (Arnon) ; and further north is seen Wady ez-Zerka 
Main. 

CharncUr of the Waters . — The water of the Dead Sea has 
a slightly greenish hue, and is not entirely transparent ; but 
objects seen through it appear as if seen through oil. It is 
most intensely and intolerably salt ; far more so than sea* 
water ; and leaves behind a nauseous, bitter taste, not unlike 
Glauber's salts. The specific gravity is greater than that of 
any other water known. Both these qualities of taste and 
weight, arise from the heavy solution of various salts con- 
tained in the water, chiefly those of magnesia and soda. 
But the amount and proportions of these salts, and of course 
the specific gravity, are found to vary somewhat in different 
parts of the sea, and at different seasons of the year. A 
portion of water taken from near the mouth of the Jordan 
might be expected to be less strongly saturated than another 
from near the middle of the lake ; and during the rainy 
season, when the sea is filled and its level raised several feet, 
its waters are naturally more diluted than in autumn, after 
having been for months subjected to the process of evapora- 
tion under a burning sun in this deep caldron. 

The following four analyses of the water are among the 
most recent : the first by Prof. C. G. Gmelin of Tubingen, 
182G ; the second by Dr. Apjolin of Dublin, 1839 ; the third 
by Prof. James C. Booth of Philadelphia, 1848 ; and the 
fourth by Messrs. Thornton and Herapath of Edinburgh, 
1819. The point whence the water for the first analysis was 
obtained, is not specified. That analysed by Dr. Apjolm was 
taken half a mile from the mouth of the Jordan, near the 
closo of tho rainy season ; and naturally exhibits a less 
amount of salts, and a less specific gravity. 1 The standard 
of comparison for the specific gravity is distilled water at 
1000. 

1 See other earlier analyses. Biblical Researches, Lp. 514 [II. p. 324]. 

0 
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Prop. 0 w e t . in. !>«. A pjoii m. 


Specific gravity .. 

1212 

1153 

Chloride of calcium . . 

.. 3-2 141 

2-438 

, , of magnesium 

.. 11*7734 

9*370 

Bromide of mugnesium 

. 01393 

0201 

Chloride of potassium . . 

.. 1*13738 

0*852 

ft of sodium 

.. 7*0777 

9*830 

, , of manganese 

.. 0*2117 

0*005 

, , of ulumiuum 

.. 0*0890 

— 

, , of ammonium 

.. 0*0073 

— 

Sulphate of lime . . 

.. 0*0527 

0 075 


24*5398 

18*780 

Water 

.. 75*4002 

81*320 


100* 

100* 


Moiling point 

221'' F. 


Tho water analysed by Trof. Booth was drawn up by Lieut. 
Lynch from a depth of one hundred and eighty- fivo fathoms, 
or eleven hundred and ten feet, and shows a greater amount 
of salts and a greater specific gravity than any other. 1 


Prop. IlnaTir. 

Specific gravity at G0' > .. .. 1227*42 


Chloride r »f magnesium 1! .7*8071 

, , of calcium 111 07413 

,, of sodium 78 5037 

, , of yietassium <>‘5800 

Bromide of potassium 1*3741 

Sulphate of lime 0*7012 


204*1807 

Water TO* 81:13 


1000 * 

The water for the fourth analysis was taken from tho 
north-western shore, about half a mile west of tho mouth of 
tho Jordan, in tho month of March, 1819. This analysis, 


1 Lynch, Official Report, pp. 73, 204. 
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therefore, might be expected to compare most nearly with 
that of Dr. Apjohn. 


Messrs. Tiiourrox ajo> Herapatu.i 

Specific gravity 1172 05 Boiling point 221° 75' F. 


Chloride of calcium 

.. 2*455055 per cent. 

, , of magnesium 

.. 7-822007 

• t 

Bromide of magnesium 

.. 0*251173 

• * 

Chloride of sodium 

.. 12*100724 

• t 

, , of potassium 

.. 1217350 

> i 

,, of ammonium 

.. 0*005909 

9 » 

, , of aluminum 

.. 0*055944 

» » 

, , of manguucse 

.. 0*005998 

» » 

, , of iron 

.. 0*002718 

* * 

Organic matter (nitrogenous) 

.. 0001730 

t * 

Sulphute of lime 

.. 0007866 

9 9 


24055504 per cent 

Besides the above salts, there were faint traces of carbo- 
nate of lime, silica, and bitumen, and also doubtful traces 
of iodine. 

This excessive saltness and saturation of the waters of the 
Dead Sea is perhaps sufficiently accounted for by the immense 
masses of fossil salt, which lie on a mountain along its 
south-western border. The waters of the lake do not indeed, 
at present, ordinarily wash the base of the salt mountain, 
though they appear to do so on some occasions; but the 
rains of winter, and the saline streamlets which we found 
running to the sea even in June, would naturally carry into 
it, in the course of ages, a sufficiency of salt to produce most 
of the phenomena. Still, as the salt of this mountain con- 
tains no peculiar ingredients, and especially no bromium,* 
it is not improbable that the waters of the sea somewhere, 

1 Edinburgh Now Philosophical Journal, Jim. 1850, Vol. XL VII I. 
pp. 813-310. 

3 For analyses of the Bolt of Jcbel Usdura, see Anderson's Geological 
ltcport, p. 181. 
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perhaps in its hidden depths, como in contact with other ( 
mineral masses. 

In consequence of its great specific gravity, tho water of 
£he Dead Sea is more buoyant than any other known. Per- 
sons unablo to swim elsewhere, can hero Bwim without 
difficulty, or can lie upon tho water, or sit and stand in it 
without effort . 1 * 3 After bathing, wo remarked no salino crust 
upon the body, as some travellers report; but there was a 
pricking sensation, especially where th » skin hod been chafed ; 
and a sort of greasy feeling, as of oil on tho skin, which 
lasted for several hours. 

Ancient writers were well acquainted with tho buoyant 
power of this water. Aristotle mentions tho reports, founded 
doubtless in truth, that if men or beasts were thrown bound 
into the hike, they would not sink, but float upon the sur- 
face* 

Tho effect of the great specific gravity is seen, likewise, in 
the usual placidity of the sea, and the weight and forco of the 
waves during high winds. The ordinary breezes of summer 
occasion scarcely a ripple on the surface ; while high winds 
and tempests excite angry and ponderous billows. When 
the boats of Lynch entered the Dead Sea from tho Jordan, 
a fresh nortli-west wind was blowing, which increased to a 
gale. This raised a heavy sea, in which the boats laboured 
exceedingly ; and the denso waves dashed upon the bows of 
tho boats like sledge-hammers. Tho spray was painful to 
the eyes and skin ; and, evaporating as it fell, left a crust of 
salt upon the faces, hands, and clothing. All at once the 
wind ceased, and the sea fell with equal rapidity ; in twenty 
minutes tho heavy waters had settled down into a placid 
surface . 8 The effect of similar waves rolling in upon the 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 506 [II. p. 212]. Lynch, Narrative, p. 324. 

* Aristot. Mcteorol., II. 3. Galen do Simpl. Med. Fan., IV. 19. 
Joseph. Bel. Jud., 4. 8. 4. Roland, Palaestina, pp. 241, 249. 

3 Lynch, Official Report, p. 31 ; Narrative, p. 268. 
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shore, is seen at ’Ain Jidy in the large bank of pebbles which 
there lines the shore, several feet higher than the ordinary 
level of the sea. 

According to the testimony of all antiquity and of most 
modern travellers, there exists in the waters of the Dead Sea 
no living thing ; no trace indeed of animal or vegetable life . 1 2 
Occasionally a traveller has reported, that he found shells 
of snails or periwinkles along the shore, especially at the 
northern end; and small fish, either dead or dying, have 
been picked up in the same region. Seetzen searched for 
conchylia and sea-plants ; but found none of either. Some 
snails that he picked up on the shore were land-snails. The 
shells reported have been invariably dead, without a trace of 
the living animal ; and have probably been brought into the 
sea, in the lapse of time, from the Jordan, or from other 
streams and fountains on the east, south, and west of the 
lake. The small fish of the Jordan not unfrequently are 
carried or wander into the heavy waters of the lake; but 
they speedily die and float upon the surface, or are thrown 
out upon the shore. Schubert saw and picked up several 
such; and Jerome relates the same fact as known in his 
day : “ When the Jordan, swollen by the rains, sometimes 
carries down fish into the lake, they die immediately and 
float upon tho sluggish waters.” * 

The evaporation from the surface of the Dead Sea, lying 
in this deep caldron, shut in between rocky precipices of 
naked rock, and exposed for many months of the year to a 
burning and unclouded ’sun, is naturally very great. Under 


1 Tacit. Hist. 5. 6. Galen de Simpl. Med. Fae., IV. 19, tpaipvrai tv 
iKtlvy ry ffSan n4n) (wov 4yytyv6p*v6vTt, f*4r* QinSy, Hicron. ad 
Kzck. xlvii. 8, “ Mure mortuum, in quo nihil poterat esse vitale. He 
vom, juxta literam, Imc usque nihil quod spirat et poesit inoedere, prae 
anmritudine nimia, in hoc mari reperiri potest.’* Abulfeda, Tub. Syr. 
id. KOhler, pp. 12, 156. 

2 Seo more, Biblical Researches, I. pp. 510, 517 [II. pp. 226-228]. 
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some circumstances, tlxo vapour thus rising from the sea is # 
visible to the naked eye. At ’Ain Jidy, at dawn, wo could 
perceive the donse evaporation ascending and tilling the 
whole chasm of the lake, and spreading itself as a thin haze 
above the tops of the mountains. Irby and Mangles likewise 
saw u the evaporation rising in broad, transparent columns of 
vapour, not unlike water-spouts in appearance, but very much 
longer.” 1 

Here is a striking example of the equilibrium so often 
established by tho Creator among the powers of nature. The 
Dead Sea, in tho course of ages, lias never been greatly 
enlarged by an excess of waters from tho Jordan and rainy 
seasons ; nor, on tho other hand, lias it ever been too far 
exhausted by the enormous evaporation. 

One effect of this strong evaporation is seen in tho deposits 
of salt made by the sea at certain places upon its shores. In 
the rainy season, when the lake is full, its water spreads 
itself over several low, marshy tracts ; and when afterwards 
the level of tho lake becomes lower, these tracts are left as 
shallow pends or basins ; and the water in them l icing speedily 
evaporated, the bottom is covered witli a thick crust of salt. 
The chief place of this kind is at Birkct el-Khiilil, an hour or 
more south of 'Ain Jidy. This is a part of tho beaeli more 
depressed and springy than tho rest. It is flooded at the 
time of high sea, shortly after the spring rains, and shows 
over its entire area, very soon after the fall of tho water, a 
crust or residuum of impure salt, thickest at the bottom of 
the pans, and thinning to a moro frost-like efflorescence near 
the margin of the temporary pools. Bits of bitumen and sul- 
phur are not unfrcqucntly met with. At certain seasons, the 
tract is wet with tho exudations of a fetid brino; and tho 
whole neighbourhood becomes reeking with tho smells of sul- 
phureous acid and sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

1 Travels, p. 137. Biblical Researches, I. pp. 512, 521 [II. pp. 
220, 230]. 
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Thin salt is carried away on donkeyg by the peasants of the 
villugcB south of Jerusalem, for their own use. We fell in 
with one such company at *Ain Jidy . 1 2 3 

Similar Halt pcxik* and saline basins are found along the 
shore for two miles south of Birkct el-Khulil. A place was 
glinted out to uh at the north-west comer of the sea, where 
salt is likewise gathered. On the eastern side of the lake, 
uIho, Irby and Mangles found Arabs on the north side of the 
isthmus of the peninsula, “ peeling off a solid surface of 
salt, several inches in thickness, and loading it on asses/* 
The same deposit is doubtless found on other parts of the 
coasts.* 

It is not strange, tHat a lake exhibiting so many extraor- 
dinary features, —thus sunk in its deep chasm between sterile 
mountains, devoid of all animal and vegetable life within its 
waters, and surrounded by desolation, — should bear the ap- 
propriate name of the Dead Sea , nor that it should become 
the subject of superstitious and legendary reports. Seneca 
relates that bricks would not sink in it . 8 Early travellers 
describe the lake as an “infernal region ; ” its black and 
fetid waters always emitting a noisome smoke or vapour, 
which, being driven over the land, destroys all, vegetation 
like a frost . 4 * Hence, too, the popular report that birds can- 
not fly over its deadly waters. 

All this, it is hardly necessary to say, is nearly fabulous. 
Smokes aro, indeed, often scon in the valley and on the hills ; 
but they proceed from Arab encampments or from the pre- 
paration of charcoal. The waters of the lake itself emit no 

1 Anderson's Geological Report, pp. 176, 177. Biblical Researches, 
I. p. 604 [II. p. 210], 

2 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 516, 585 [II. pp. 226, 254], Irby and 
Mangles, p. 130. 

3 Seneca, Quacst. Nat. lib. II. Reland, Palacstina. p. 248. 

4 Biblical Researches, I. p. 511 [II. p. 220]. Reland, Palaestina, 

p. 240. Comp. Tacit. Hist., 5. 6. 
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noisome smell nor noxious vapour. Some of tho marshy 
spots along the shores semi forth, at some seasons, as we have 
seen, sulphuretted hydrogen gas; in other places there is 
the smell of decaying plants brought down by the Jordan or 
smaller streams and cast uj>on the shore ; and, again, there is 
the usual odour of salt marshes, especially at the southern 
end. We ourselves saw, and many travellers have seen, 
birds flying in all directions over the lake. The region is 
full of birds ; and at ’Ain Jidy we were surprised and delighted 
to hear their morning song in the midst of the solitude and 
grandeur of these desolations. The trees, and rocks, ai d air 
around were full of the carols of the lark, the cheerful whistle 
of the quail, the call of the partridge, and tho warbling of 
many other feathered choristers ; while birds of prey were 
soaring and screaming in front of the cliffs and over the waters 
of the sea. 

The Egyptian heat of the climate, which is found through- 
out the whole Ulidr, is in itself unhealthy ; and, in connec- 
tion with exhalations from the marshes, gives rise in summer 
to intermittent fevers ; go that the (ihawurineh, or proper 
inhabitants of the Ghdr, including the people of Jericho, are 
a feeble aqjl sickly race. But this 1ms no necessary connec- 
tion with the Dead Sea, as such ; and the same phenomena 
might probably exist, in at least an (gpiul degree, were the 
waters of the lake fresh and limpid, or even were there here 
no lake at all, 1 

Afiphaltum, In ancient times, such masses of asphaltum or 
bitumen usually (baited in these heavy wuters, that they were 
known as the Asphaltic Lake, Ijticm Atphaltite*. Josephus 
affirms that “ the sea in many places sends up black musses 
of asphaltum, having the form and size of headless oxen.” 
Diodorus Siculus relates, that tho bitumen was thrown up in 
masses, covering sometimes two or three jtlethra (acres), and 


1 Biblical Researches I. pp. 511, 512, 524 [II. pp. 211), 220, 231)]. 
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having the appearance of island#. The ancients supposed it 
could not bo broken or separated, except by touching it with 
blood. The bitumen of the Dead Sea was regarded as supe- 
rior to any other. 1 

In modern times, masses of bitumen are only occasionally 
found floating in the Dead Sea, at long and irregular inter- 
vals. The Arabs on the western coast affirm, that it is thus 
found only after earthquakes. The only two known recent 
instances of its appearance seem to confirm this report. 
After the earthquake of 1834, a large quantity of asphaltum 
was cast upon the shore near the south-west part of the lake, 
of which one tribe of the Arabs brought about sixty iuntdr$ 
(cwt.) to market, and a large amount was purchased by the 
Frank merchants of Beirut. Again, after the great earth- 
quake of January, 1837, which destroyed Safed, a large mass 
of bitumen (one said like an island, another like a house) 
was discovered floating in the sea, and was driven aground on 
the west side, not far north of Jebel Usdum. The neigh- 
bouring ^rubs swam off around it, and cut it up with axes, 
so os to bring it ashore. It was carried off by camel loads, 
and sold for four piasters (about eight pence) the riitl or 
]H>und. In this way one tribe received more than five hun- 
dred dollars, w hile others sold to the amount of two or three 
thousand dollars. , 

Except in these two instances, the Arab sheikh, who acted 
ns our guide, a man of fifty years old, who had always lived 
near by, hail never known of bitumen appearing in the sea, 
nor heard of it from his fathers. Scetzen also relates in 
1807, tliat old men told him they remembered its appearance 
only two or throe times during their lives.* 

The ancients appear to have rightly understood, that the 

1 Joseph. IM. Jud, 4. 8. 4. DiVxL Sic., 2. 48. Plin. Hist. Nat., 
7. 13. Tacit. Hint., 3. <5. Dioscnr. tie re Mol., 1. 89. 

- Biblical Researches, I. p. 517 [11. p. 228]. Section, Reisen, II. p. 372. 
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floating masses of bitumen rose from somo part of the bottom 
of the lake. Among the western Arabs, the idea has been 
current that it came from among tho cliffs along the eastern 
shore. But both the eastern and western shores have now « 
been fully examined, and it is certain that tho floating bitu- 
men could only come from beneath the waters. The quarter 
where the masses of 1834 and 1837 were discovered, would 
8U ggcst that they had been detached by tho shocks from the 
bottom of the southern bay, which apparently occupies what 
was anciently the vale of Siddim, with its slime-pits or wells 
of bitumen. 1 2 

Character of the Shores . — The parallel chains of mountains 
which shut in the Glior, and between which the Dead Sea 
lies sunk in its depressed chasm, assume just here an aspect 
of unwonted nakedness and desolation, as well as of stem 
and savage grandeur. Below are the sluggish waters of the 
Sea of Death, devoid of all life-giving qualities ; and above 
them tho naked rocks and cliffs, often perpendicular, tower 
to the height of twelve hundred and tiftecn hundred feet. 
The view from ono of these, overhanging ’Ain July, lias 
already been described. 

The body of the mountains is everywhere yellowish lime- 
stone, often verging into a dirty white. On the western 
coast, there is much chalk and marl in various parts. 
Tracts of low white conical or tcnt-slmped hills and short 
ridges occur, of fantastic shape, as if tho intervening earth 
had been washed away by torrents, leaving behind only a 
bleached skeleton, and presenting tho aspect of a frightful 
desert. Such a tract is seen in tho south behind Jebol 
Usdum ; and another on tho north of Rim cl-Feshkhah.* 
Along the eastern shore there is much sandstone overlying 

1 Gen xiv. 3, 10. Bee aljove, p. 74. 

2 Biblical Researches, I. p. 534,11. p. 103 [II. pp. 253, 475]. 
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the limostone, as at the mouths of the Wadys el-Mojib and 
Zerka Ma’in, and further north ; also beds of marl ; and in 
the northern part blocks of basalt, and lava of every form 
and variety. 1 

Tlio immediate shore of the lake, between the water and 
the base of the cliffs, is nowhere more than a narrow strip. 
On the western coast, the cliff el-Merscd, just north of ’Ain 
Jidy, juts out into the sea, and admits of no passage around 
it, except when the water is very low ; and then only with 
difficulty. 2 There is also no passage around Has el-Fcsh- 
klmh. With these two exceptions, there is a strip of land at 
the base of the cliffs along the whole western coast. On the 
eastern side, there is a like strand extending from the 
southern end of the sea to the isthmus of the peninsula. 
North of the isthmus, the cliffs are understood to rise, for the 
most part, directly from the water; aud no path whatever 
exists along tho immediate shore. Seetzen, in 1807, travelled 
on foot from the isthmus northw ard ; but was able to descend 
to the water s edge only occasionally ; as at the mouths of 
the Mdjib and Zerka Ma’iu. 3 

Tho southern shore is an extensive flat or salt marsh, 
slitting far up towards the lino of the Akrabbim or Scorpion 
Cliffs. This marsh is regarded by the Arabs as impassable ; 
aud they travel only along the edge of the lake, or at the 
base of the said cliffs. So nearly is this tract a dead level, 
that Lynch s boats, drawing only six inches of water, were 
unable to approach within half a mile of the southern ex- 
tremity. 4 At the north end of the sea tho laud is somewhat 
higher, forming a levol tract a few feet above the water, 


1 Anderson's Report, pp. 1SS-194. Sectoral, Rciscn. II. p. $69. 

2 Seetzm, Rciscn, II. p. 239; comp. pp. 234, 235. Biblical Re- 
search* ‘a, I. p. 506 [11. p. 212]. 

3 Seetzen, Reisen, II. pp. 363-373. 

4 Anderson's Geological Report, p. 1S2. 
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varied only by a few slight swells. Tho surface of this plain 
is everywhere a dust like ashes ; and is covered with a thin, 
smooth, nitrous crust, through which tho foot of men and 
horses break, and sink up to the ankles . 1 

Tho belt lying between the water and tho high-water mark 
along the shore, has already been described, as soon from tho 
difis above. It extends all around the lake, including tho 
shores of the peninsula, except along the flat at tho south 
end, and the cliffs in tho north-cast part ; and gives to tho 
whole the appearance of some great estuary or bay at tho 
time of ebb-tide . 2 3 * 

Along the lower shore or strand, various minerals aro 
occasionally picked up in small quantities. Bits of bitumen 
are sometimes, though rarely, found. Sulphur is oftoncr 
met with on various parts of tho shore and peninsula, in pieces 
as large as an English walnut. Tho Arabs report that it is 
found in the sea, near ’Ain el-Feshkhali, in lumps as largo as 
a man’s fist ; and they collect enough to make from it their 
own gunpowder. As this spot is nearly opposite the hot 
springs of Callirrhoe, which deposit much sulphur, may it 
not, perhaps, in part, be brought down from thence by tho 
stream into the sea ? Small lumps of nitro are also pithed 
up, and larger pieces or halls of pumice-stone arc found along 
the western shore, coming doubtless from tho lava districts 
on the north-east coaBt . 8 

At the back of the strand we have in tho south the masses 
of fossil salt in Jebcl Usdum ; and on the oastorn shore, south 
of the isthmus, Scetzen saw blocks of most beautiful breccia 
and conglomerate, composed of granite, jasper, grunstein, 
feldspath, of various colours ; as also blocks of jasper of a 

1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 534, 555 [II. p. 254]. 

2 Sec above, p. 102. 

3 Biblical Researches, I. p. 512 [II. p. 221]. Anderson's Report 

pp. 160, 17 6. 
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dark olive green, etc. All these be supposes to have been 
brought down by torrents from the ravines of the mountain . 1 2 
In the hills on the north-western quarter of the sea is found 
the famous stink-stone, or “ stone of Moses/' as the Arabs call 
it, a bituminous limestone which partially ignites in the fire 
and emits a bituminous smell. It receives a high polish, and is 
muqfc used in Jerusalem and Bethlehem for the manufacture 
of rosaries and other trinkets and small articles, which are 
largely purchased by the pilgrims. The chief locality of this 
mineral is around Neby Mousa, and the neighbouring Wady 
Kuneitirah, on the way from the north end of the Dead Sea 
to Mur Suba.* 

Along the western shore there is much drift-wood, mostly 
lying at high-water mark, several feet above the ordinaiy 
level of the sea. Trunks of large trees are sometimes seen. 
They come partly from the Jordan as it washes away its 
banks, and partly are brought down by torrents from the 
ravines of the adjacent mountains . 3 

The Peninsula . — The most conspicuous feature of the Dead 
Sea, as one looks down upon it from the western cliffs, is the 
long, low, narrow peninsula, which occupies about the middle 
of the southern half of the lake, and is joined to the eastern 
shore by a broad and lower isthmus. The western line of 
the peninsula, between its northern and southern points, is 
nearly straight, and about ten geographical miles in length. 
The distance from the head of the northern bay to the 
northern point is about five geographical miles. The breadth 
of the isthmus lying between the southern half of tho peninsula 
and the shoro from north to south is about tho same ; while 
from the middle of the western side to the eastern shore, or base 
of tho mountains, is also about five geographical miles. 

1 Scctzcn, Rciscn, II. p. 354. Comp. Irby and Mangles, p. 109. 

2 Anderson’s Geological Report, pp. 155, 159. 

s Beetzen, Rcisen, II. p. 241. Biblical Researches, I. p. 507 [II. 
p. 213]. 
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The direction of the peninsula is nearly from N.N.E. to 
S.S.W., so that the northern point is twice as distant from 
the western shore as the southern point ; the former being 
about five geographical miles and the latter about two and 
a half. This forms the strait, or narrowest part of tho sea, 
connecting tho deep northern portion with tho shallower 
southern bay. • 

As seen from tho western cliffs, the peninsula appears as a 
long, low sandbank. This, however, is not its real nature. 
From north to south a steep white ridge runs liko a spine 
along its whole length. This ridge presents steep, sloping 
sides, seamed and furrowed into deep hollows by the rains, 
and terminating at the summit in sharp triangular points, 
standing up like rows of tents ranged one above another. 
Tho whole is of a substance apparently partaking of tho 
mixture of soft ami broken chalk and slate, and is wholly 
destitute of vegetation. Tho height of the ridge varies from 
ten to about thirty feet above its base, becoming gradually 
lower towards its northern extremity. Tho opposito sides 
of tho cliff present tho same general appearance, and arc of 
equal height ; while adjacent to the isthmus it spreads out 
into broader table-land. Tho elevation abovo tho water is 
from forty to eighty feet 

The peninsula itself is an accumulation of post-tertiary 
deposits disposed horizontally. Tho beds of which it con- 
sists arc chiefly a friable carbonate of lime, intermixed with 
sand and sandy marls. Fossil salt occurs in small quantities ; 
and the few minerals picked up along the strand are similar 
to those found along tho western shores, such as bits of bitu- 
men, small lumps of sulphur and nitre, and balls of pumico- 
stone, etc. Salt is also deposited by the water on the shore 
of the northern bay. 1 

1 Irby and Mangles, pp. 138-140. Anderson, Geological Report, 
pp. 184-187. Biblical Researches, I. p. 520 [II. p. 232J. Sue above, 
pp. 100, 204. 
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The surface of the isthmus proper is lower; it is well 
watered, and exceedingly fertile. Directly upon it issues the 
brook from Wady cd-Dera’ah, coming down from Kerak; 
its channel goes to the north bay, but several canals are led 
from it for tho purposes of irrigation. This brook Irby and 
Mangles found flowing in June, though Lynch saw it dry 
early in May. Another more permanent stream comes down 
further north from Wadi Beni Ham&dy into the north bay ; 
and this too is used for irrigation. Portions of the isthmus 
are cleared and cultivated; tho rest is scattered over with 
thickets of shrubs and trees. Among these are acacias (Scyal 
and Tulli), tho Dom or Niibk, the Zukk&m, etc. Further 
north, towards tho bay, aro tamarisks and a cane-brake or 
jungle. On the isthmus, in tho heart of the thicket, and not 
visible in any direction beyond a few yards, is the miserable 
village of the Ghawurineh, who cultivate this tract. It is 
called el-Mezra’ah ; and the isthmus around bears the name 
of Giior el-Mezraali. 1 

It is singular that no mention of this peninsula has come 
down to us from antiquity ; not an allusion to it occurs, so 
far as known, in any ancient writer. Tho same is true of the 
historians of tho crusades ; though some of them must have 
passed through this region. Seetzen is the earliest traveller 
who reports the peninsula. Ho first saw it in the spring of 
180G, from the western mountains, and took it for an island ; 
but a year later he visited it, and entered it upon his map, 
though not in its truo form. This map was published by 
Zach, and again by Hidden in 1817.* In the year 1818 Irby 
and Mangles (with Messrs. Banks and Legh) travelled from 
Hebron around the south end of the sea, and so by way of the 

1 Seetzen, Reisen, II. pp. 350-352. Irby and Mangles, p. 138. Lynch, 
Narrutive, p. 352. 

3 Seetzen, in Zaeh’s Monatl. Conrsp. XVIII. p. 438. Reisen, I. 
p. 420. Reisen, II. pp. 350-352. The map w«s published in Zach's 
Monatl. Corresp. Vol. XXII. ; also reduced in Hidden's Palaest, Berlin, 
1817. 
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isthmus to Korak ; and again, on returning from Petra, they 
descended from Keruk to the peninsula, and traversed the 
whole of it. To them we are indebted for tho first published 
account of this remarkable feature of the Dead Sea . 1 2 Later 
travellers, and especially the United States 1 Expedition, have 
delineated the ordinary form of the peninsula ; but its outline 
necessarily differs considerably in different seasons, according 
to the higher or lower state of the water in tho lake. 

A second and very small peninsula, or low projection, is 
found on the north-west quarter of tho Dead Sea, nearly 
tliree miles west of tho mouth of the Jordan. It is a gravelly 
point with large stones upon it, connected with the main 
shore by a low narrow neck. The whole has much the 
appearance of a wharf or pier. When tho sea is full the 
water overflows this isthmus, and then the peninsula presents 
the appearauce of an island. As such it has been reported 
by travellers.* 

Besides mistaking these peninsulas for islands, travellers 
have sometimes been deceived by dark shadows resting on 
the water. Irby and Mangles wero several times thus de- 
ceived. Once, when near Itabbath Moab, on the eastern 
mountains, they saw, at sunset, a dark shade resting on the 
sea, which assumed so exactly the appearance of an island, 
that they did not doubt of it, even after looking through a 
telescope . 3 * * We ourselves, in descending tho western cliffs 
to ’Ain Jidy, saw near the opposite shore and north of tin; 
peninsula what seemed to be another long, dark-coloured 
shoal or sandbank. On looking further, however, it proved 
to be a spot of calm, smooth water, around which tho rest 
of the sea was covered with a ripple ; and the dark-brown 

1 Travels, pp. 109, 138-140. 

2 Biblical Researches, I. p. 534. Lynch, Narrative, p. 270. Lands 

of the Moslem, p. 280. Doubtless tho island reported by Wurburton, 

Crescent and the Cross, H. p. 280 ; and by Wilson, Lands of tho Bible, 

II. p. 21. 8 Travels, p. 141. 
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eastern mountains, being reflected in this mirror, gave to 
it their own colour. Yet, for the moment, the illusion was 
complete that a long dark yellow sandbank or island lay 
before us. 1 2 

27ic Ford. — Seetzen, in 1806, was the first to learn from 
the Arabs of tho eastern mountains that a ford existed in 
tho Dead Sea, leading from the southern extremity of the 
jKUiinsula across to near the northern end of Usdum, not far 
from the heap of stones called Um Zoghal. This ford was 
said to be available only when the water of the lake was very 
low, and had, at that time, not been used for several years, 
on account of the depth of the water. It is marked on his 
map. Burekhardt, in 1812, heard a similar but less definite 
report. The Arab Sheikh, who was our guide in 1838. 
uflirmed that he had himself crossed by the some ford many 
years before ; although now and for several years the water 
was too deep to be forded.* 

Irby and Mangles relate, that in descending from Kerak 
to the peninsula, in 1818, they fell in with a small caravan 
going to Hebron by way of the ford ; and while the travellers 
were examining the northern part, this caravan crossed the 
peninsula to the strait, which they forded. The travellers 
soon after arrived at the same point, saw the ford u indicated 
by boughs of trees,” and observed the caravan just landed on 
the opposite side. Tho width of the strait they judged to be 
a mile ; and as there were asses in the caravan, the depth 
could not be very great. 3 

We thus have testimony to the existence of two fords, where 
tho water of tho sea is low. Lynch, in 1848, took soundings 
in search of both ; but found neither. On his map the lines 

1 Biblical Researches. I. p. 504 [II. p. 208], 

2 Seetzen, Reisen, II. p. 358. Burekhardt, Syria, p. 394. Biblical 
Researches, I. p. 521 [II. p. 235]. 

3 Travels, p. 140, 


V 
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of tho two fords, as laid down by Seetzen and on our map, 
exhibit no figures or marks of soundings. 1 

All this furnislios another indication that the waters of tho 
Dead Sea wore higher in 1848 than they were in 1838; and, 
further, that in 1818, when Irby and Mangles were there, the 
lake was at its lowest point of ebb. At tliat time the breadth 
and depth of the strait were so greatly diminished as to leave 
it fordable. Nor is this surprising ; for, as we have seen, the 
level of the sea varies from ten to fifteen feet in different 
years and different seasons. This variation depends on the 
fluctuations of tho rainy seasons, and tho amount of water 
which falls annually along the upper valleys and basins of 
the Jordan, and on the mountains and deserts in the south as 
far as to the gulf of ’Akabah. 51 

Navigation and Exploration . — There is only the slightest 
historical evidence that in ancient times the Dead Sea was 
ever navigated. Josephus, whom Tacitus likewise copies, in 
his fabulous account of the asplialtum, speaks of it as being 
gathered into boats ; but these liright perhaps be regarded as 
a feature of the fable. 8 Josephus also relates that tho Mo- 
abites and Ammonites, in coining to make war upon king 
Johoshaphat, pitched at En-gedi, after passing (t'lu/itWec) 
the lake ; but this might be around the lake, or by the ford, 
and does not necessarily imply tho passage of an army in 
boats. 4 Again, the same writer informs us that Plaeidus, 
who had pursued the routed Jews from Gadara to the Asphaltic 
lake, placed soldiers in boats in order to destroy those who took 
refuge in the lake. 5 Now these may have been slight boats 
or rafts got up for tho occasion ; or, at most, they may have 

1 Lynch, Official Report, pp. 35, 36. 2 * See abovo, p. 100. 

3 Joseph. Bel. Jud., 4. 8. 4. Tacitus, Hist., 5. 6. 

4 Joseph. Antiq., 9. 1. 2. Corn]). 2 Chron. xx. 1, 2. 

* Joseph, Jit A. Jud., 4. 7. 0 l tous c/r Trjy \lfiyrjv KUTutpti/ydyTas, 

Comp. Relurid, 1’alacstinu, p. 252. 
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l»cen skiffs on tho Jordan belonging to the towns Abila, Julias 
(Livios), and Ilesiraoth, which lay east of the Jordan near its 
mouth, and are mentioned in tho sanfo connection. No other 
ancient notice is known to exist ; and the above, at any rate, do 
not indicate any frequent or permanent navigation of the lake. 

About the middle of the twelfth century we find a notice 
of like import in the Arabian geographer Edrisi. In speaking 
of the Dead Sea, he says : “ One sees these small craft intended 
to transport provisions and fruits from Zoar and Darah (per- 
haps Wady Dera’ah) to Jericho and other places of the Ghor.” 1 2 3 
Obviously Edrisi here speaks only from report. 

The first to navigate the Dead Sea in modern times was 
Costigan, an Irish traveller, who, in July, 1835, had a small 
boat carried over from the seacoast to the lake of Tiberias, and, 
with his Maltese servant, descended the Jordan to the Dead 
Sea, as has been already related. He would seem not to have 
proceeded further than the peninsula ; but returned exhausted 
to the northern shore, and was carried up to Jerusalem to 
die. This was the sad and only result of his voyage.* 

He was followed, in March, 1837, by Messrs. G. II. Moore 
and W. G. lleek. They transported a light boat from Yafa 
across tho mountains, intending to survey tho sea and examine 
scientifically its peculiar features. After visiting various 
points on tho lake, and making experiments in respect to the 
boiling point of water, they were led, on account of various 
obstacles, to discontinue their labours, which were never 
resumed. The only result of their enterprise yet made known 
to tho public, is tho earliest discovery of the depression of 
the Dead Sea, which they supposed to bo about five hundred 
feet, 8 and two soundings, which they report at 2400 and 2220 
feet respectively. 4 * • 

1 Ktlrisi, par Jnubert, I. p. 338. 

2 lithium 1 1{< si urehes, I. p. 220 [I. p. 337]. Sec above, p. 154. 

3 Journal of lioyul Gcogmph. Soe., VII. p. 45G. 

4 Sec Palmers Map of Arabia Petrtea, &c. 

P 2 
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Hardly more successful was tho enterprise of Lieut. Moly- 
neux, who, after descending tho Jordan, entered upon the 
Dead Sea in the first days of September, 1847. Ho went as 
far south as tho neighbourhood of tho peninsula, took throe 
deep soundings, and, returning to the northern end, proceeded 
to Jerusalem; but died soon after reaching his ship. A full 
account of his voyage has already been given. 1 

Tho United States’ Expedition, under the command of 
Lieut. Lynch, after descending the Jordan with two metal 
lusts, entered the Dead Sea April 18, 1818, and continued 
on its shores until May 10; in all, twenty-two days. Tho 
main objects of attention were: 1. Tho depth and depression 
of the sea; the former determined by many lines of sound- 
ings, and the latter by an engineer’s level carried over to 
the Mediterranean. 2. The form and extern^ of tho lake 1 , its 
geographical position, and tho character of tho shores ; for 
which purposes the whole line of coast was visited and 
many topographical sketches taken. 3. The character of the 
waters, and tho mineral substances found in connection with 
the lake. 4. The temperature of tho atmosphere, and its 
various changes, etc. etc. 

The examination was everywhere careful and thorough ; 
and so complete, that a like investigation will hardly bo 
required for many years to come. A general account of the 
Expedition has already been given above. 8 

Destruction of Sodom . — With tho Dead Sea is naturally con- 
nected some reference to tho catastrophe of Sodom and the 
other cities of the plain. 

It was a plausible idea which formerly prevailed, that tho 
Jordan of old, before the catastrophe of tho plain, pursued 
its way through the ’Arabah to the Red Sea at ’Akubuh. 
llut the discovery of tho great depression of tho Dead Sea, 
as well as of the whole Jordan valley and of a large portion 

1 See above, pp, 154, 155. 

3 Lynch, Official Report, p. 42. See above, pp. 155, 150. 
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of tho ’Arabah further south, the northward inclination or 
direction of all the lateral valleys along the ’Arabah, and 
the fact that the watercourses of the high western desert, 
from a point far south of ’Akabah, all run northwards 
towards the Dead Sea ; — all these circumstances go to show 
that the configuration of this region, in its main features, 
is coeval with the present condition of the surface of the earth 
in general, and not the effect of any local catastrophe at a 
later period. It follows that the Dead Sea existed in its deep 
chasm, as the terminus of the Jordan, long before the historic 
period. 

It seems, too, to lie a necessary conclusion that the Dead 
Sea anciently extended no further south than the peninsula, 
and that the cities destroyed lay on the south of the lake as 
it then existed. Lot fled from Sodom to Zoar, which was 
near ; 1 and Zoar, as we know, was in the mouth of Wady 
Kerak, as it opens upon the neck of the peninsula. The 
fertile plain, therefore, which Lot chose for himself, where 
Sodom was situated, and which was well watered like the 
land of Egypt, lay also south of the lake, “ as thou comest to 
Zoar.” * Even to the present day more living streams flow 
into the (Slior, at the south end of the sea, from Wadys of 
the eastern mountains, than are found so near together in 
all Palestine besides. Tracts of exuberant fertility are still 
seen along these streams, as on this isthmus and around 
es- Safi eh ; though elsewhere the district around the southern 
bay is mostly desert 

In the same plain were slime-pits, that is, w'clls or fountains 
of bitumen or asphaltum, which appear to have been of con- 
siderable extent. Tho tract in which they were immediately 
situated is called tho valo of Siddim, probably a depression 
in tho plain ; but it was adjacent to the Salt Sea, and was 
at least near to Sodom and Gomorrah. 5 Tho streams that 

2 Gen. xiii. 10, 11. 

1 Gen. xiv. 2, 3, 10. 


1 Gen. xix. 20. 
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anciently watered the plain still attest tho accuracy of tlio 
sacred historian ; but the pits of aspholtum oro no longer 
to be seen. Did they disappear in tho catastrophe of tho 
plain? 

To this question various circumstances suggest an affirm- 
ative reply. In tho lapse of centuries the accumulations of 
bitumen arouml the fountains ami in layers, perhaps beneath 
tho soil, had of course become great. We rend, that “ the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and 
tire from the Lord out of heaven; and he overthrew those 
cities and all the plain ; ” so that 4i the smoke of the couutry 
went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 1 * This narrative is 
readily explained by supposing that in a tempest of thunder 
and lightning, the accompaniments perhaps of an earthquake 
or of some volcanic action, or of both, these masses of bitumen 
were ignited by tho lightning, and a conflagration produced 
which not only destroyed the cities, but also consumed and 
scooped out the surface of the plain itself, so that tho waters 
of the lake, rushing in, spread themselves out over the once 
fertile tract. This hypothesis is rendered more probable by 
the fact, that while the northern part of the lukc has a depth 
of more than thirteen hundred feet, the southern hay is 
nowhere more than twelves or thirteen feet deep, and also by 
tlio. circumstance that the masses of asphaltum still occa- 
sionally thrown up, appear to come from this southern portion 
of the sea. In this miraculous overthrow of the plain and its 
cities, Zoar, though near, yet lying quite at tho base of tho 
eastern mountains, was readily spared.* 

Such, we may suppose, was tho method of God’s judgment 
when, “ turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, 
He condemned them with an overthrow, making them an 
cnsamplc unto those that after should live ungodly.” 3 

1 Gc;n. xix. 24, 25, 28. 

8 (ion. xix. 20, 22. Sec Biblical Rrscarchcs, II. pp. I87-l?)2 [II. 

pp. G01-C08], 3 2 Pet. ii. (i. 
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That the southern bay of the sea does now thus occupy 
tho place of the rale of Siddim and the fertile plain, appears 
further also from the language of the sacred writer, speaking 
of “ the vale of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea.” Josephus, 
likewise, referring doubtless to tho same passage, says ex- 
pressly, that “ upon the destruction of the city of Sodom, that 
valo [of Siddim | became the Lake Asphaltitis.” 1 * 3 He else- 
where speaks of the country of Sodom as bordering on the 
lake ; of old, he says, it w as a prosperous land, but being 
burnt with lightning, it is now scorched throughout. This 
account applies well to Usdum : the Ralt from which, as also 
from the shore, wras well known among the ancients by the 
name of salt of Sodom .* 

Apples of Sodom . — To this same region belong likewise 
those far-famed fruits 


“ which prow 

Near that bituminous lukc where Sodom stood.” 

Josephus, after speaking of the conflagration of the plain, as 
abovo, and the yet remaining tokens of the divine fire, goes 
on to say, that “ there are still to be seen ashes reproduced in 
tho fruits ; which indeed resemble edible fruits in colour, but, 
on being plucked with the hands, are dissolved into smoke 
and ashes. 1 ’ # On arriving at ’Ain Jidy, in 1838, one of the 
first objects that attracted our attention was a tree with 
singular fruit, which at once suggested to our minds the 
famous apples of Sodom. This was the ’Osher of the Arabs, 
tho Asclcpias gigantea v. procera of botanists, which is found 
in Arabia Felix and also in Upper Egypt and Nubia, but 
appears to be confined, in Palestine, to the borders of the 
Dead Sea. Thoro are several trees at ’Ain Jidy ; and they 

1 Gen. xiv. 3. Joseph. Antiq., 1. 9. Comp. Bel. Jud., 4. 8. 4. 

3 Jqapph. Bel. Jiul., 4. 8. 4. Galen do Simpl. Med. Fac., IV. p. 19. 
llrlniuh Palaestina, p. 243. 

3 Joseph. Bel. Jud., 4. 8. 4. Comp. Tacitus, Ilist., 5. 6. 
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are frequent and of large size on the isthmus of the jxminsulu, 
and at the south end of the lake . 1 

The trees which we saw at ’Ain Jidy woro six or eight 
inches in diameter, or from a foot and a half to two feet 
round ; the height being from ten to fifteen feet. The tree 
has a grayish, cork-like bark, with long oval leaves, and, in 
its general appearance and character, might bo taken for a 
gigantic perennial species of tho milk-weed or silk-weed of 
the northern American States. Its leaves and flowers are 
very similar to those of tho latter plant, and when broken 
off, it in like manner discharges copiously a milky fluid. 
The fruit resembles externally a large smooth apple or orange, 
hanging in clusters of three or four together, and when ripe 
is of a yellow colour. It was, at that season, fair and deli- 
cious to the eye, and soft to tho touch ; hut on being pressed 
or struck it exploded with a puff, like a bladder or puff-ball, 
leaving in the hand only the shreds of tho thin rind and a 
few fibres. It is indeed filled chiefly with air, like a bladder, 
which gives it tho round form, while in the centre a small 
slender pod runs through it from tho stem, and is connected 
by thin filaments with the rind. The pod contains a small 
quantity of fine silky fibres with seeds, precisely like the? 
pod of the silk-weed, though hardly a tcntli part so large. 
The Arabs collect tho silk and twist it into matches for their 
guns. 

Comparing now the above account of Josephus, and making 
duo allowance for tho marvellous in all popular reports, wo 
find in it nothing which docs not apply almost literally to 
the fruit of the ’Osher, as hero described. It is very delicate, 
and must bo handled with great care. Wo attempted to carry 
some of tho boughs and fruit to Jerusalem, but without 
success.* 

1 Irby and Mangles, pp. 108, 138. 0 

* Biblical Researches, I. p. 522 [II. p. 235]. Sectzen, in Zudin 
Munatl. Corresp., XVIII. p. 442. Itciscn, II. p. 231 sq. Irby uml 
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SECTION III. 

FOUNTAINS. 

We Lave already referred to the description of the Promised 
Land given by Moses to the children of Israel : “ For the 
Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of Fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills/* 1 This was spoken in contrast to the land 
of Egypt, where there are no fountains nor brooks ; while 
Palestine, in comparison, is truly a country well watered 
with living springs on its hills and in its valleys. But Moses 
was not comparing tho Land of Promise with other moun- 
tainous ^or more occidental regions, where fountains and 
streams are sometimes still more abundant and lasting. 

Thus it has happened, that sojourners and travellers from 
tho west, from Italy, Germany, and England, have often 
been struck with the penury of living waters in Palestine 
and the apparent infrequency of fountains in the parts visited 
by them. Jerome, coming from Dalmatia and Italy, and 
sojourning in Bethlehem, writes : “ In these places where 
wo now dwell, except small fountains, all the water is from 
cisterns ; and if divine wrath should suspend the rains, there 
is more danger of thirst than of famine.” 2 In like manner 
Roscnmuller dwells on the scarcity of living waters in the 
Holy Land; and refers to tho traveller Kortc, who found 
only eight or ten copious fountains' in the whole country ; 

Mungles, p. 450. Comp. Brocardus, c. 7. p. 180. Fulcher C.imot., in 
Costa Dei, p. 405. 

1 I)out. v&ii. 7. Soo above, p. 120. 

2 Hieronymus, Comm, in Amos iv. 7 : “ In his enim locis inquibus 
nunc clcgimuM, praetor parvus fon tea mimes cistcrnarum aquae sunt ; 
ot si imbrea divina iru susi>endcrit, mngia sitis quam iawis peri- 
culum cat.” 
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and the streamlets from tlieso did not flow for more than 
eighty or a hundred paces . 1 2 This testimony is doubtless 
truo, as to what Korte himsolf saw ; and probably there have 
been travellers who have scon still fewer fountains. It is 
also truo, that tho streams from many fountains becomo dry 
in summer, like the beds of the winter-brooks ; and that the 
smaller fountains themselves sometimes disappear during tho 
summer season, in consequonce of the long absenco of rain. 
Still it will not be hard to show that the language of Moses 
above quoted is entirely correct, as to the many fountains of 
Palestine as compared with Egypt. 

There are, in the Old Testament, a considerable numl>er of 
cities which take their names from fountains in or near them ; 
in the English Version, tho Hebrew 'Ain (fountain) is given 
by En . Thus we have En-gedi , now ’Ain Jidy, with its noble 
fountain; En-gannim , now Jenin, with a fountain^cqually 
noble ; En-dor , opposite Tabor ; also En-gannim, in Judah, 
not yet identified ; * En-haddah in lssachar, not yet identified, 
but apparently not far from En-gannim ; A En-liazor , not yet 
identified, but named with Hazor and Kedcsh of Naplitliali ; 
and probably not far from the Hulch ; 4 En-mishpat, or 
Kadesh-barnea ; En-eglaim , not yet identified . 5 * Further, the 
word ’A ir^ itself stands as the name of a city in Simeon, not 
yet identified.® We find likewise Anem, “ two fountains,” a 
city of lssachar, the same with En-gaimini ; 7 also Enam and 
Anim, both signifying “ two fountains,” and both in Judah ; 
the first not yet identified, and the latter probably now 
el-Gliuwein . 8 In the Now Testament, the name AEnon, where 
John was baptizing, is a plural form, signifying “ fountains 

1 Roscnm., Bibl. Geograph., II. i. p. 214. Korto, pp. 139, 378. 

2 Jonh. xv. 34. 3 Josh. xix. 21. 

4 Josh. xix. 37. 6 Ezuk. xlvii. 10. 

6 Josh. xxi. 16; 1 Chron. iv. 32. 

7 1 Chron. vi. 73 [58] ; comp. Josh. xix. 21, xxi. 29. 

8 Enam, Josh. xv. 34; Anim , Josh. xv. 50. Comp. Biblical Re- 

searches, II. p. 204 [II. p. 625]. 
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where of course there was much water for the supply of the 
multitudes . 1 

Scripture also speaks of several fountains bearing their 
own proper names, or else named from an adjacent place. 
Such are En-shemesh , on the border of Judah and Benjamin, 
not improbably the present ’Ain el-Haud, in Wady el-Haud, 
half an hour east of Bethany, known also as the fountain of 
the apostles ; 2 3 En-rogd and Siloam , in the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat; En-hat-Tannin (Engl. Dragon-well), perhaps the 
same with Gilion, on the west of Jerusalem ; 9 En-harod 
(Engl, well of Harod), in the valley of Jezreel, perhaps a 
place of fountains and mills, east of ’Ain Jaliid ; 4 * En tappuah , 
belonging to the city Tappuah . 4 There are also mentioned : 
a fountain at Jezreel, now ’Ain Jalud ; 6 one at Jericho, 
where Elisha healed tho waters, now ’Ain es-Sultan ; 7 and 
tho “ fountain of the water of Nephtoah,” on the border be- 
tween Judah and Benjamin, west of Jerusalem, now probably 
’Ain Karim . 8 Josephus also speaks of springs at Etam, now 
Crtas, with its fine fountain ; 9 and mentions likewise the 
fountain of Capernaum . 10 

Besides these fountains, referred to in Scripture, there are, 
at tho present day, very many others, few of which compara- 
tively have been seen or reported by travellers. ^ is to be 
regretted that so little attention has generally been given by 
travellers, ourselves among the rest, to ascertain the manner 
in which each village is supplied with water. In the case of 
many villages, the word 'Ain now forms a part of the Arabic 
name, aud would, d priori , imply the existence of a fountain 

1 John iii. 23. 

2 Josh. xv. 7, xviii. 17. 1C. Smith’s manuscript Notes. 

3 Nell. ii. 13. 4 Judg. vii. 1. loiter Biblical Researches, p. 33S. 

* Josh. xvii. 7, comp. v. 8. * 1 Sum. xxix. 1. 

' 2 Kings ii. 21. 

8 Josh. xv. 9, xviii. 15. Sec above, pp. 41, 42. 

9 1 Cliron. iv. 32 : 2 Chron. xi. 0. Joseph. Antiq., 8. 7. 3. 

10 Joseph. Bel. Jud., 3. 10. 8. 
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in every such place. But in many cohos of this class, this 
does not hold true. Thus the ancient Beihshemexh is now 
’Ain Shems, but there is no fountain near; at 'Ain Sinia. 
north of Gophna, there is a well, but no fountain ; and at 
'Ain YebriVl, north of el-Bireh, no fountain is reported. 
fttVU an enumeration of tlio fountains known to exist in uuy 
district, which has been tolerably explored, will serve to show 
that there arc many more of these sources of living water 
than has usually been supposed. 

We take the environs of Jerusalem, in a circuit of eight 
or ten miles around the city ; but not including the foun- 
tains of the city itself. Beginning at Beitin (Bethel), on the 
great road north, we hud there two fountains within the 
limits of the ancient reservoir ; and on the way to el-Birch 
(Bee rot h) there are two more. 1 El-Birch .has its fountains; 
and there is one near Jufnah, in the deep valley north-west. 
Passing now to the west of # tho great road, there is at el-Jib 
(Giheon) a fountain in a cavern ; on tho hill of Neby Saimvil 
there are several small sources below tho summit on both 
sides; and Kuryet el-’Enab has also its fountain. Returning 
to the great valley Wady Beit Hanina, wo find quite a 
number of fountains along its sides ; as, on the west, at the 
ruin Bcitj^Tulma, at Kulonich, and at Sataf ; and, on the east, 
'Ain Lifta, 'Ain cr ltawas, 'Ain Karim (perhaps Nephtoah), 
’Ain cl-Habis (St. John’s in the Desert), ono at Khirbet cl- 
Lauz, and 'Ain Shukaf below Sataf. Passing from Jerusalem 
clown Wady el-Werd, we find ’Ain Yalo, 'Ain Haniyeh (St. 
Philip’s), one at Wclejeh, and tho copious source at Bittir ; 
as also one at el-Hftsan on the hills south. Just north of cl- 
Khudr is the small source of Haud Kibriyan ; nbovo Solo- 
mon’s Pools is tho sunken fountain that feeds them ; twenty - 

1 For the fountains here enumerated, tho reader is referred, generally, 
to the Biblical Researches and Later Biblical Researches, Index, * Ain 
etc.; Tobler’s Dritto Wandcrung, Index, 'Ain, etc.; Barclay’s City uf 
tho Great King, pp. 5-11-560. 
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five minutes below tho same pools is the very copious source 
at Crtas ; and further south is the small fountain at Beit 
Fughfir, the ancient Phagor or Phogor. On the east of the 
great road, beginning at the north, we have the large fountain 
in Wady Farah, below Hizineh ; 1 ’Ain el-Haud (Emhemesh), 
east of Bethany ; a small fountain at S&r Bahil ; and the 
lino one at Tckoa. 

Here, then, are no less than thirty permanent fountains 
of living water ; some of them large and copious, as at Lifta, 
’Ain Karim, Crtas, and in Wady Farah. Several others are 
reported, but smaller and probably less permanent. Now, 
while it may be true that no other district in Palestine has 
l>een so fully explored — and therefore it may not be possible, 
in any other tract of like extent, to name so many fountains 
— yet the preceding enumeration shows that Moses had suf- 
ficient ground to speak of Palestine, in comparison with 
Egypt, as a land of fountains. 

In further speaking of the fountains of Palestine, we name 
only the more important ones, following our usual order. 

I. FOUNTAINS IN OR NEAR THE WESTERN PLAIN. 

On tho way south from Tyre, after passing Ras el-Abyad, 
there is a line source on tbe shore near the remains of the 
ancient Alexandroschane ; and after crossing Ibis en-Nii- 
kfirali, there ore copious fountains at ’Ain el-Musheirifch 
near the southern base. At cl-Kabireh in the plain, is the 
source, wlienco Jczzar Pasha supplied water for ’Akka by 
his aqueduct. South-east of ’Akka, at the extremity of one 
of tho projecting hills, a fountain furnishes water to the 
village of Birwch ; and there are probably other fountains at 
tho foot of tho more northern hills. Still further south, in 
the plain, are the largo fountains at Tell Kilrdany, driving 
several mills, and forming the source of the river Na’man or 


1 Barclay, p. 558. 
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Belus. 1 At the base of Carmel, whero it is skirtod by tho 
same plain of 'Akka, aro tho extonsivo permanent sources of 
the river el-Mukutta , the continuation or perennial lower 
part of the Kishon. 4 

On the south-western slope of Carmel, the fertility and 
beauty of the region would seem to indicate frequent foun- 
tains; and a fine one is noted at Um esh-Shukaf. 3 The 
fact that there aro several permanent streams on the north 
and south of Cesaraea, would also seem to imply fountains 
along the base of the eastern hills ; but nono are reported. 
At Has el-* Ain, near Mojdel Yuba, north-east of Ynfa, are 
the great fountains of the river ’Aujeli, already described. 4 
At Yalo (Ajahm) is a fountain which supplies tho village; 
and at * Am was (Nicopolis) there aro two sources of living 
water. 5 

The village of Surah (Zorah) is supplied by a noble foun- 
tain, on tho low ground, fifteen minutes north ; it is walled 
up square with large hewn stones, and gushes over witli fine 
water, sending a brook down the valley. In 1852 we saw 
twelve women, each with a jar of water from this fountain 
on her head, toiling up the steep ascent to the village. In 
the same manner, in ancient times, the mother of Samson 
probably bore water from this fountain to her home.* 

At ’Alliir es-Sifla, east of Beit Nettif, is a fine fountain, 
watering a tract of gardens and fruit trees. 7 Another, ’Ain 
Faris, exists at Nulmlin, further east.® 

In all probability there are similar fountains further south, 
among these lower hills along the plain ; but they arc not 
reported. 

1 See above, p. 170. 2 See above, p. 173. 

3 Van do Velde, Mem., p. 107. 4 See above, p. 170. 

5 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 144, 140. 

6 Jtulg. xiii. 2-24. Later Biblical Researches, p. 153. 

7 Biblical Researches, II. p. 14 [II. p. 340]. 

■ Tobler, Drittc Wandcrung, p, 1 15. 
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II. FOUNTAINS OF THE HILL-COUNTRY WEST OF 
JORDAN. 

North of the Plain of Esdradon . — At Kedesh of Naphthali 
are two copious fountains, one south and the other north of 
the village. Just below the fortress of Tibnin, in the north, 
is ’Ain cl-Mizrub. At some distance from Hamah of Asher 
is a fountain, from which the village is supplied in summer . 1 
Near el- J ish there are small springs; also a large one south 
of Mciron; and one is reported at el-Bukcia» west of the 
mountain . 2 

The large fountain of Seffurieh is celebrated in the history 
of the crusades ; it is situated nearly luilf an hour south-east 
of the village, towards Nazareth ; and by it the hosts of tho 
crusaders and of the Muslims alternately encamped . 3 At 
Nazareth is the small public fountain, which supplies the 
village ; where the females are seen waiting their turn to fill 
their jars. The source itself is under the Greek church . 4 At 
llattin a tine fountain bursts forth under the western end of 
the Tell. Within Khan et-Tujj»Vr there is a spring of water ; 
and a larger fountain exists five or ten minutes further south, 
which sends a stream of water down the valley . 4 

In and around the Plain of Exdr a don . — In the north-western 
part of the great plain, in passing eastward near the base of 
the northern hills, several small streams occur, implying 
fountains on tho left. In the plain itself, between Tell Shem- 
inani and Lejjun, there are small fountains and marshy tracts 
on both sides of the Kishon/ From Lejjun north-westward, 

1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 366, 377. Ibid., p. 57. Ibid., p. 63. 

2 Bib] ini] Researches, II. p. 416 [III. p. 3(59]. Later Biblical Re- 
searches, p. 73. Ibid., p. 7(5. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. p. 345 [III. p. 203], Later Biblical Re- 
searches, p. 112. 4 Biblical Researches, II. p. 336 [III. p. 1881. 

* Biblical Researches, II. p. 378 [III. p. 249]. Ibid., II. p. 369 [ill. 
p. 236]. 3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 115, 116. 
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copious fountains, Has el-* Ain, ’Ain el-Murasrasu, and ’Ain 
el-’Asal ; the two former upon the skirts of Gcrizim, in or 
near tho ravine which hero comes down from the mountain ; 
the latter lower down, among the gardens in this quartor. 
West of the city are ’Ain el-Kasab, in the bottom of the 
valley near tho western gate ; ’Ain Beit lima fifteen minutes 
further west at tho base of Ebal ; and a smaller fountain at 
Rafidia. 

All theso fountains belong to tho western slope of the 
watershed of the valley, on which Nabulus is situated. Tho 
abundance of water has given occasion for extensive gardens 
and orchards on the south and west of tho city, coi uprising 
a great variety of vegetables and fruits, and presenting a 
sceno of luxuriant verdure elsewhere unparalleled in the Holy 
Land. 

East of the city the ground slopes eastward, and is at first 
hard and stony, and planted with olive-trees. Twenty minutes 
from the city is ’Ain Dcfneh, gushing up in the middle of tho 
valley, furnished with a reservoir, surrounded by a garden 
of four or five acres, and sending forth a stream largo enough 
for a mill. In the village Belatah, half an hour below the 
city, and in the southern part of the mouth of the valley, is a 
large fountain, ’Ain Belatah, hardly a bow-shot distant from 
Jacob’s well; it is very copious, and its stream turns a mill 
just below. ’Ain ’Askar belongs to tho deserted villago 
’Askar on tho south-east corner of Ebal, also about half an 
hour distant from Nabulus. This fountain is smaller ; tho 
water issues from a long low vault running in under Ebal, 
and flows into a broken reservoir. The vault and reservoir 
arc of ancient workmanship. The water of all these threo 
fountains goes to join the water-bed of the plain Miikhna, 
which runs northward to Wady Eari’a, and so to tho 
Jordan . 1 

1 On all these fountains sec Rosen, as referred to in tho preceding 
note. 
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Beyond tho MOkhna, in tho north-western part of the little 
plain which there runs up eastward, is tho village of Salim, 
with two sources of living water ; one in a cavern, and tho 
other a running fountain, called ’Ain Kebir, “ the great foun- 
tain.” 1 Further south-east, beyond the hills, is the small 
source called ’Ain Yantin ; and at Daumeh, near the brow 
of tho Jordan valley, is a village fountain.* Near Deir 
Estieh, south-west of Nfibulus, several fountains spring up in 
the bottom of Wady Kanah, which is there wide and culti- 
vated . 3 At Khan el-Lubban on the great northern road is 
a fine fountain and stream ; and near Seilun (Shiloh), not 
far south-east, is likewise a living spring ! 4 Proceeding on 
the great road towards Jerusalem, we find the small source 
’Ain el-Hararaiyeli, two hours north of el-Bireh . 5 

We come now to tho fountains, thirty in number, already 
enumerated, within eight or ten miles of the Holy City ; ex- 
tending from Beitin and el-Bireh in the north to Tekoa and 
Beit Faghtir in the south . 8 

Further south few fountains are known, except on and just 
around Hebron. Two hours north of Hebron, by the side of 
the great road, near Bcth-zur, is the small fountain ed- 
Dirwdt, which an early tradition reports as the place of 
Philip’s baptism of tho eunuch ; just by it are the remains 
of an ancient church . 7 An hour west of Hobron, on the way 
to DOra, is the small fountain ’Ain Nunkur, and another place 
of springs beyond. These waters arc collected and conducted 
to the valloy north, where they issue from a subterranean 
channel, and arc used to irrigate gardens. ’Ain Nunkur is a 
little east of south from Dcwirban ( Dehir ), and may have some 
relation to the “ upper and nether springs,” which Caleb gave 

1 Later Biblical Researches, p. 298. 

2 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 293, 297. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, p. 135. 

4 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 209, 271 [III. pp. 86, 90]. 

5 Porter's Handbook, pp. 327, 328. 6 See above, pp. 219, 220. 

7 Acts viii. 38 sq. Later Biblical Researches, p. 277. 

Q2 • 
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to his daughter . 1 East of Dowirbun in Wady el-Joz is 
another small spring, ’Ain el-Bossa. 

In Hebron itself and its immediate vicinity, Rosen marks 
on his Plan no less than twolvo fountains, mostly small, but 
some of them tolerably copious. Such arc ’Ain el-Jcdid on 
tho hill west of tlio town, an unfuiling spring of tine water 
in a vault of ancient masonry, to which there is a descent 
by steps ; * ’Ain el-Easlikaleh, just out of tho city on the 
north, the waters of which are carried by pipes to tho 
Haram ; 3 ’Ain Sara, further north, near the Jerusalem road; 
and ’Ain Kena’a, still more to the north and north-west, near 
Khurbet en-Nusai*h . 4 

In spite of its many living fountains, it would appear that 
Ilebron was dependent to a great extent on its rock-hewn 
cisterns. Many of these still remain, and some are of great 
extent. 

III. FOUNTAINS IN AND NEAR TIIE GlloR. 

The great fountains of the Jordan at HAsbciya, Tell cl- 
Kady, Banias, and elsewhere, have already been described. 
The region of the Ghor has been, perhaps, less fully explored 
than any other part in respect to its sources of water; and 
many springs doubtless exist which have never been reported. 
The main fountains burst fortli at tho foot of the mountains 
on each side of the Ghor. 

West nf the Jordan. On tho west side of tho basin of the 
Huleh, several fountains issuo at tho foot of the hills; the 
streams from which run into the marsh. That called ’Amu- 

1 Josh. xv. 19. Riblicul Researches, II. p. 213 [III. p. 2]. Rosen, 
in Zeitschr. dor Dnitschen inorg. Gesellschuft, XI. p. 5(i. 

2 Rosen, in Zeitseh. dor Doiitschen niorg. Gesellsclmft, XII. p. ISO 
Biblical Researches, II. p. 74 [II. ]). 433]. 

Rosen, in Zeitseh. der JJcutwlieii mor#. Gesellschuft, XII. p. 481. 
Not ? Ain Kskali, as Van de Velde lias it, from which he makes out tho 
ancient name I'M col. See above, p. 111. 

4 Rosen, in Zeitseh. der Dcuischen morg. Gcscdlscliaft, XII. pp. 
485, 48G. 
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diyeh is of considerable size; but ’Ain Bclateh is much 
larger, lialf an hour further south, and an hour north of 
McllAhah. 1 2 At the latter spot, ’Ain el-Molluhah is quite 
largo, and forms a pool of a hundred feet or more in diameter, 
the water from which drives several mills, and flows to the 
lako at its north-western corner, perhaps a mile distant. 
The water is brackish, and slightly warm.* 

At several of the villages lying along on the side of the 
western hills further south, arc small fountains, as at SIu- 
glmr and Kftbti V 

There aro several important fountains along the western 
shore of the lake of Tiberias. The northernmost cluster of 
these is at ct-Tabighah (Bcthmida ), now as of old a place 
of fishermen. There are here several large sources bursting 
forth from the foot of tho hill just behind the village; 
their water, too, is brackish, and slightly warm. It is used 
to turn one or two mills ; and there are several others in 
ruins. Around tho main fountain there is an ancient Homan 
reservoir, octagonal in form and of great solidity, but now in 
ruins. It was obviously built in order to raise the water to 
a certain height for an aqueduct. The head of water was 
sufficient to carry it around the point of the opposite hill, 
wlicro there is a channel cut in the rock, and so into the 
northern part of the plain ol-Ghuweir, or Gcnucsareth, for 
irrigation. Tho aqueduct was probably of wood ; no trace of 
it now remains. Just west of the mills, near the shore, is a 
smaller brackish fountain, enclosed by a wall or small reser- 
voir, and called TannAr EyAb, “ Job’s oven.” 4 

A good half-milo south of ct-Tabighah, just at the southern 
base of tho rocky promontory or bluff above mentioned, and 

1 Biblical Researches, II. p. 435 [III. p. 341]. Thomson, Land and 
Book, I. p. 304. 

2 Biblical Researches, II. p. 435 [III. p. 341]. Thomson, Land and 

Book, I. p. 308. 3 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 302. 303. 

4 Biblical Researches, II. p. 405 [III. p. 200]. Later Biblical Re- 
searches, p. 345. 
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at the north-eastern corner of the fine plain el-Ghmvoir, the 
Gennemrcth of Josephus, is tho copious spring ’Ain et-Tin, 
close by the ruined Khan Minyoh, and near to the heaps of 
rubbish and ruins which mark tho site of Capernaum. The 
fountain sends forth an abundauce of sweet and pleasant 
water, neither brackish nor warm. It is so near the lake, 
that wlnm tho latter is full, it sots up nearly or quite to tho 
fountain. Tho tract around tho latter was covered, in May, 
1852, with luxuriant clover. 1 This appears to be the foun- 
tain which, according to Josephus, was called Kapharmum ; 
and by all analogy it must have been tho fountain of the 
place which ho elsewhere calls K'pluirntme (CtqHrnamn). 
The place and the fountain bore tho same name, and belonged 
together; and tho latter was in the plain of Gennesareth, and 
was held to be a vein of the Nile.* This argument is con- 
clusive to show that Capernaum was in the same plain, and 
was situated here at Khan Minycli : and not at Tell Hum, as 
some suppose. Thcro is no fountain whatever at Tell Hum, 
nor within two miles of it. 

In the western part of tho same plain el-Glniweir, at tho 
base of the hills, a little west of north from Mejdel, is the 
large ’Ain el-Mudamvarah, or “ Round Fountain.” It is en- 
closed by a low wall of hewn stones, forming an oval reservoir 
more than fifty feet in diameter. The water in it is perhaps 
two feet deep, beautifully limpid and sweet, bubbling up and 
flowing out rapidly in a large stream to water the plain below.” 

Halfway between Mejdel and Tiberias, a little Wady breaks 
down to the lake, and forms a small space of arable ]>lain along 
the shore, which is tilled as a garden. In the lower part, 
just by the beach, is a cluster of five or six fountains, one of 
which is quite large and copious. The water is clear, slightly 
brackish, and also slightly warm. The place is called ’Ain 

9 

1 Later Biblical Researches, p. 344. 

2 Joseph. Bel. Jud., 3. 10. 8. Vita, § 72. Later Biblical Researches, 

p. 350. 3 Biblical Researches, II. p. 400 [III. p. 283]. 
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cl-Btirideh, “ Cold Spring,” in distinction from the hot springs 
south of Tiberias, Another name is FOliyeh. Each of the 
fountains was in ancient times enclosed by a wall of stone, 
or round reservoir, ten or twelve feet deep, and some fifteen 
feet in diameter, in which the water rose to the top and over- 
iiowed. In 1838, two of these enclosures were in tolerable 
preservation. For what purpose this head of water was thus 
obtained, whether for baths, or for irrigation, or for other 
uses, cannot well be determined. 1 2 

Tho Hot Springs near the lake, thirty-five minutes south 
of Tiberias, have already been described.* 

Between the lake and Beisan there are, doubtless, foun- 
tains; but they have not been reported. At Beisan itself, the 
two brooks which tumble down tho declivity at the village, 
and further south liavc a slightly darkish hue and an odour of 
sulphur. This would seem to indicate a sulphur spring not 
far south-west of that place ; while the abundance of water and 
watercourses further west, implies a marsh and perhaps ponds 
in the same quarter. 3 The plain of the Ghdr itself, opposite 
Beisan, is full of fountains and rivulets, making it in some 
parts almost a marsh. 4 In tho same plain, further south, we 
ourselves in 1852 fell in with no less than five fountains, ’Ain 
Mak-huz, ’Ain cd-Dcir, the source at Tell ltidghah, ’Ain 
cl-Bcida, and the noble fountain at the foot of the low bluff of 
Sakut, surrounded by fig-trees. 5 

In Wady Malik, some distance west of where it enters the 
Glidr, though not far above the level of the latter, there arc 
rather copious salt-springs, giving name to the Wady. The 
water is blood-warm (98 ' F.) and quito salt : and a fetid 
odour is perceptible. 6 

1 Biblical Researches, II. p. 306 [III. p. 277]. 

2 Sec above, p. 186, 187. 3 hi ter Biblical Researches, pp. S27, 336 

4 loiter Biblical Researches, p. 323. * 

A l«utcr Biblical Researches, pp. 310, 313-315. * 

* loiter Biblical Researches, p. 308 
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Tliero is a fine spring in the oasis of Korawa, north of Kum 
Surtabeh. 1 2 3 

Just south of the Kum is ’Ain FusAil in the valley of tho 
samo name, some distance abovo tho site of tho ancient 
PhasaiUs. The fine spriug is ovorshaded by wild fig-trees 
and shrubs of various kinds : and in May, 1852, tho water 
rippled down the valley as far as to the Toll and ruins of 
Fusail, where it was lost in irrigating tho gardens. - At 
’Aujeh, too, further south, a fountain is reported.® 

On the southern bank of Wady Nawit’imch, fifteen minutes 
below where it issues as a deep ravine from tho western cliffs, 
is the cluster of fountains known as ’Ain Duk. Here ire two 
very copious sources, besides other smaller ones, all of fino 
limpid water. Tho waters naturally flow down Wady 
Xawii’iiuch. A large portion of them do so still ; and thcio 
is an aqueduct further down, with pointed arches, which once 
served to distribute them over that part of tho plain. But 
tho waters of tho highest and largest fountain are carried oft* 
towards tho south-south-cast by an artificial channel along 
the base of the mountain, for nearly an hour, and then, by a 
deep cut through tho low ridge, wero formerly carried upon 
tho “ Sugar-mills,” so called, the only remaining token of 
the former extensive cultivation of sugar ; and were tlienco 
distributed to different parts of tho lower plain. One aque- 
duct with pointed arches, now dry, carried these waters across 
Wady Kelt, and far Kouth-west of Jericho. Tho stream from 
the fountain is at first six or eight feet wide, and a foot and a 
half deep. Here doubtless was situated tho ancient castle of 
Doch. 4 

Fifteen minutes east of tho Sugar-mills, and thirty-fivo 
minutes north-westerly from the present village of Jericho, is 

1 Yan de Velde, Memoir, p. 124. 

2 Later Biblical Iicscarclfes, p. 294. Van do Veldo, Memoir, p. 122. 

3 Biblical Researches, I. p. 508 [II. p. 303], 

4 Biblical Researches, I. p. 571 [II. p. 309]. A<£*, 1 Mocc. xvi. 14, 15. 
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tlio largo fountain ’Ain es-Sultan. Thin is the only one near 
Jericho ; and there is every reason to regard these as the 
waters miraculously healed by Elisha . 1 They may have been 
formerly brackish and warm, like most of the fountains further 
north and south ; now they arc sweet and pleasant, not cold 
indeed, but also only slightly worm. The fountain bursts 
forth at the eastern foot of a high double mound, or group of 
mounds, situated a mile or more in front of the mountain 
Quarantana. It was once surrounded by a reservoir or semi- 
circular enclosure of hewn stones; from which the water 
was carried off in vnrious directions into the plain ; but this 
is now mostly broken away. The largest stream at present 
runs towards the village; a part of it is still carried off 
across Wady Kelt, by an aqueduct with pointed arches. Of 
the two fountains, that of Duk is the largest . 1 

A little more than halfway from Jericho to the Jordan, 
at the ford el-Helu, in a low tract covered with shrubs and 
trees of the Rishrasli or willow (Agnus castus ), is ’Ain Ilajla, 
a beautiful spring of sweet and limpid water. It is enclosed 
by a circular wall of masonry, or small reservoir, five feet 
deep; and sends forth a tolerably copious stream, which 
waters the tract below. It is regarded as the finest water in 
all the Glior. This fountain doubtless marks the site of tho 
ancient Bcth-hoglah , on tho boundary line between Judah 
and Benjamin . 8 

A number of fountains exist along tho western coast of 
tho Dead Sea. On tho shore, nearly an hour distant from 
tho Jordan, and two hours N. E. by E. from ’Ain el-Fesh- 
khali, is a brackish fountain in a cane-brake, called ’Ain 
Jchair . 4 

1 2 Kings ii. 19-22. 

2 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 354, 555 [II. pp. 283-285]. 

* Biblical Researches. I. p. 544 [II. p. 208]. 

4 Biblical Researched I. p. 535 [II. p. 254]. Anderson, Geological 
Report, p. 198. 
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’Ain el-Fcshkhali is at the northern bnso of the hold pro- 
montory Bus el-Fcshkhali. Tho fountain boils up near the 
shore, a very copious stream, or rathor streams, of limpid 
water, but brackish, and having a slight taste of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It is warm, like several of tho fountains further 
north; its temperature being 80° F. The wot and marshy 
ground around tho fountain is covered by a dense thicket of 
canes, extending for half an horn* along the shore. 1 2 

On the shore, two-thirds of the way from Has el-Fcshkhali 
to ’Ain Terabeh, is the small fountain ’Ain Ghuweir. It is 
commonly reported as brackish; but is, in some seasons, 
sweet and potable.* ’Ain Terabeh itself is about halfway 
between Ibis el-Feshkhah and ’Ain Jidy. It rises on the 
very shore of the lake, a strip of only twenty or thirty feet 
intervening. It is usually reported as brackish ; but, at the 
time of Lynch’s encampment there, it furnished a supply of 
perfectly sweet water. Here, also, is a thicket of luxurious 
growth. 3 

South of Hits Mersed, at the north end of the plain of 
’Ain Jidy, comes down Wady Sudcir. In this valley, at 
some distance from tho shore, there is a fountain of sweet 
water. 4 * 

The pearl of all these fountains along the Dead Sea, is 
that of ’Ain Jidy, nearly midway of the western coast. It 
bursts forth, a full stream, not upon the shore, but from a 
narrow plateau on the side of the cliff, four hundred feet 
above the lake. This cliff stands back a little from the lake, 
as compared with Has Mersed and that south of Wady cl- 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 533 [II. p. 252]. Anderson, Geological 
Report, p. IOC. 

2 Anderson, Geological Report, p. 100. lynch, Official Rejiort, 
p. 42. Biblical Researches, I. p. 531 [II. p. 240], 

3 Anderson, Geological Report, p. 100. Biblical Researches, I 
p. 528 [II. p. 245]. 

4 Lynch, Narrative, p. 290. Biblical ResewchcB, I. pi». 527, 533 

[II. pp. 242, 252]. 11 
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’Areijeh ; and tlio interval between i ts base and the lake is 
filled by a small and partly alluvial plain, in some parts 
nearly half a mile wide. The stream from the fountain 
rushes down the steep declivity below ; and its course is 
hidden by a luxuriant thicket of trees anjl shrubs, belonging 
to a more southern clime. The brook takes its way across 
the rich plain directly to the lake ; though when we saw it, 
in May, 1838, its waters were absorbed by the thirsty earth 
long beforo reaching the shore. So far as the water extended, 
tho plain was covered with gardens, chiefly of cucumbers. 
The fountain itself is limpid and sparkling, with a copious 
supply of sweet water ; but warm, the temperature being 81° F. 
Kept in vessels over night, we found it delightfully cool 
and refreshing. Like most of the fountains of the country, 
it is strongly impregnated with lime, and docs not take soap 
well. In the fountain itself arc great numbers of small black 
snails. 1 2 3 

In Wady cl-Areijch, next south of ’Ain Jidy, there is a 
fine fountain of sweet water, ’Ain el-’ Areijeh; with large 
willow-trees, from which the Arabs make bowls. It pours 
forth a very copious supply of water ; which however soon 
rims to wasto, and disappears entirely before reaching the 
lake.* 

No other sources of sweet water are known on the 
western coast. South of the sea and of Jcbcl Usdurn are 
tho salt marshes and springs of ’Ain el-Beida. Still further 
south, along tho foot of tho cliffs, many brackish sources 
burst forth, converting the wholo tract into a marsh. The 
largest of tlicso is ’Ain el-’Ariis, nearly midway of the 
cliffs.* 

In the Ohor East of Jordan . The eastern side of tho Gh6r 

1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 504-500 [II. pp. 200-211]. 

2 Biblical Researches, I. p. 500 [II. p. 204], Anderson's Geological 
Kc|K>rt, p. 175. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 115-117 [II. pp. 403-405]. 
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has been less fully explored even than the western ; and the 
fountains known to exist thero are fewer. 

Below ’Ain Kiinyeh, a villago on tho hillside east of 
Banias, there is a fountain ; and more than three hours south 
of Banias is ’Ain Buwy, north-west of cl-Mughnr, which Dr. 
Do Forest notes as the first source ho saw on tho way from 
Banias . 1 2 There are probably other sources along the baso 
of the hills ; but no traveller has passed there to note 
them. 

The little plain el-Batihah, at tho north cud of the lako of 
Tiberias, is watered by no less than threo perennial streams, 
which imply living fountains not far distant ; but th y havo 
not been visited . 4 

The eastern shore of tho lako of Tiberias remains in liko 
manner unexplored; nor is any spring known on this side 
north of tlio river Yarmuk. Tho hot springs in the deep 
bed of that river may be regarded as belonging to the levol 
of tlio Glidr; they havo already been described . 3 

No other fountain is marked until we reach Fahil, the si to 
of ancient Pella, over against BoisAn in tlio south-east. Hero 
in the ravine south of tho ruins is the large and noble foun- 
tain which led Pliny to speak of the place as “ Pelhnn nqius 
flti'item”* The source is now called .Term cl-Mauz, and 
sends off a mill-stream down the valley, which at present is 
almost a marsh, overgrown with tamarisks and oleanders. 
The valley breaks down, as Wady Mauz, to tho bottom of the 
Ghor and the Jordan, half an hour south of tho ford to 
Beisan. Near the foimtain are two columns still standing, as 
of a small templo . 9 

Just south of Wady Yabis, on tho terrace of tho Ghor, 

1 later Biblical Researches, p. 398. Journal of American Oriental 
Society, II. p. 241. 

2 Biblical Researches, II. p. 412 [III. p. 306], 

3 See above, p. 103. 4 Flin. Hist. Nat, 5. 1G (18). 

6 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 321, 322. 
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there is a spring, giving rise to a marsh and small brook, 
with a fertile tract around. 1 

We pass on to Wady Sha’ib, descending from near es-Salt 
south* westerly to the Jordan, at a point R by N. from 
Jericho. On entering the plain it passes the ruins of Nimrin, 
the Nlmrah and Ikth-nimrali of Scripture; and near by are 
several fountains, corres}»onding to the Waters of Nimrim* 

At the north-east comer of the Dead Sea the fountain ’Ain 
es-Suwcimeh near the shore, is surrounded by cane-brakes. 
It would appear, that a small brook, Nahr es-Suwcimeh, here 
runs down to the shore, fed by two springs further back, 
’Ayun ed-Deib and ’Ayun Musa.* 

Between this spot and the Zerka Ma’in there are several 
small brooks of sweet water, and one large one; implying 
fountains not remote. 4 ^ The hot springs in the bed of the 
Zerka Ma in have already been described. 5 Half an hour 
south of the Zerka, Sectzen, w’ho passed along H19 shore, 
reports another brook of hot water.* Between this and the 
Anion the same traveller found three fountains of sweet 
water, tw r o of them large, and several fine brooks. He was 
struck with the abundance of sweet water along the side of 
the Dead Sea. 7 

I11 Wady Hamad, or Wady Beni Hamady, next north of 
Wady Kcrak, a hot spring is reported ; but has not yet been 
visited by travellers. There is another similar hot spring in 
a branch of Wady el-Ahsy, south-east from the south end of 
tho Dead Sea." 

1 Later Biblical Researches, p. 31G. 

- Num. xxxii. 3, 30; J«*h. xiii. 27; Isa. xv. G; Jer. xlviii. 34. 
Sectzen, Henson* II. p. 3 IS. Biblical Researches, I. p. .m! [II. p. 270]. 

3 Anderson, Geological Report, p. liH. Sectzen, Rcisen, II. p. 324. 

4 Anderson, Geological Rc]K»rt, p. 104. 

See above, p. 1G2. 6 Soetzen, Rcisen, n. p. 36$. 

7 Sectzen, Rcisen, II. pp. 3G7, 36$, 

» Sectzen, Rcisen, II. pp. 3 oil, 366. Burekhardt, Syria, p. 401. See 
nltove, p. 107. 
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IV. FOUNTAINS OF THE HILL-COUNTRY EAST OF THE 
JORDAN. 

Travellers in these eastern regions have l>ccm comparatively 
few ; and our information respecting tho permanent sources 
of water is very imperfect. 

The perennial sources which supply the Yamiuk and its 
branches, at Toll Hilly and cl-Mazurib, havo already been 
described . 1 

In the rocky district of tho Lejali there aro no springs in 
any part; and the inhabitants are wholly dependent on tho 
rain w ater preserved in cisterns and Birkets or tanks In the 
outer borders of the Lojah, however, called tho Lnhf, there 
are springs . 2 

In the west, on tho great rood from Damascus to the bridge 
over the Jordan, el-Jisr Ilenat Ya’kofl, at half an hour west 
of Tell^Ivhanzir, is a cluster of fountains,* known as ’Ay An 
es-Semmam. At Fik, there aro three springs below the 
village, which form a brook flowing down the valley towards 
the lake of Tiberias . 8 

In tho great plain of Hainan, as well as on the slopes of 
the adjacent mountain, tlicro are comparatively few* springs. 
The supply of water is obtained mostly from wells, cisterns, 
and Birkets . 4 Yet some of the principal towns lmvo copious 
fountains; as Kunawat ( Keuath ), Ilebrun, ’Orman {Philip- 
popolis), and Busra (Bnzrah, Bostra ).* At the latter, there aro 
no less than five sources outside of the city, and six within. 
There is likewise a flue spring at Tell Ash’areh . 8 Besides 
these, Burckhardt fell in with some ten or twelve other 
fountains in different parts of tho plain. Some of tho 
strongest places are wholly dependent on rain wator; as 
Sulkbnd, the ancient Salchah . 1 

1 So e above*, pp. 157, 158. 2 Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 112, 218. 

* Burckhardt, p. 315. Ibid., p. 270. 4 Seetzen, liaison, I. p. 132. 

5 Burckhardt, Syria, pp. S3, 8G, 80, 00, 221. 

6 Porter's Handbook, p. 531. 7 Porter’s Handbook, p. 100. 
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Passing southward into Jcbol ’Ajlun, the fountains reported 
aro still few. Half an hour north-west of Hebras is ’Ain el- 
Terab, in a Wady . 1 Near ’Aijiin are two sources, ’Ain cl- 
Ttumfir and ’Ain ol-Bcida; the brook flows to Wady Yabis, 
and an hour below ’ArjAn is another fountain. The stream 
drives tlirco mills . 1 At Suf arc three copious springs, the 
permanent head of the stream which flows by Jerash ( Gerasa ) 
to the Zcrka . 8 At the village ’Ain Jeiwch, above ’Ajlun, 
several springs issuo from under the rock, and form the 
brook which descends through Wady ’Ajlun to the Jordan; 
and half an hour north of Ajlun is another fountain, ’Ain 
ct-Teis . 4 

South of the Zerka, in ascending to es-Salt by the usual 
road from Jerash, there is a fine spring halfway up, at 
’Allan ; and another further west, on the way from ’Abu 
’Obcida to es-Salt . 5 At es-Salt there is a copious spring 
within the city ; and another, ’Ain Jedur, ten minutes distant 
towards the north in a valley . 6 In descending the narrow 
valley south of cs-Salt, near the remains of a considerable 
town known as Khirbct es-Suk, there is a fine spring called 
’Ain lluzdr. It turns several mills, and empties into Wady 
Shu’eib, which runs by Nimrin to the Jordan . 7 

South-east of Fuhois, in the tract Ard cl-lTemar, aro a 
number of springs, which render it fertile in pasturage . 8 
Not far cast, or north-east of these, are likewise springs at 
Safut and Um Jauzy . 9 All tliese lie on the usual routes 
from es-Salt by Fulicis to ’Amman. The stream which flows 
by ’Amman itself, and runs north to the Zerka, lias its sourco 
in a small pond a few hundred paces south of tho ruins. u> 

1 Rurcklmrrit, Syria, p. 270. 2 * Seetzen, Reison, I. p. 383. 

3 Ilureklmnlt. Syria, p. 210. Sootzen, Rriscii, I. p. 387. 

4 Bureklmrdt, Syria, pp. 200, 207. Sw-tzen, Roisen, I. p. 3 80. 

5 lionl Lindsay a Letters ^London, 185S\ p. 2S7. Burckhardt, Syria, 

p. 348. 6 Burckhardt, Syria, p. :*50. 

7 Iturckliardt, Syria, p. 355. 4 Burckhardt, Syria, p. 350. 

'•* Bmvklinrdt, Syria, pp. 301, 302. 10 Burcklianlt, Syria, p, 357. 
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According to BnroUurdt, sources of ureter ere only seldom 
met. with in the high plain of the Belka; s oircmnstanco 
which greatly enhanced the importance of tho situation of 
'Amman. 1 2 

Not far west of Hesban (HesHxm) is a fountain, tho head 
of Nahr Hesban, which runs to tho Jordan just abov© its 
entrance into the Dead Sea. It drives several mills.* No 
other springs arc reported north of Rabba; though tho 
streams which rise in tho east and flow in deep chasms across 
the plain, as the Zcrka Ma’in, tho Waleh, and the Mqjib, 
indicate fountains in that quarter. Less than an hour > rath- 
east of Rabbet, are two copious fountains, ’Ain Jubeilndi and 
’Ain Yartid . 3 4 * 6 At Kerak, in the valley north and west of the 
town, are several large springs. One of them, ’Ain Sarah, 
issues from the rock in a very romantic spot, and serves to 
turn three mills. Another, 'Ain Foranjy, “ Frank spring/' 
is south-west of the city nearly a mile distant.* 

Near Khanzireh are several springs ; tlio waters unite in a 
rivulet, which irrigates the fields and extensive gardens of 
the village/ 

The springs near Kul'at el-Ahsy, or el-TIassa, at the head 
of Wady el-Ahsy, have already been referred to.* 

WARM AND MINERAL FOUNTAINS. 

The springs sending forth warm and mineral waters, liavo 
been enumerated above with tho rest. So far as is known, 
they aro found only in the depressed region of tho CJlior. 
They may bo divided into three classes : 

Hot Sulphur Springs aro found in live places ; namely, near 

1 Burckliardt, Syria, 301. 

2 Seetzen, ltcisen, I. p. 407, II. p. 323. 

* Burckliardt, Syria, >. 377. 

4 Burckliardt, Syria, p. 370. Irby anil Mangles, p. 137. 

* Burckliardt, Syria, 307. 

6 Sec above, p. 107. Burckliardt, Syria, p. 008, 
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Tiberias, an the western shore of the lake; temperature 144° 
F. 1 In the deep chasm of the Yarmftk, north of Urn Keis, 
or Qadara; highest temperature 109° F* In the ratine of 
tho Zerka Ma in ( CaUirrhoe ) east of the Dead Sea.* In 
Wady Hamad, and in a branch of Wady el-Ahsy. 4 With the 
exception of those near Tiberias, these are all on the east of 
tho Ghor. 

Warm Saline Springs occur at a single spot, in Wady Malib, 
south of Bcisan. The temperature of the water is blood 
warm, or 98° F. 4 

Warm Springs in general, of which there are at least fire 
reported, all on tho west of the Ghor. ’Ain el-Mellahah and 
’Ain ct-Tabigbah are slightly warm and brackish. 5 ’Ain es- 
Sultau, near Jericho, is slightly warm, but not brackish. 7 
*Ain cl-Feshkah, on the western shore of the Dead Sea, is 
quite brackish, with a temperature of 81° F., while ’Ain 
Jidy, further south, has a temperature of 80 c F., without any 
brackish taste. 8 


SECTION IV. 

WELLS. CISTERNS. RESERVOIRS. AQUEDUCTS. 

All these, as being the work of man, do not in a strict sense 
belong to Physical Geography. Still, as they relate to tho 
supply and preservation of the natural element of water, they 
may properly bo considered here. 


I. WELLS. 

Thoro aro many wells in Palestine, particularly in those 
parts remote from fountains and permanent streams. The 

1 Soo above, p. 18G. 2 See alx>ve, p. 159. 3 See above, p. 103. 

4 See above, p. 237. 4 Sec above, p. 231. 5 Sec above, p. 229. 

7 See above, p. 233. 5 See above, pp. 234, 235. 

B 
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patriarclis, in their wandorings, caused wells to bo dug for tlio 
supply of their flocks and Lords, es 2 >ociftlly in tho south of 
Judea. Of these sovcral remain unto tho present day. 

Abraham's servants thus dug several wells in the south, 
where, in those days, the Philistines likowise pastured their 
flocks. After his death the latter stoppod tho wells which 
his servants had dug, and filled them witli earth. 1 Only one 
of Abraham's wells is spoken of by name, that of Beorsheba, 
“ well of the oath/’ Here, too, Isaac digged a well, after 
having restored tho others ; probably a second well, for tho 
better supply of his numerous flocks. 2 These wells are still 
known among the Arabs at Bir es-Seba’. 

Upon the northern side of Wady es-Seba’, close upon tho 
lank, are the two dec]) and ancient wells which give occasion 
for this name. They are circular, and aro stoned up very* 
neatly with solid masonry, apparently of great antiquity. 
The larger one is twelve and a half feet in diameter, and 
forty-four and a half feet deep to tho surface of the water (in 
April, 1838), sixteen feet of which, at the bottom, is excavated 
in the solid rock. The other well is lifty-five rods W.S.W., 
and is five feet in diameter and forty-two feet deep. Tho 
water in both is pure and sweet, and in great abundance. 
Both wells are surrounded with drinking-troughs of stone for 
camels and flocks, such as were doubtless used of old for the 
latter, which then fed on the neighbouring hills. The curb- 
stones are deeply worn by the friction of the ropes in drawing 
up water by hand. 3 

Of Isaac it is related that ho removed from the city Gcrar, 
and pitched liis tent in the valley of Genu*, where he “ digged 
again the wells of water, which they had digged in tlio days 
of Abraham his father,” and which the Philistines liad sU> 2 >pod 

1 Gt;n. xx vi. 15, 18. 2 Gen. xxvi. 25, 32, 33. 

3 Biblieal Researches, I. p. 204 [I. p. 300]. Stewart, Tout ami Kluin, 
p. 211. Dr. Durbin uw nfiofiH u third well now filled up. Travels, I. 
p. 200. Van de. Velde 8]ieakri of Jire wells of smaller diameter in tho 
dry bed of the Wady ; Narrative, II. p. 130. 
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after tlio death of Abraham. 1 His servants likewise digged 
two other wells, called Esek and Sitnah, apparently in or near 
tho same valley; from which the Phil inti lies drove them 
away.* Isaac then " removed from thence, and digged another 
well ; and for that they strove not ; and he called the name 
of it Itchoboth,” “wide places, room.” 8 It is an obvious 
suggestion that this name may be preserved in the modern 
cr-Buhaiboh, tho name of a Wady on which are the ruins of 
an extensive ancient city, alnmt eight hours south of Beer- 
sheha. There is here an ancient well, now filled up, twelve 
feet in diameter, and regularly built up with hewn stone; one 
course of the stones being still visible al>ove ground. 4 It 
seems, indeed, not improbable that Isaac, when driven away 
from his wells in the valley of Gerar, followed up that valley, 
or its branches, until he came to the fertile Wady er-Ituhaibeb. 5 * 
There, his servants having dug this well in quiet, a city of 
the same name afterwards sprang up around it. I am disposed 
to accept this identity of name and place, especially as it is 
said that Isaac “ went up from tlicncc to Beersheba,” implying 
a journey of some distance.® l)ut down to the year 1838 there 
is no historical notice, so far as is known, either of the well 
or city, since the days of Isaac. 

It was after this that Isaac causal the second well to be 
dug at Bocrsheba, as above related. 7 

Jacob, on liis return from Syria, purchased a piece of ground 
on tho east of Shechem, now Nabulus, where lie pitched his 
tent and erected an altar to the Lord. 8 He afterwards removed 
to Bethel, and again to Mam re and Hebron, where ho seems 
to have dwelt until his departure for Egypt, having possession 

1 Gen. xxvi. 6, 17, 18. 2 * Gen. xxvi. 10, 21. 

Gen. xxvi. 22. 

* Biblical Keck •arches, I. p. 100 [I. j>. 200]. Stewart, Tent and Khun, 

p. 202. 5 See nlmve. p. 112. 

( *en. xxvi. 23. 7 Gen. xxvi. 25. 31, 32 ; comp. vor. 18. 

• Gen. xxxiii. 10 ; Josh. xxiv. 32. 

R 2 
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apparently of the wells of liis fathers in the south. 1 2 In the 
Old Testament it is nowhere said that Jacob dug any wells ; 
but from the New Testament wo learn that ho caused one to 
be dug on the pieeo of ground which ho bought near Shechciu.* 
At this well our Lord held his remarkable conversation with 
the Samaritan woman; and there is no doubt but that tho 
samo well remains to this day. Wo know from Jerome that 
as early as the fourth century a church was erected near the 
well, the ruins and three gran i to columns of which are still 
seen around it. 3 

The opening of the well, as seen from without, is very 
small, mid is usually covered with a stone. But this is only 
an orifice in the roof of a vault or dome of stone, built up 
over the proper mouth of the well. In this vault was formerly 
an altar, on which Greek and Latin priests were accustomed 
to celebrate mass once a year. The well itself is nine feet in 
diameter and seventy-five feet deep, entirely hewn out of the 
solid rock. It is a work of great labour, and bears marks of 
the highest antiquity. The well is often dry : it was so in 
June, 1838, and nearly so in April, 1843; wliilo in April, 
1831), it had ten or twelve feet of water. These variations 
are tho more singular, since the neighbouring fountains of 
Defneli and Bclatah, the latter quite near, aro understood to 
be permanent, sending forth their largo streams all the year 
round. 4 

It may here be asked how the Samaritan woman can bo 
supposed to have come from the city, now half an hour 
distant, in order to draw water, when too she must have passed 
directly by largo fountains on her way ? To this it may be 


1 Gi n. xxxv. 1, 3, G, 15, 1G, 27, xxxvii. 14, xlvi. 1, 5. 

2 John iv. 5-12. 

3 Hieron. (ed. Marlianny), Kp. 8G ; Epit. Paulae, p. 67G. Biblical 
Researcher*, II. p. 2S4 [III. p. 110], 

4 Biblical Researchoa, II. pp. 283, 281 [III. pp. 100, 110], Wilson, 
Laiala of the Bible, II. pp. 55-57. See ubove, p. 22G. 
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replied, that probably the ancient city of Shechem once ex- 
tended much further down the Talley toward* the well, and 
al*o that there may naturally hare been in the mind* of the 
inhabitants an idea of the greater purity and value of the * 
water of Jacob’* well ; so that they occasionally resorted to 
it even for a small supply. The woman had only a water- 
jar . 1 

More difficult is it to understand why a well, excavated 
with so much labour, should ever have been dug on this spot 
at all, so near to largo fountains and streams. For this I am 
unable to account, unless by supposing that in this land of 
earthquakes these fountains may have burst forth at some later 
period, after the well was dug. 

Besides the wells of the patriarchs, there are many others 
bearing the marks of high antiquity. Such is the well of 
Job, Iho ancient En-rogcl , in the valley imder Jerusalem ; to 
bo described among the waters of the Holy City. At Milh 
(Moladuh), quite in the squth-cast of Judah, are two old 
wells, measuring about forty feet in depth, and walled up 
round with good mason-work ; one is seven and a half and 
the other five feet in diameter. The water is not in high 
repute among the Arabs.* 

Near Lllma (Jcdna) south-east of Beit Jibrin, is a large 
public well ; tho kerbstones of which arc much worn by the 
friction of ropes . 8 Near Beit Jibrin itself (Eleuih<ru}*Jis) 
aro three large public wells, apparently ancient, and sur- 
rounded with drinking-troughs.* At Summed, on the way to 
Gaza, is a largo public well, one hundred and ten feet deep 
to the water, and eleven feet iu diameter; the walls aro 
circular, and composed of hown stones of good masonry . 5 


» John iv. 28, tepla. 

• Biblical ItctHwivhf*. II. p. 200 [II. p. 010]. 

3 Biblical Researches. II. p. 57 [II. p* *104], 

4 Biblical Researches, II. p. 26 [II. p. 257]. 

5 Biblical Researches. II. p. 53 [II. p. 367]. 
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At H&j and Sukkariyoh, villages lying between Gaza and 
Beit Jibrin, are wells probably ancient ; that of the former is 
nearly two hundred feet deep. 1 At Dftniydl, east of Lyddo, 

* is likewise one, one hundred and sixty feet doep.* Further, 
there aro ancient wells at Kefr Saba (Antipntri*) near Ketr 
Kud (Caparcotia), and at Kefr Meuda in Galileo. 3 

Occasionally wells appear to have been dug at a distance 
from towns or villages, by the wayside for the convenience of 
travellers and their animals, or of flocks and herds pastured 
in the region. Thus in Wady es-Sumt, south-east of Reit 
Xcttif, is an ancient well of this kind, twcuty-fivo or thirty 
feet deep; and in another valley further west, is a -ocond 
similar well, at which there were many flocks.* 

Between ’Ain Slu ms (lit th-Shemtsh) and Akir (Kir on) are 
two such wells; the one nearest Ekron l**ing quite large, 
and usually surrounded by flocks. 4 On the way from Lyddu 
to Beit ’Ur (llcth-lwrou) there is a well near a former Wely, 
called Um Kush ; and another further east by the grout way- 
side.* Not far south-east of ’Akka also, on one of the groat 
roads leading into Galilee, aro two similar wells, at some 
distance apart/ 

Of King Uzziali it is related, that lie “built towers in the 
desert and digged many wells for cisterns] ; for he had much 
cattle.” * Whether these were wells or cisterns (the Hebrew 
word may signify either), they were obviously intended for 
tlic flocks and herds. 

These public wells aro ordinarily surrounded with drinking- 
troughs of stono, rarely of wood, for the use of animals. 
Sometimes ancient sarcophagi aro employed for this purpose. 

1 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 45, 50 [II. pp. 38G, 31)3], 

2 Biblical Researches, II. p. 248 [III. p. 55]. 

8 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 130, 121, 100. 

4 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 21, 22 [II. pp. 050, 351], 

5 Biblical Re^searches, II. p. 220 [III. pp. 20, 21]. 

fi Biblical Re-searches, If. pp. 240, 250 [III, pp. 57, 58]. 

' Later Biblical Researches, p. 80. 9 2 Clxron. xxvi. 10. 
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Thus at Kofr Mcnda in Galileo no less than three such sar- 
cophagi lie around the great well of the Tillage as drinking- 
troughs. One of them is sculptured on the side with not 
inelegant festoons . 1 

Around these wells there are frequently, even at this day, 
scenes of pastoral life, not unlike those of the patriarchal 
times. Thus at licit Jibrin, in 1838, flocks and herds were 
gathered around the wells; while men and women were 
drawing water, and filling for them the many drinking 
troughs.* At the well in the valley west of Wady cs-Sumt, 
many cattle, flocks of sheep and of kids, and also camels, 
were all waiting around; aud men and women were busily 
employed in supplying them with water. These hospitable 
people at once offered and drew water for us and our thirsty 
animals, without expectation of reward.* Similar scenes 
were repeated at various other wells. 

The mode of drawing water is various. Where the well 
is not too deep, the rope of the bucket is usually let down 
and drawn up by hand. At Summeil, where the well is over 
a hundred feet deep, the rope was passed over a pulley above 
the well ; and then several women hauled it up by running 
off with it a long distance into the fields. 4 At the still 
deeper wells of Huj and Daniyal, the rope was fitted in like 
maimer over a pulley, and was drawn up by a yoke of oxen 
driven off in a straight lino into the fields. 5 At Sukkariycb, 
a village which had just l>een rebuilt by Sheikh Sa id. 
governor of Gaza, an Egyptian StiHeh had been introduced: 
that is, an endless rope, with jars attached to it, passing 
over a wdieel above the well ; this was turned by a camel 
travelling in a circle. 6 

1 Later Biblical lirentivhra. p. 100. 

a Biblirul llt'soiuvht'H, II. p. 20 [II. p. 357]. 

3 Biblical Krsnirohes, II. p. ‘22 [II. p. 351]. 

4 Biblical Ittwnurchra, II. p. 311 [If. p. 3(57]. 

* Biblical Kescnwhce. II. pp. 4o, ‘24S [II. p. 367, III. p. 55]. 

6 Biblical Kescfirchci*, II. p. 50 [II. p. 303]. * 
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Still more common seems to be tho drawing of water by 
means of a reel placed horizontally on a platform over tlio 
month of the well, with the rope fastened to it. A man 
sitting on a bar or bench level with tho axis, winds 0p the 
rope by drawing the top of tho reel towards him with his 
hands, and at tho same time pushing the bottom of it from 
him with his feet. Wo saw this method first at tho well west 
of Wady es-S unit, where tho reel was small and was turned 
by one man ; aiul again at tho well south-east of Ekron, 
where tho reel was larger axul two men were at work ; tho 
same machine was also in use at the two wells south-east of 
’Akka. 1 2 

This method of mining water was formerly known in 
Egypt, though now superseded there ; and seems to allbrd the 
best explanation of what is meant in Scripturo by the phrase 
u watering with the foot.”* 

II. CISTERNS, 

As rain falls in Palestine ordinarily only in the period 
from November till March ; and during summer the winter- 
brooks dry up, and the fountains become low ; it is important 
for the inhabitants to preserve tho waters of tho rainy months 
into the dry season, and until the autumnal rains again com- 
mence. This is done in cisterns beneath tho surfuco of tho 
ground ; and in reservoirs aboveground. 

Tlicso cisterns arc quite frequent ; and have, for tho most 
part, apparently come down from ancient times. They aro 
usually, if not always, excavated in tho underlying rock; 
which would seem not difficult to bo wrought, and sufficiently 
compact to hold tlio water. Not unfrequeutly tho walls aro 
plastered over with cement. Jerusalem itself is supplied 

1 BiMical Researches, II. pp. 22, 22G [II. p. 351, III. p. 21]. Later 
Biblical Researches, p. 89. 

2 Dent. xi. 10. See especially Biblical Researches, I., Note 2, end of 
the volume. • 
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with water mainly from its cisterns*; and the same is true of 
many towns and villages in the hi 11-country. Ancient cisterns 
arc still found likewise in the fields and along the high roads ; 
in wflfei the water of the rainy season was collected, for the 
sustenance of the flocks and herds, and for the comfort of the 
traveller and his beasts. 

Tho cistern is usually nothing more than an excavated 
chamber, with a round opening at tho top. In the country 
this opening is generally kept covered with one or more large 
stones. Iu the town and in houses, tho water is conducted 
into the cistern from tho roofs and paved courts; and the 
opening is often built up around with stonework, aud fur- 
nished with a curb and a wheel fur the bucket ; so that exter- 
nally the whole has the appearance of a well. Sometimes 
tho mouth of the cistern is at one side or corner, with steps 
left in the roek to descend into it and bring up water. 1 2 

It is needless to name the places where cisterns are still 
to be found. The whole hill-country of Judea and Galilee is 
full of them. In the low plains, where there is little under- 
lying rock, they are not frequent, and occur only in parts 
where rock exists. A few notices will suffice. 

At ltuliaibeh, probably Isaac’s well Behoboth , now in the 
desert, thero are a number of cisterns among the ruins of the 
houses.* In the circuit of the fortress Masada , now Sebbch, 
are to l>o seen several cisterns ; ono of them very large, being 
nearly fifty feet deep, a hundred long, and forty broad, with 
steps to descend into it, and having its walls still covered 
with a white cement. 3 At Beni Naim, east of Hebron, are 
likewise ancient cisterns, and there ore several along the road 
leading to it from the north ; one of these yet well covered on 
tho inside with cement, though now broken. 4 On the summit 

1 La tor Biblical Researches, pp. 85, 281. 

2 Biblical Researches, I. p. 11*7 [I. p. 290]. 

3 Wolcott, in Bibliotheca iNvcm, 1S49, p. G4. 

4 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 488-490 [II. pp. 185-188]. 
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of Tell Zif {Zipk) a number of cisterns arc now existing ; 
and on the way from Carmel to 'Ain Jidy through the 
desert are two deep ones, still used by tho Bedawin ^aud a 
third, further down, was hewn out of the rock, aWlumn 
being loft to support the roof; but tho roof is now broken 
away. 1 2 3 * 

Around Hebron there are many cisterns; some of them 
very large. Tho town itself appears to have boon mainly 
supplied from its fountains ; and private cisterns are not found 
in the houses, as at Jerusalem.* But outside of tho city, 
round about, a large provision of cisterns was made for the 
flocks and herds pastured on the neighbouring hills. Thus 
there are two large ones just north of tho city; also two 
others in Wady en-Xusarah, still further north, one of which 
is kept covered with a heavy stone ; besides others casually 
mentioned. 8 On the slope and summit of the hill south of 
er-Rumeh, or Abram’s House, arc several large and remarkable 
ancient cisterns. South-east of these is the vast and singular 
excavation known as Bir Ijda : which, according to Boson, is a 
cistern of enormous extent hewn out in tho soft limestone 
rock of the region. It lias three openings in the top for 
drawing water; from the main owning to a second, north- 
west, is forty-six paces ; and from the same point to the third, 
south, twenty-eight paces. The roof is supported by pillars 
left in the rock itself. The distanco between the surface of 
the water and tho roof, as sefti by Wolcott in March and by 
Boson late in summer, was about six feet. On one side a 
sloping passage lias been cut down to the. water, by which 
animals can descend and drink. This passage was furnished 
with a door, and an ornamental portal. One of the cisterns 

1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 402, 400 [II. pp. 101, 202]. 

2 Rosen, in Zeitschr. der Deutschen morg. Gesollseluift, 1858, XII. 
p. 400. 

3 Rosen, in Zeitschr. dor Deutschen morg. Gesellschal’t, 1858, XII. 

pp. 483, 484, 487. 
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in Wady en-Nnft&roh, called Bir Beshat, baa in like a 

passage for animals to go down. 1 2 3 

Ontho ancient way between Jericho and Bethel are still to 
be ticfll several old and broken cisterns ; indicating that this 
was ouco an important and frequented rood.* 

At the ruined Klmn opposite er-Iiam, is a public cistern ; 
and another ten minutes north of Deir Jerftr, by the wayside, 
where women were washing, and where at first we were refused 
water for our animals.” Ramin, a village north-west of 
Samaria, is wholly supplied by cisterns; which are numerous 
in that and other villages of the region ; os well as along the 
roads. Thus, beyond 'Ancbta, further west, are two cisterns 
by the wayside, at which women were drawing water and 
bearing it off injurs. 4 

At Hableli on the border of the western plain, near Anti- 
jiatris, our tent, in 1852, was pitched in a low tract, in the 
midst of cisterns dug out in sunken rock, mostly with a round 
opening at the top. Some were entirely open, with steps to 
descend into them. A large one was twelve feet long by nine 
feet broad and eight feet deep ; two rude and very flat arches 
were thrown over it; and on these rested the covering of flat 
stones, some of which still remained. All these excavations 
were evidently ancient ; and were thus numerous just here in 
the low ground, because of the greater abundance of water in 
the rainy season. Only one of them was now' in use. 5 

On the summit of Tabor are several ancient cisterns ; in 
one of which we found good water/’ 

Tho water of cisterns is not always the most pure and 
pleasant. Where it is collected from roofs and courts, which 

1 Rosen, in Zoitachr. dor TVuta'Iicn morp. Oosollschaft, 1858. XII. 
pp. 430. 41)7, 400. Wolcott, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, pp. 55, 50. 

2 Biblical Researches I. p. 573 [IT. p. 311], 

3 Ln ter Biblical Researches, pp. 287, 231. 

* loiter Biblical Resi’arehcs, pp. 127, 123. 

fi Later Biblical Rost'nrohos, p. 137. 

* Biblical Researches II. p. 333 [III. p. 214]. 
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are kept clean, and the cisterns themselves are duly cleansed, 
the water/ as meetly in Jerusalem, is pore, sweet, and cool. 
But in the villages and fields, where it is gathered from dirty 
xooftt, and streets, and the surface of the ground, it contains 
many impurities, and soon acquires a disagreeable* smell and 
nauseous taste; exhibiting also the small wriggling worms 
usually found in stagnant rain-water. The contrast tatwocn 
the dead water of cisterns and the living water of gushing 
fountains, as well as the liability of cisterns to get out of 
repair and lose tlicir water, furnished to the prophet Jemniah 
one of his finest figures: 4 *My people have conmiitti d two 
evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, 
and hewn them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.” 1 

Cisterns wen; sometimes used ns dungeons to c«uifine 
prisoners. The pit into which Joseph was cast l»y his 
brethren, was a cistern in tho fields around Dothan ; it is 
said expressly, “ the pit was empty ; then; was no water in 
it. 1 ’* Tho dungeon into which Jeremiah was letdown with 
cords, was a deep cistern in tho court of the prisqp ; in it 
“ there was no water, but mire.” 8 

Cidbrn* fur Grain . — Another kind of cisterns is found in 
the southern portion of Palestine, which serve for the storing 
and preservation of grain after it is threshed. The cisterns 
proper aro designed to receive and hold water; these are 
intended to keep out water. A dry spot is selected near 
a village, where all water can readily he turned away : and 
several of these pits are usually constructed near together. 
The form is ordinarily that of a dome or bell, with a round 
opening at top : which, after tho grain is stored, is closed and 
made tight with cement. By covering tho mouth over with 
earth, such a storehouse may be entirely hidden from robbors 
and enemies. In this dry soil grain may thus l>o pre- 

1 Jcr. ii. 13. 2 Oon. xxxvii. 22, 2 4. 

3 Jcr. xxxviii. 6 ; comp, xxxvii. 21. 
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served sound for years, and kept also from mice and other 
vermin. 

These granaries are to be found in many parts of Judea: 
in G&liloo small magazines of stone are erected. In the 
village of Kubab, south-east of Ramleh, we had to pick our 
way with somo difficulty among the numerous openings 
leading to these subterranean storehouses. We remember 
several, also, n^&r the village in the Mount of Olives . 1 * ! 

III. RESERVOIRS OR TANKS. 

The artificial reservoirs or tanks for collecting and pre- 
serving water above ground, are in the English Version called 
PoiJs. Tho Hebrew name is Berckah ; which reappears in 
the Arabic form Birkeh. They are frequent in Palestine: 
especially in tho parts which are remote from fountains and 
wells ; and have l>een constructed mainly for the supply of 
Hocks and herds. They are usually near a village and in a 
valley or depression, whero the water can readily bo con- 
ducted tikto them. Sometimes they are formed merely by a 
wall or dam thrown across tho valley ; at other times there 
is also a wall at the upper end. Sometimes the rocky walls 
of tho valley servo for the sides ; or, again, both sides and 
ends aro built up with solid masonry, forming a massive quad- 
rangle, Many of tho pools still to l>c met with are ancient. 
Indeed, I do not remember to have seen in Palestine any 
reservoir of recent construction ; except ono near ’Arrabeh in 
Galileo ; and that was already broken. 1 

What has been said above in respect to the impurity of 
cistern water, holds true in a higher degreo of the water of 
open reservoirs. It brings with it all the impurities incident 
to tho cistern ; and is further exposed to tho sun and dust, 

1 Later Biblical Researches, p. 143. Comp. Thomson. Land and 

Book, II. p. 202. 8 Later Biblical Researches, p. 84. 
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and to tlio presenco of reptiles and vermin. In not a few, 
tlio cattle and dogs enter tlic water at will ; and soon impart 
to it tlie taste and odour of tlio stable. This water is used by 
the inhabitants for cooking and washing : and somo havo no 
other supply. 1 

Some of the largest of the ancient reservoirs now remain- 
ing arc at Jerusalem, and will bo described in connection 
with the other waters of the Holy City. Most of the scrip- 
tural allusions to “ pools ” refer to Jerusalem; indeed, only 
two others are definitely mentioned. 

One of these is at Hebron. In the south part of the town, 
in tho bed of the valley, is the largest of the two pools now 
seen at Hebron ; a square reservoir, measuring one hundred 
and thirty-three feet on each side, built with hewn stones of 
good workmanship. The whole depth is nearly twenty-nine 
feet; of which the water, in May, 1826, occupied not quite 
fourteen feet. In the beginning of September, Rosen found 
still several feet of water in the pool ; but at the end of tho 
month it was empty, and the mud at bottom dried byfco sun. 
Flights of steps lead down into it at each corner. Just 
at the north end of the main part of tho town is the smaller 
pool, also in the bed of tho valley, eighty-five feet long by 
fifty-five broad ; its depth is nearly nineteen feet, of which 
the water occupied not quite seven feet. Theso reservoirs 
seemed to furnish tho main supply of tho town at the time 
(1838), notwithstanding tho various fountains ; and were con- 
stantly frequented by persons carrying away the water in 
skins. That of tho smaller pool was neither clear nor clean. 
The pools were said to be filled only by the rains ; though 
there is no brook in the valley, even in the rainy season. 
Rosen supposes that tho pools themselves are ancient ; but 
that the present masonry is modem, the work of the Muham- 


1 Comp. Thomson, Land and Book, I. p. 31(1. 
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mcdans. The larger and more public of these reservoirs, is 
probably, “the pool in Hebron/* over which David hanged 
up the assassins of Ishbosheth . 1 * 

The other scriptural reference is to “ the pool of Gibeon.” * 
The tine fountain of Gibeon is situated a little east of the 
village, on the north side of the rocky ridge, just below the 
top ; it is in a cavern excavated under the high rock, so as to 
form a subterranean reservoir of considerable size. Some 
eight or ten rods below it, among the olive-trees, are the 
remains of a larger open reservoir, similar to that at Hebron ; 
intended anciently, no doubt, to receive the waters overflowing 
from the cavern during the rainy season. This is j^robably 
the same spoken of by the prophet as “ the great waters in 
Gibeon ; so called as compared with the waters of the cavern . 3 
Here took place the challenge of Abner to Joab, and the 
battle between their followers, terminated by the defeat and 
flight of the former, and the death of Asahel . 4 * 

The Psalmist also once refers to the fact, that “ the rain 
fillcth tfcc pools,” as an emblem of pastoral and agricultural 
prosperity . 6 

Among the largest ancient reservoirs in Palestine was that 
at Bethel, in tlio shallow western valley. It measures three 
hundred and fourteen feet in length, by tw-o hundred and 
seventeen feet in breadth ; the walls were built with massive 
masonry. The southern wall is still entire; those upon 
the sides aro partly gone ; the northern one has almost dis- 
appeared. This large pool was fed by two living springs 
within it. c 

1 2 Sam. iv. 12. Biblical Researches, II. p. 74 [II. p. 432]. Rosen, 
in ZritM'hr. *l»-r IVutschen morg. Gcsollsoluift, 1S58. XII. p. 490. 

* 2 Sum. ii. 13. 

Jit. xli. 12. Biblical Researches, I. p. 455 [II. p. 130]. Barclay, 

City of tin* Groat King, p. 543. 

* 2 Nmn. ii. 12-24. 6 r*. lxxxiv. 0. 

6 Biblical Researches, I. p. 149 [II. p. 127]. 
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At the probable site of ancient Ai, in tho western valley, 
where the rocks at the side are precipitous for a few feet in 
height, thero are no less than three ancient rcsorvoirs, mostly 
dug in tho rock, and having the following dimensions : 1 2 

length. DreaUUi. IVplh. 

Upper or Northern .. .. 110 feet. 32 foot. ti fwt. 

Middle 37 ,, 20 ,, 12 ,, 

Lower 88 ,, 22 .. 15 .. 

Other similar reservoirs or pools, of various sizes, have 
come down from antiquity; for example, ono at Hamah of 
Benjamin ; 3 two or three at Neby Samwil ( Mizpch) ; 8 two at 
cl-Bireli ( Beeroth ) fed from the fountain ; 4 a deep one cut in 
the rock at Rummdn (Rirnrnm ) ; 5 * a largo ono with a high 
wall at ’Akrabch in tho toparchy of Acrabatene ; 9 and in 
various other places. 

Solomons Pools. — Of all the ancient reservoirs in the IIolv 
Land, by far tho largest and most important aro the three 
immense tanks which the tradition of monks and travellers 
knows only as “ Solomon’s Tools but called by the Arabs 
simply el-Burak, “ tho Pools.** They are situated au hour 
south-west of Bethlehem on tho way to Hebron. They arc 
in the open head or basin of a valley declining towards the 
cast, just above the point where it becomes narrow and is 
joined by other nearly parallel valleys in the south. The 
pools are some distance apart ; each on a different level, so 
that tho bottom of tho one is higher than the surface of the 
next below ; and they do not lio in a straight line. As seen 
from without, they appear as massive structures built up 
above the ground ; tho upper or western end of each being 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 574 [II. p. 312], 

2 I a tor Biblical Researches, p. 287. 

3 Biblical Researches, I. p. 457 [II. p. 140]. 

4 Biblical Researches, I. p. 451 [II. p. 130]. 

5 Later Biblical Researches, p. 200. 

c Later Biblical Researches, p. 206*. 
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slightly higher than the eastern. The following measure 
monts wore token in 1838 : 1 

I. Easters ob Lower Pool. 

L*n£th, 582 font. Breadth, east end 207 feet, went end M8 feet 

Depth at cast end, 50 feet ; of which 6 feet water. • 

II. Middle Pool. 

Distance above Lower Pool, 24S feet. 

Lf-n^th, 423 fwt. Bnreidth, east end 250 feet, west end 100 feet. 

D.'pth at cost end, 30 ; of which 14 feet water. 

IIL Upper Pool. 

Distance hIkiyc Middle P<*>1, 100 feet. 

I>*rt<jcih, 380 feet. Breadth, east end 23 feet, west end 229 feet. 

Depth at cost end, 25 feet ; of which 15 feet water. 

The walls of the reservoirs are built of large hewn stones. 
The bottom is formed by the naked shelving rock, which 
constitutes the bed of the valley, leaving only a narrow 
channel along the middle, and having several offsets or ter- 
races along each side. The inside walls and bottoms of all 
the reservoirs, so far as visible, are covered with cement ; 
and the lower ono, in 1838, had been recently repaired. 
Flights of steps lead down in various places into all the pools. 
Near the north-west corner of tho upper pool there is now 
an old square Saracenic castle, also called cl-Burak. 

The main sourco of supply for all these reservoirs, is a 
sunken fountain, situated in tho open and gradually ascend- 
ing fields, about forty rods north-west of the castle. Here one 
secs only the narrow mouth of a well, which is usually kept 
stopped with a largo stono, too heavy to be removed without 
the efforts of several men. Tho fountain is thus described 
by Muundrcll : * “ Through this hole you descend directly 
down, but not without sorno difficulty, for about four yards ; 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 474 [II. pp. 164, 165], 

3 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, April 1, 1697. 
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and then arrivo at a vaulted room fifteen paco« long and 
eight broad. Joining to this, is another room of the same 
fashion, but somewhat less. Both theso rooms are coven <1 
with handsomo stone arches, very ancient, and perhaps the 
York of Solomon himself. You find hero four places at 
which the water rises. From these separate sources it is 
conveyed by little rivulets into a kind of basin ; and from 
thence is carried by a large subterranean passage down to 
the pools/* 

This subterranean passage termi nates at tho north-west 
corner of the upper pool, in a sort of artificial fountain just 
abuvo tho latter, so arranged that the water here divides. 
A part passes off through a small channel or aqueduct, which 
runs along the north sidp of tho pools ; while another part is 
turned down into a vaulted but not large subterranean 
chamber, whence it flows off through a square passage to tho 
adjacent upper pool. The aqueduct above mentioned con- 
tinues along tlie north side of all the reservoirs, giving oft* a 
portion of its waters to the middle pool, and another portion 
to the lower one. It then passes down a steep declivity, to 
join a similar channel leading from the lower end of tho 
lower pool, as also another coining from a parallel valley in 
the north. There is also a similar channel coming around 
tho point of the hill from higher up in the southern valley, 
intended to bring the waters of the rainy season from that 
quarter into the lower pool, al>out a hundred feet west of its 
lower end. 

At the eastern end of tho lower pool a large external abut- 
ment is built up, in which is a passage and a vaulted room 
extending under tho massive wall of the reservoir, quite up 
near to the water. This room appears to bo not unlike those 
at the sunken fountain ; but the purposo for which it was 
constructed it is difficult to explain. 

Theso pools furnish in summer a place for bathing and 
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swimming; and arc sometimes so used by the Franks of 
Jerusalem . 1 

These great reservoirs are nowhere mentioned or directly 
alluded to in Scripture ; nor is any ancient historical notice 
of them known to exist. The object for which they were 
constructed may have been twofold. According to late 
Jewish writers, cited in the Talmud, the temple in Jeru- 
salem was supplied with water by an aqueduct from the 
fountain at Etam, which was on the way to Hebron. To 
this day an aqueduct leads from one of these ancient reser- 
voirs and from the fountain that feeds them, to the site of the 
ancient temple. Here was one object. And if the gardens 
of Solomon at Etam were in the fertile valley below the pools, 
as is probable, then another use of the latter may have been 
to supply water for irrigating these gardens during the dry 
summer season. There is, however, no visible arrangement 
for drawing off water, either into the aqueduct or to the 
valley l>elow', except from the lower pool.* 

If such w'ere the objects for which tho pools were con- 
structed, their antiquity may well go back to the days of 
Solomon. 


IV. AQUEDUCTS. 

There are several aqueducts of the middle ages near 
Jericho, supported on pointed arches, and intended to distri- 
bute over the plain, around and north of that place, the 
waters of tho fountain of Dtik and ’Ain es-Sultan.” There is 
likewise a modern aqueduct in tho plain of ’ Akka, bringing 
water to tho city . 4 Tho Haram at Hebron is also supplied 
with water from two or three fountains, by means of modern 
conduits. 

1 Biblical Rt‘j**tirrhcs, I. ftp. 471-470 [II. pp. 105-108]. Barclay. 
City of the Grant King. pp. 554-557. 

3 Biblical Uoacarchoa, I. p. SIS [I. p. 51,5]. 

3 Biblical lloMCfirchcH, 1. ftp. 503. 508 [II. pp. 298, 304]. 

4 I -liter Biblical Heaourches, p. 91. 
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Scripture speaks of tlireo ancient conduits or aqueducts at 
Jorusalem ; namely, 1. Si loam, “ which is by interpretation, 
Sent,” referring to the subterranean passage by which tho 
pool of Siloam is fed. 2. “ The conduit of the upper pool,” 
bringing down its waters, as now, to the city. * 3. The aque- 
duct mentioned by Josephus, supplying water to the tower 
of Hippicus and to Herod’s palaco oil Zion. 1 2 Possibly the 
latter two are identical. They will all bo treated of among 
the waters of Jerusalem. 

The aqueduct leading from Solomon’s Pools and the foun- 
tain which feeds them, to the great mosque of Jerusalem, the 
site of the Jewish temple, is doubtless, in great part ancient ; 
though, like the pools, it is not alluded to in Scripture. 
The fact recorded by Jewish writers, cited in tho Talmud, 
that the temple was supplied with water by an aqueduct 
from the fountain of Etam on the way to llobron, is con- 
clusive. Josephus too relates, that Solomon took pleasure 
in Et&xn, which was fifty furlongs from Jerusalem, aiul had 
fine gardens and streams of water. Scripture names it 
between Bethlehem and Tekua.* 

The beginning of the aqueduct, at the fountain and at the 
lower pool, has been described above. From thence it winds 
along the sides of the hills, preserving its level, until it 
reaches the southern slope of the hill on which Bethlehem 
stands. Here is a cistern, or rather reservoir, at Koine depth 
below the surface, through which tho water flows, and from 
which it is drawn up with buckets to supply the inhabitants. 
From this point it is carried by a tunnel through the hill, 
below the satUllo lying between the town and tho convent. 
Hence it is again conducted along the slopes of the hills pass- 
ing just on the south and cast of the convent Mar Elias ; it 

1 John ix. 7; Isa. vii. 3; 2 Kings xviii. 17. Joseph. 13ul. Jud. 
5. 7. 3. Ibid., 2. 17. 9. 

2 Biblical Researches, I. p. 318 [I. p. 515]. Joseph. Antiq., 8. 7. 3. 
2 Chron. xi. G. 
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is seen on tho east of the plain of Rephain, and is brought 
into tho valley of Hinnom, which it crosses on low arches at 
a point a little north of the south-west corner of tho city wall. 
It then passes along the southern and eastern slopes of 
Zion, and entering the city is carried by an excavated tunnel 
for some distance along tho eastern perpendicular face of 
Zion ; and at last crosses on the mound leading to the 
Hunun. In 1888 water was flowing in the aqueduct as far 
as to some distance north of Bethlehem ; but did not reach 
Jerusalem. 

The channel of the aqueduct is usually conducted along 
the surface of the ground. For some distance from the pools 
and in other places, it is laid with tubes of red potteiy, 
twelve or fifteen inches long and eight or ten inches in 
diameter, cemented into each other. Afterwards, for much of 
the way, it consists merely of stones laid in cement, forming 
a small covered channel of perhaps a foot in breadth and 
depth. There are occasional openings, which serve os venti- 
lators, through which also water may be obtained. 1 

But the present channel and course of the aqueduct aro 
not everywhere tho most ancient. On the gentle acclivity 
north-east of Kachel’s Sepulchre, up which passes the Hebron 
and Jerusalem rood, are still seen the traces of a more an- 
cient aqueduct. It was obviously carried up the slope by 
means of tubes or perforated blocks of stone, fitted together 
with sockets and tenons, and originally cemented. These 
blocks are seen for some distance up the acclivity; and the 
uqueduct crossed a saddle in the ridge just north, in a mass 
of large hewn stones, which yet remain. This could only 
luivo been an ancient channel of the aqueduct from Solo- 
mon’s Pools ; which at tho present day is carried around the 
eastern end of tho same ridge. The circumstances show 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 1147 [I. p/514J. Tobler, Dritte Wanderung. 
p. 84. Barclay, City of the Great King, p. 557. 
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that the ancient builders were acquainted with the fact that 
water in a close aqueduct rises to tho level of its sourco. 
The remains of an ancient aqueduct, constructed on tho 
like principle, are seen betwoen Beit Miry and llrfuuniunii 
on Lebanon . 1 

1 Later Biblical Kedeorchca, pp. 273, 2 #5; comp. p. 17. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CLIMATE. 

The parallels of north latitude which embrace Palestine 
(31° to 33' 16), if extended westward, pass wholly south of 
Greece and its islands, of Italy and its islands, and of Spain. 
They strike the northern coast of Africa along the Mediter- 
ranean, and the southern part of the United States of 
America, or the Gulf States so called. These circumstances, 
together with the general position and physical features of 
the country, remove the Holy Land from any relations of 
climate with southern and western Europe and the northern 
American States; and bring it more into analogy with 
northern Africa and the Gulf States of America. 

I. SEASONS. 1 

The occidental division of the year into four seasons is not 
applicable to Palestine, and is unknown in Scripture. The 
Bible makes mention only of summer and winter; the latter 
as the season of rain.* There is no allusion in the Old Testa- 
ment or tho New, in Hebrew or in the English version, to the 
seasons of spring and autumn. 

At the present day tho division of seasons is the same as 
of old. Tho variations of rain and sunshine, which in the 
west exist more or less throughout the wholo year, are in 
Palestine confined chiefly to the interval between the latter 
part of October and the early part April, a period of not yet 

1 See generally Biblical Researches, I. pp. 428-431 [II. pp. 90-100]. 
0»mp. also Tobier, Denkbl., pp. 1-35. Dritte Wanderung, pp. 206-211. 
s Gen. viii. 22; Ps. lxxiv. 17; Zech. xiv. 8; Cant. ii. 11. 
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six months; while the remaining months eiyoy almost unin- 
terruptedly a cloudless sky. 

Winter or the Rainy Season.— Tlio rains usually begin to 
fall in the latter half of October or beginning of Novemljor; 
not suddenly, but by degrees. This gives to the husbandman 
time and opportunity to plough his ground and sow his fields 
of winter wheat and barley. The rains increase for sumo 
time, coming mostly from the west and south-west ; they last 
for two or three days at a time, falling especially during the 
night. Then tlio wind c hops round to the north or east, ami 
several days of iino weather succeed. This alternation of 
groups of rainy days, followed by longer intervals of sun- 
shine, continues through the winter. During the months of 
November and December, tlio rains still fall heavily ; after- 
wards they return only at longer intervals, and are less heavy ; 
but at no period during the winter do they entirely cease to 
occur. During these intervals of fine weather, the husband- 
man sows a later crop of barley, and also his summer grains. 1 
The rains usually continue to fall more or less through the 
month of March; but arc rare after that period. In IMS, 
there was little or no rain in March ; and the whole quantity 
of rain was less than usual. In 1 852 the mins were abundant, 
and lasted through the first week of April, The rains are 
often accompanied by thunder and lightning. 

Observations made in Jerusalem give the following results 
as to the proportion of rainy days at that point during the 
winter seasons of 184.3 and 1815. 

1843-4. The rain began with a thunder-shower, Oct. 25. 
In November rain fell on seventeen days; in December 
thirteen days, and once snow; January, eight days, ami 
twice frost at night ; February, seven days ; March, ten days ; 
April, eight days, the month being colder than usual. There 
were also showers on five days in May. 2 

1 Barclay, City of the Great King, pp. 421, 422. 

* Lanneau, in Monatsb. der Berliner Ges. fur Erdk., 1847-48, p. 48. 
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1845-6. In November rain fell on four days; December, 
thirteen day*; January, thirteen days; February, eleven 
days; to March 18, two days. But during the whole winter, 
there waH no day in which the gun wan not visible for a 
longer or fthortor time. 1 

Snow often falls at Jerusalem and in the hill-country, 
mostly in January and February, to the depth of a foot 
or more; but does not long remain. In February, 1797, a 
deep gnow lay for twelve or thirteen days at Jerusalem; and 
in 1818, it lay over a foot deep for live days.* On the 9th 
of January, 1*07, Seetzen, be ing at Jericho, saw the opposite 
mountains of ’Ajlun, the Belka, and Kerak, covered almost 
to their foot with snow, which had fallen during the night; 
though not a flake had fallen in all the Ghor. The mountains 
around Jerusalem were in like manner covered the same 
night; and the snow lay for several days.* In the winter of 
1820, there was snow upon the hills of Galilee, but only for 
four hours. 4 

Hail falls in the hill-country, in the rainy season, more 
frequently than snow ; but does not in general occasion much 
damage. Fine hail mingled with rain is very common; 
occasionally it falls as large as peas or Wans, and sometimes 
much larger.* Seholz relates, that while he was at Nazareth, 
early in 1821, violent hail occurred several times: some of 
the hailstones Wing as large as a pigeon's egg.* 

Frost is not frequent ; the ground itself never freezes. But 
Mr. Whiting, during a residence of several years in Jerusalem, 
hud seen the pool of Ilezekiuh, upon which his house joined, 
covered with tliiu icc for one or two days. 7 

1 Tohler, IVnkM. p. 21. 

2 Brown's Travels, p. 301. Seholz. Reise, p. 138. 

3 Seetzen, Reisen, II. p. 300. 

4 Seholz, Keise, pp. 137, 138. For falls of snow in various other 
years, wh* Toliler, Pritte Wumloninp. p. 210. 

5 1 In relay. City of the Croat King. p. 52. 6 Seholz, Rciae, p. 138. 

7 Comp. Barclay, City of the Great King, p. 50. 
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During tli© whole winter the roads, or father tracks, in 
Palestine, are muddy, deep, and slippery ; so that the traveller 
at this season is subjected to great inconvenience and dis- 
comfort. When tho rains cease, the mud soon dries up, and 
the roads become hard, though never smooth. Whoover, 
therefore wishes to profit most by a journey in Palestine, will 
take care no t to arrive at Jerusalem earlier than the latter 
part of March. 

Early awl Latter Rain . — Scripture < peaks in various places 
of the earty (or former) and the latter rain , as essential for tho 
abundance of the crops and tho prosperity of the land, 1 * 3 
These naturally correspond to the beginning and end of rho 
rainy season. But tho terms ‘early’ and ‘latter* may also 
be accounted for in part from tho fact, that while tho eccle- 
siastical year of the Hebrews began with the month Nisan, 
not far from the vernal equinox, their more ancient secular 
and agricultural year Ix'gan six mouths later, with the month 
Tisri, about the time of the autumnal equinox.* 

But there are uo definite and distinct seasons of early and 
latter rain, separate from the rest of the rainy season. Tho 
whole period from October to April constitutes only one 
continued season in which rain falls ; without any regularly 
intervening term of prolonged fair weather. Hence tho 
early rain was the first showers in October and November, 
which revived the parched and thirsty earth, and prepared it 
for ploughing and the seed. Tho latter rain, on the other 
hand, was the later showers which continuo to fall in March 
and April, and serve to refresh and forward both tho ripening 
crops and the springing verduro of the fields. 

Should the early rain fail, or be too long delayed, so that 
the rainy season should begin at once with heavy and constant 
showers, there would bo no opportunity for the husbandman 

1 Dent. xi. 14; Jer. v. 24; Iloa vi. 3; Joel ii. 23; James v. 7, 

Latter rain Prov. xvi 15; Jer. iii. 3 ; Zech. x. 1. 

3 Ex. xii. 2 ; Lev. xxv. 9, 10. 
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to plough his ground or sow his seod ; and there could be no 
crop. Or, if the latter rain, the showers of March and 
April, do not take place, the ripening grain and springing 
verdure are arrested, and do not reach their full maturity. 
In such case the crops are diminished, or fail altogether. 1 
On the other hand, when the latter rain occurs in full, the 
husbandman is never disappointed in his harvest. In 1852, 
these rains were sometimes heavy, and continued into the 
second week of April. The result we saw during our sub- 
sequent journey, in the very ubund&nt crops throughout the 
country* 

Scmmkr or thk Dry Season. — During the months of April 
and May, the sky is usually serene, the air mild and balmy ; 
and the face of nature, after a season of ordinary rain, con- 
tinues green and pleasant to the eye. Showers occur occa- 
sionally, but they are mild and refreshing. In 1838, there 
were showers in Jerusalem on the first of May; and at 
evening there was thunder and lightning, with pleasant and 
reviving rain. The Cth of May was also remarkable for 
thunder and for several showers, some of which were quite 
heavy. The rains of l>oth these days extended far to the 
north of Jerusalem. But the occurrence of rain so late in 
the season was regarded as unusual; though, as we have 
seen, in 1844 rain fell on five days in the month of May. 

In ordinary seasons, from the cessation of the showers 
in April or May, until their commencement in October or 
November, rain never falls in Palestine, and the sky is 
usually serene. If during the winter season there lias been 
tho ordinary and full supply of rain, the husbandman is 
certain of his crops ; and ho is also perfectly sure of fine 
weather for the ingathering of the harvest. “Snow in 
summer and rain in harvest ” were things incomprehensible 


1 Comp. Amos iv. 7. 


* Later Biblical Researches, pp. 9, 30. 
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to the Hebrew, Thunder and rain in wheat harvest occurred 
once by miracle in answer to the prayer of Samuel. 1 

The atmosphere is in general clear and fino ; especially at 
tho high elevation of Jerusalem; nor docs the heat of 
summer becomo oppressive, except during tho prevalence of 
tho south wind, or sirocco. Yet the total absence of rain 
soon destroys the verdure of tho fields; and gives to the 
whole landscape the aspect of drought and harrenncw. The 
only green thing which remains, is the foliage of the scattered 
fruit-trees and shrubs, and occasional vineyards and fields of 
millet. The deep green of the broad fig-leaves and the 
lighter shade of the millet is delightful to the eye amid the 
general aridness ; while the foliage of the olive, with its dull 
grayish hue, scarcely deserves the name of verdure. 

Later in tho season, tho whole land has become dry and 
parched ; the cisterns are nearly empty ; tho few streams 
and fountains fail ; and all nature, physical and animal, looks 
forward with longing to the return of the rainy season. 
Mists and clouds begin to appear, and showers occasionally 
fall ; the husbandman prepares his ground and sows his seed ; 
and the thirsty earth is soon drenched with an abundance of 
rain. 

Fofjs . — For some time after the rains, vapour continues to 
rise from the earth, and gathers, as fog, in the valleys and 
low places. Thus, in 1838, in the morning of May 18, 
being at Beit Nettif, wo behold all tho lower tract of bill- 
country enveloped in a dense fog, above which tho tops of 
tho hills wore scon like islands; but tho fog soon passed 
away.* Later still tho vapour in the atmosphere continues to 
gather around the tops of tho mountains, forming light morn- 
ing clouds. This wo experienced on Mount Tabor, on tho 
19fch of June; about half an hour after sunrise a fog ciuno 

1 Prov. xxvi. 1 ; 1 Sam. xii. 17, 18. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. p. 10 [II. p. 347]. 
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on, forming a cloud around the summit, which veiled every- 
thing below from our view ; it soon, however, dispersed, and 
left a clear atmosphere and a glorious prospect. 1 2 3 Early in 
August light white clouds come up over the land from the 
south-west ; but seem to produce no further effect upon the 
atmosphere.* 

Dew . — During the lair weather of winter, and throughout 
the whole of the dry season, dew falls at night, and in gene- 
ral heavily ; and serves to refresh the languishing vegetation. 
On the morning of March 23, MaundrelTs tents were wet 
with dew at Lcjjun, as if it had rained all night ; and on 
June 19, our own tent w r as wret as with rain on the summit 
of Mount Tabor.* At Jerusalem the heavy dews contribute 
something to the coolness of the nights. 4 


IL TEMPERATURE. 

The local temperature of Palestine is greatly affected by 
the physical division of the country into the four long and 
narrow parallel tracts or strips of territory, of different eleva- 
tion, which have l>een already described. 5 The western plain 
rises but slightly above the level of the Mediterranean ; while 
the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan, is depressed several hun- 
dred feet below the same. The western hill-country around 
Jerusalem and Hebron is elevated two thousand five hundred 
and two thousand seven hundred feet above the sea; while 
the liill-country east of Jordan, which reaches an elevation 
of three thousand feet around Iverak and in the Belka, rises 
to five thousand feet in the mountains of 'Ajlim. The dif- 
ference of level between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, is about 

1 SW Biblical Researches, II. p. 308 [III. p. *235]. 

2 Schultz, Vorles, p. 28. 

3 Muiindrcll, Man’ll 22. Biblical Researches, II. p. 368 [III. p. *235]. 

4 Biblical Rosea rchea, I. p. 428 sq. [II. p. 90 sip], 

3 See above, p. 17. 
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three thousand nine hundred feet, or very nearly threo-fourths 
of a mile. 

Western Hill-Country . — Tho climate of Jerusalem i» in 
general cool and pleasant ; and is never oppressively warm, 
except during the continuance of a Sirocco or south wind. 
While the Frank residents at Hey rut and Damascus lire 
driven during the hot months to tho mountains, those of 
Jerusalem, though they may leave the city or camp outside* 
of it, because of tho miasma arising from the accumulated 
rubbish of centuries, would have to travel far before they 
could find a cooler or healthier spot. Tho nights arc 
uniformly cool, often with a heavy dew ; and our friends, who 
had resided for years in the city, had never had occasion to 
dispense with a coverlet upon their beds during summer. 

During our sojourn at Jerusalem in 18, ‘ 58, from April 14 
to May 6, the mercury ranged at sunrise from 41 to (>1 1 F., 
and at 2 p.m. from 00 to 70' F. This last degree* of heat 
was during a Sirocco, April 80. Again, from tho 10th to tho 
13th of June, wo had at sunrise a range from 5(> to 74" ; and 
at 2 p.m. once 80 , with a strong north-west wind. Yet the 
air was fine, and the heat not burdensome. 

During May, 1843, according to observations by Mr. 
Wliiting, the monthly mean at Jerusalem was 67° 80 F. 
The warmest day was tho lltli, with a Sirocco, when tho 
mercury was at sunrise 70°; at 2 p.m. 8C°; at 3 p.m. DO ' ; at 
sunset 75°; mean, 80° 25 F. Tho coldest day was tho 4th, 
marked as winter weather, when the mercury stood at sun- 
rise 49" ; at 2 p.m. 49" ; at sunset 50" ; mean, 49" 33 F. The 
above high monthly mean was owing to the prevalence of 
easterly (Sirocco) winds during ten days of the month ; while 
the wind blew from tho west only eighteen days ; from tho 
north one day ; and was “ variable ” two days. There wo<e 
two days with rain. 1 ✓ 


1 Bibliotheca Sacra, 1844, p. 222. 
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For the year beginning with June, 1843, and ending with 
May, 1844, we have the following nummary of the mean 
temperature, aa resulting from obHorvationa kept by Mr. 
Launeau 

Monthly Wanneal fay, CnM**t fay. 

Mean. Mian. .M'aa. Remark*. 


1K4U. 



j 




J tine 

7 MW F. 

18th, 

70*0 F. 

8th, 

010 F. 

No rain. 

July 

77-u 

20th. 

KO.U 

titll. 

?ru 

No min. 

Aug. 

727 

Uni, 

82*0 

2l»th, 

070 

N<> ruin. 

S-pt, 

72*24 

Uni, 

72*7 

20th, 

00*0 

So rain. 

<M. 


2nd, 

84 0 

27th, 

02*0 

First shower, Oct. 25. 

\oV. 

f»9*4 

1st, 

72*0 

21th. 

40*0 

Bain cm 17 days. 

Dee. 

4711 

2nd, 

5U0 

21st, 

41 0 

Bain on 1U days, snow once. 

1844. 







•fun. 

47*6 

lsth. 

5 10 

2nd. 

ur»*o 

Bain on 8 days, twice frost 

l*Yh. 

51*2 

14th, 

0o0 

10th, 

40*0 

Bain on 7 d i vj*. 

Mar. 

57 7 

21st, 

o ;*o 

roll. 

r>oo 

Bain f»n 10 days. 

A jiril 

552 

2'Jth, 

ooo 

lath. 

420 

Bain fin 8 days. 

May 

65*8 

201 h. 

74*0 

r>th. 

00*0 

Bain on 5 da vs. 


The month of April was colder than usual. 


Tlio above gives the mean tem]>erature of G2' 46 for that 
year at Jerusalem. 

From June, 1851, to January, 1855, inclusive, Dr. Barclay 
kept a record of observations in the Holy City. The mean 
temperature of the different months is given in the following 
table 



Jan. 

Frb. 

Mar. 

A|*r. 

May. 

Jane. July. Aug. 


iKt. 

Xov. 

I»ec. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

*51, 

. . 

. , 

. . 

. , 


72* H 

«»*s 

7* *2 

75*0 

72*3 

67 0 

53*3 

S.V2, 

49*6 

52-1 

56*0 

62*2 

Sll* 6 

7;r$ 

7s*0 

7s*0 

74*1 

6*6 

62*7 

55*3 


51*4 

60*4 

60*2 

61 *« 

77-6 

77*3 

7S0 

S«>*0 

SO *3 

4*9 

61*1 

52*9 

m:»i, 

4W6 

6l H 

61*0 

58*1 

74*1 

76 9 

80*8 

80*9 

ii*3 

2*9 

64*3 

56*6 


47 * l 


. . 


.. 








Mean, 

49*4 

64*4 

65*7 

61 * 1 

73*8 

75*2 

79*1 

79*3 

770 

74*2 

63*8 

54*5 


It appears from these data that the yearly mean during 
tliis period was 66° 5 F., while that of Boston is given at 41F ; 

1 Monntsb. dor Berliner Ges. fur Krdk., 1847-48, p. 49. 

3 Barclay, City of the Great King. p. 428, 
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of Philadelphia at 52^ ; of New Orleans at 62\ January was 
the coldest month ; July and August the hottest. Tho high- 
est elevation of tlio mercury was 92 ’ F., the lowest, on one 
occasion, just before sunrise, was 28’. Pellicles of ice an 
eighth of an inch thick were formed, and remained in the 
shade the whole day. We have seen above that the like thin 
ice is sometimes formed on the pool of Hezekiah. 1 

What is true of Jerusalem naturally holds good in general 
of the whole hill-eountry west of Jordan; except so far as 
the southern part is higher than the northern. Few obser- 
vations have been made, however, away from the Holy Pity. 
In 1838, we came from TeiVuli to Hebron in a violent and 
hazy Sirocco, with the mercury at S(P F. It cleared away 
at evening, with the wind N.W., and the mercury at 05 . 
During the next fine days, May 21-27, and June 5, the 
mercury ranged at sunrise between 43' and 01 ; at 10 a.m. 
between OS and 8(f ; at 2 j\m. between 71 and 80 1 ; at 
sunset, between 51 and 71 ; the weather the whole time 
being clear and tine, with the wind N.W. In passing, in 
June of the same year, from Xabulus by Nazareth and Tutxir 
to Safed and Hint Jcboil, tho thermometer at sunrise was 
nearest 01 F. ; at 2 r.M. mostly from 78 to 82 ; and at sun- 
set from 70° to 74 . On one day, June 17, at Nazareth, it 
stood for several hours at 88 with a clear sky and south 
wind. On the next day, on the way to Tabor, there was a 
violent Sirocco and haze from the unitth-cauf, with the mer- 
cury at 10 a.m. 98 , and at 2 r.M. 95 1 ; wliije at sunset on 
Tabor it was 74 \ with westerly wind. 2 

Western Plain . — In tho western plain, which is little ele- 
vated above the Mediterranean, very few observations have 
been made. The mean temperature of that tract, however, 
must naturally be some degrees higher than at Jerusalem; 

1 Barclay, City of the Great Kin#, p. 42H. 

2 Sec the obsorvalioiw a« recorded in the Itinerary , Biblical Re- 
searches Jl. [iUJ. 
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since the difference of elevation in more than two thousand 
feet | and tho harvest in the plain ripens a fortnight earlier 
than on the mountains. 1 * On the 7th of June, at Terkuraieh, 
the thermometer at 2 p.m. sfrxxl at 97° F., with a bright sky 
and N.W. wind. At sunrise it had stood at 72 ; and at 
minset was 88^, at Beit Nettif. Tho next day was remark- 
able. The mercury at sunrise was at 83 1 ; at 1 1 a.m. 94° ; at 
noon, 105"; at 2 p.m. 97°; and at sunset, 90°. The air was 
very hot, with a slight haze, and a strong wind from the 
N.W. coming directly from the sea, which was less than ten 
miles distant. The point 105" at noon was at Ekron, the 
thermometer being on tho ground, in the best shade that 
could he obtained. 

Valley of Jordan . — In this sunken valley, the Ghdr, which 
in its lowest part, tho Dead Sea, is thirteen hundred feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean, and about three thou- 
sand nine hundred feet lower than Jerusalem, we must of 
course expect a very different temperature. We find accord- 
ingly, to a great extent, an Egyptian climate,, and many 
Egyptian productions. In this tract, also, very few observa- 
tions have been made. 

Lyneli, in descending the Jordan, April 8-18, had a range 
of the mercury, at 8 a.m. from GIF to G9 ? F. ; at npon, from 
69° to 88"; at 8 p.m. from G2 3 to 70\ During seven days 
on the shore of the Dead Sea, April 19-25, the mercury 
stood, at G a.m. on two days, 78"; at 8 a.m. on two days, 88" ; 
and at noon on three days, 8G\ 89°, 90 \ On the three days 
before tho Expedition left the Ghor, May 6, 7, 8, the heat 
had increased. On tho Gth, tlio mercury, at 8 a.m. was 92 3 ; 
at noon, 97"; at 2 p.m. 102 \ On the 7th, at 8 a.m. 84 3 ; 
at 11 a.m. 10G°; at 4 p.m. 93"; while at 6 p.m. there was a 
sudden and violent gust of hot wind from the eastward, which 

1 For tlm observations inrule during our journey in May and June, 

ISUS, kv tho Itinerary , as above. 


T 
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overthrow all the touts. On tlio 8tli, at noon, the mercury 
rose to 110° in the shade. 1 2 # 

In 1838, we were for tlireo and a half days in the fiber, 
May 10-1*1, passing between ’Ain Jidy and Jericho. The 
record of these days was as follows : — 



Sunrise. 

10 A.lf. 

2 r.M. 

Sunset 

May 10 .. 

• • . . 

• • 

, , 

80 *0 at 'Ain Jidy 

it 11 •• 

.. 080 

• • 

85-0 

78*0 

„ 12 .. 

.. 700 

84*0 

.. 

78-1) 

,, 13 ~ 
.. 14 .. 

.. 70-0 
.. 04-0 

80*0 

91*0 

76*0 at Jericho. 


The wind during this time was variable. On Mav 29 and 
30, we were at the southern quarter of the sea, on our way to 
Petra. The mercury ranged as follows : — May 29, sunrise, 
70° ; 2 p.m. 92'; sunset, 88°. On tho 30th, sunrise, 69’'; 
10 a.m. 9(T; noon, 1()2" ; 2 r.M. 96°; sunset, 7,6 ; tho latter 
at the top of the pass Xcmela. The heat at noon was con- 
nected with a tierce Sirocco and haze from the SAW 

On the 20th of June, we were on the western shore of the 
lake of Tiberias. At Tiberias, on tlio 19th, at sunset, we had 
80" F. On the 20th, at sunrise, 75 ' ; 2 r.M. 95' ; sunset, 85° ; 
with clear sky and a strong S.W. wind or Sirocco. At sun- 
rise on the 21st, we had 71'. 

Among the more southern productions of the Ghnr, are 
the Nubk or Egyptian lute-tree, called also Dom; and tho 
’Osher, or apple of Sodom, which grows also in Nubia. Tho 
little plain of Geiincsareth, described by Josephus as so fertile 
and rich in various fruits, owed much of its celebrity to its 
climate and the convenient irrigation* 

Eastern Hill-Country, — In all this region wo have no obser- 
vations relating to the climate, except the occasional remarks 
of passing travellers. I3ut tho elevation of tho region, and 

1 Lynch, Official Report, p. 74; comp. pp. 41, 42. 

2 Joseph. Del. Jud., 3. 10. 8. 
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its relative position, nuturally lead to the conclusion, that 
its climate is not, in general, unlike that of the western hill- 
country. In the broad volcanic plains of Ilauran, however, 
it would be no less natural to look for a mean temperature 
of the summer months somewhat higher than that of the cor- 
rescinding western tracts. 

Timctt of Harvest . — The different mean temperatures pre- 
vailing in the three western parallel divisions of Palestine, 
as they arc exemplified in the earlier or later harvest time, 
fell under our personal observation in 1838. The barley 
harvest usually precedes the wheat harvest by a fortnight or 
three weeks. 

On the 13th of May, wc were at Jericho, where the people 
of Taiyibeh, who had sown the neighbouring fields on shares, 
were just completing their harvest. The harvest week might 
be reckoned from the 7th to the 14th. The barley harvest 
lmd been finished three weeks before ; that is, about April 22. 
Three days earlier (May 10) we had left tlio wheat still 
green upon the fields around Hebron and Carmel. 1 In 1852, 
on the 14th and 15th of May, the harvesting was in full pro- 
gress in the (flior south of Beisan, and on the eastern bank of 
the Jordan ; while at Pella, which is somewhat more elevated, 
tin' grain was ripe, but the harvesting was not yet begun.* 

From the 18th to the 23rd of May, 1838, we were in the 
western plain and at Gaza ; the people being then in the 
midst of wheat harvest. In the western part of the great 
plain, it was perhaps two or three days more forward than 
among tlio tract of low hills on the east. The harvest time 
continued apparently about ten days, from the 15th to the 
25th of May. But tho grain was not always trodden out 
immediately. 3 

1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 550, 551 ; comp. p. 431 [II. pp. 276-278 : 
comp. p. 90]. 

2 I^ater Biblical Researches, pp. 314, 317. 320. 

3 Biblical Researches [11. pp. 33, 50, 51, 55, 11. pp. 367, 394, 395, 401]. 

T 2 
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On the 4th and 6th of Juno, 1888, as wo returned from 
Petra, the people of llobrcm wore just beginning to gather 
their wheat; and on the 11th and 12th the threahing-floortt 
on the Mount of Olive# wen? in full ojamitinn. As we tra- 
velled northward, on the 18th and the following days, the 
harvest seemed to ho over, with the exception of an occasional 
field long ripe and waiting for the sickle. 1 * 

It thus appears that wheat harvest in the filler takes place 
about four weeks earlier than at Jerusalem ; the two being 
hardly more than twenty miles apart. The harvest of the 
western plain lies l>etween ; about ten days later than in 
the Ghor, and eighteen or twenty days earlier than on the 
mountains. 

It is also reported of the melons raised along the shores of 
the lake of Tibe Has, which are of the finest quality, that they 
are in great demand at ’Akka and Damascus, where that fruit 
ripens nearly a month later.* 

III. WINDS. ♦ 

Scripture speaks of only fmr winds, corresponding to the 
four quarters of the heavens. 3 It names also the north, south, 
east, and west winds, 4 but none from any other quarter, 
ihose terms of course must he understood with latitude; a 
north wind implying any wind from the northern quarter 
from north-west to north-east ; and so of the rest. Hence a 
wind between two quarters might he regarded as belonging 
to either ; for example, a wind from the south-east might bo 
spoken of as an east wind or a south wind. 

Wind* of the Itahiy Season . — The prevailing wind of the 
rainy season is from the western quarter ; the rains come 

1 Rihlicnl Researches, I. p. 431, II. j>. 324 [II. p. 00, III. p. 108], 

: Burckhanlt, Syria, p. 323. 

3 Sec especially Matth. xxiv. 31 ; Mark xiii. 27. 

4 North, I’rov. xxv. 23. South, Pa. Ixxviii. 20 ; Luke xii. 55. East, 
Pa. Ixxviii. 20 ; Ex. xiv. 21. West, Ex. x. 1!). 
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mostly from the west or west-south-west. It is true now, as 
of old, that “when ye see a cloud rise out of the west, 
straightway ye say, There comcth a shower ; and so it is.” 1 * 
It does not follow that it always rains when the west wind 
blows ; but it is true that the west is the rainy quarter, and 
that in winter a west wind seldom fails, sooner or later, to 
bring rain. Tl^s wind blows from one day to seven or eight 
days at a time, continuing through each group of rainy days. 
Sometimes the west wind itself clears away the clouds ; 
though fair weather more commonly follows a change of 
wind to the north or east. The west wind is often stormy 
and violent, and drives the rain before it with great force. 
The coldest weather usually occurs during the prevalence of 
the west wind. This wind commonly follows an east wind ; 
and is itself often succeeded by an east wind, or sometimes 
by a wind from the north. 4 

Next to the west wind, the oast wind is in winter the most 
frequent. It drives away the clouds, and brings a clear 
sky; blows sometimes one day and sometimes for several 
days, and is seldom violent. As this wind conies from the 
eastern deserts and passes over the sunken region of the 
(thor, it brings with it a temperature somewhat warmer than 
that of the west wind. 

The other wiuds of winter arc more variable. The north 
wind brings occasionally fair weather, though less commonly 
than that from the east. The wind from the south and south* 
south-west (Sirocco) is less frequent in winter, is occasion- 
ally violent, with a haze from the desert; and rarely lasts 
more than one day. Sometimes it does not even raise the 
temperaturo. 3 

Winds of Summer . — Tho most prevalent winds of summer 
aro tho north-westerly, and those from the southern quarter. 

1 Luke xii. f>4. 

9 Toblor, Dcnkbl., pp. 28-30. Biblical Rt'acarches, I. p. 420 [II. p. 07], 

Thomson, Land and Book, I. p. 131. 3 Tobler, DonkbL p. 31. 
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Tlie north-west wind or a wind from west to N.N.W. is 
a day-breeze coming from the Mediterranean, springing up 
in the morning at eight or nine o'clock, and continuing till 
about ten at night. It renders the climate of the long and 
hot summer months much more endurable, especially at 
Jerusalem and throughout the hill-country. 1 2 In 1838, re- 
turning from Petra, we had this wind, except one day, from 
the time we left the Ghor until we arrived at Nazareth ; that 
is, from June 3 to June 16, a period of fourteen successive 
days. The air was fine and mostly clear, and, although the 
mercury ranged on several days at midday from 80 ' to 06" F., 
the heat was not burdensome. Yet at Ekron, where the ther- 
mometer rose at noon to 105", and in the sun only to 10K\ this 
north-west wind, coining directly from the ncighWiring sea, 
hail the usual characteristics of a wind from the south. In 
May, 1843, this westerly wind is reported as blowing on 
eighteen days of the month at Jerusalem.* 

The most disagreeable wind of Palestine is that called by 
the Franks the Sirocco ; it comes from any point of the 
southern quarter from south-east to south-west. This name 
is obviously an Italian form for the Arabic Shurkiyeh , “east 
wind,” which is used in the same manner, and is properly 
applied to a wind from the east or south-east. But as the 
dreaded qualities of the east and south-east winds are like- 
wise often exhibited in Palestine by winds from the southern 
quarter quite around to the south-west, the name Sirocco is 
now applied to any southern wind having the like qualities. 

The main characteristics of the Sirocco are : — First. Op- 
pressive sultriness, causing great lassitude and a disinclina- 
tion for all effort, bodily or mental. Second. Great dryness, 
exhausting all moisture and closing the pores of the body ; 
producing also a withering effect upon vegetation. Third. 

1 Barclay, City of the Grout King, p. 4l>. 

2 Bibliotheca Sacra, February, 1844, p. 222. 
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Usually a hazy atmosphere, caused by the finest particles 
of sand or an impalpable dust from the deserts over which 
the wind jmihhoh. This haze imparts a peculiarly lurid and 
ghastly hue to tlio sun and sky ; and the fine dust penetrates 
the clothing and into every crevice and cranny of the houses. 
It is of course most dense in the south, and becomes gradu- 
ally thinner and less perceptible the further it advances 
towards the north. Sometimes the southerly winds have the 
heat and dryness, without the haze. It may still be said, as 
of old, “ When ye see the south wind blow, ye say, There 
will lie heat ; and it comcth to pass.” 1 

The Sirocco more commonly lasts but a single day ; but 
sometimes two or three days, and even longer. The more 
easterly Sirocco prevailed at Jerusalem in May, 1843, for ten 
days of the month. We encountered the same wind on Mount 
Tabor in June, 1838, the thermometer showing at 10 a.m. 
98 ? F., and at 2 r.M. 95° ; with a violent south-east wind, 
which in the afternoon brought up a haze. In 1848, May 6, 
the tents of the United States’ Expedition on the shore of the 
Dead Sea were thrown down by a violent gust of hot wind 
from the eastward. 2 

More frequent in Palestine is the Sirocco from tlie south 
or south-west, continuing for one day and often for more. 
We encountered it, in 1838, three times in its full strength. 
The first time was on April 11, in the southern desert, be- 
tween Elxxla and Ruhaibch. About 11 a.m. the wind sud- 
denly changed from north-east to south, and came upon us 
with violence and intense heat, until it blew a perfect tempest. 
Tho atmosphere was filled with fine dust, forming a bluish 
hazo ; tho sun was scarcely visible, his disk exhibiting only 
a dun and sickly hue, and the glow of the wind caifie upon 
our faces as from a burning oven. Often we could not see 

1 Luke xii. 55. Comp. Barclay. City of tho Gmat King, p. 51. 

3 Bibliotheca Sacra, 1. c. Biblical Researches, II. p. 352 [III. p. 212]. 
Lynch, Official Report, p. 74. 
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ten rods around ns ; and our eyes, cars, nostrils, mouths, and 
clothes, wore Riled with the sand. The thermometer at noon 
was 88° F., at 2 p.m. 7GV 

The second instance was on May 23, between TeftYili and 
Hebron. The wind had been S.W. all the morning; but 
about 11 o'clock it increased,* and became at last a violent 
tempest, bringing the dust and sand from tho desert, and 
tilling the air so as to obscure tho sun. Tho whole atmo- 
sphere becanio of a deep dun or yellowish hue. As wo 
approached the height of land a very few drops of rain fell ; 
these left upon our clothes spots of mud, as if we hud been 
spattered from a puddle. The thermometer at 10 a.m. and 
2 p.m. was 86^ ; at sunset it cleared away with a wind from 
the N.W. a 

The last instance was on May 30, in the ’Arabali, south of 
the Dead Sea. The mercury at sunrise was at GO J F., with 
a cool and pleasant wind from tlie S.W. lint by 10 o’clock 
the wind had become strong; the mercury had risen to 9G°, 
and the heat of tho sun was intolerable. At noon this wind 
was a fierce Sirocco, which brought up a dense haze, and tho 
thermometer had risen to 102°. At 2 p.m. it had sunk to 
96°; and at sunset was at 7G°, with a cool north-west wind, 
which soon cleared the atmosphere. 1 * 3 

It is not to be understood, that in such tempests there is 
in Palestine any danger of life. Yet the three here described 
were probably as violent as most of thoso which have given 
rise to the exaggerated accounts of travellers. 4 

The “ cast wind ” spoken of in tho Old Testament, so far 
as it relates to Palestine, corresponds very closely to tho 
Sirocco in its characteristics, particularly in its violence, its 
heat, dryness, and withering effect. Not improbably tho 

1 Biblical Researches, I. p. 105 [II. p. 288]. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. p, 72 [II. p, 420J. 

3 Biblical Researches, II. p. 122 [II. p. 503], 

4 Comp, Biblical Researches, I. p. 100 [I. p. 289]. 
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name was employed of old in the same general extent as is the 
modern Shurkiyeh or Sirocco . 1 2 3 

Thu other summer winds of Palestine can only be de- 
scribed as variable, both in frequency and duration. 


IV. PURITY OF Till: ATMOSPHERE. 

The splendour of the summer sun and sky of Palestine is 
very striking, and is occasioned by the usual clearness and 
purity of the atmosphere. This clearness and transparency 
are so great, that remote objects are seen with singular dis- 
tinctness ; and their actual distance seems diminished by at 
least one-lialf. Thus when we looked from Taiyibeh down 
upon the Ghdr and across to the mountains of ’Ajlun, it 
seemed as if the mountains themselves and the old fortress 
er-Rfibud were not more than an easy day’s journey distant, 
although they could not have been reached in less than two 
or three days. Li the transparency of its atmosphere, Pa- 
lestine falls little, if any, short of Greece.* 

This clearness, however, is only too often interrupted by 
the haziness brought up by the Sirocco winds, as above 
described. This continues sometimes for one day, sometimes 
for several days. Besides this, there is occasionally a kind 
of dry mist or haziness, like smoke, which renders the view 
of distant objects quite indistinct. The appearance then is 
not unlike that of the Indian summer of the United States* 

® The climate of Palestine is in general healthy, there being 
few marshes or other causes to detract from its salubrity. 
The people of the country are long lived, vigorous, and 
capable of enduring great fatigue. In the sunken valley of 

1 Violence, Psalm xlviii. 7 ; Jer. xviii. 17 ; Ezck. xxvii. 26. Withering 
effect, Ezck. xvii. 10, xix. 12 ; lira. xiii. 15. 

2 Biblical Researches, I. p. 9 [I. p. 13]. Barclay, City of the Great 
King. p. 414; 

3 Barclay, City of the Gnat King, p. 414* 
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the Jordan, where the groater heat is in itself enervating, tho 
Gliawurineh, who dwell there, have less vigour and energy 
than tho inhabitants of the hill-oouutry, and may bo called in 
comparison a foeblo race ; but thoy are not in other respects 
a sickly people. 

As of old, so now Palestine, like other oriental countries, 
is not free from the ravages of contagious diseases, nor from 
M tho jKJstilence that wolketh in darkness .” 1 * 3 The plague often 
prevails in its chief cities ; aud the Asiatic cholera did not 
pass it by * But such diseases are not indigenous ; they come 
from other lands. 

In Jerusalem, and perhaps in some of the other cities, there 
would seem to exist some local cause, operating to produce 
particular diseases. Thus in Jerusalem full one-half of the 
patients, who come under the oliservation of resident Frank 
physicians, are cases of the disease known as chills and fever, 
fever and ague, intermittent fever ; in its various forms of 
quotidian, tertian, and quartan ague or intermittent. This 
complaint is very common, and prevails more or less through- 
out the year; though it is most frequent in the beginning of 
summer after the rainy season. It spares neither rank nor 
ago ; even infants at the breast are affected as well as their 
mothers. Young children aro seen swollen and with pale 
faces, reminding one of the sickly inhabitants of the Pontine 
marshes. These fevers are at first mild, and yield readily to 
medical treatment ; but if neglected, thoy become more diffi- 
cult of cure . 1 ® 

The prevalence of this disease in the Holy City has been 
ascribed to various causes. That tho source must l>o local, 
existing within the city itself, would scorn a necessary con- 
clusion. Tho city is at an elevation of two thousand six 

1 Pb. xci. 6. 

8 See an account of the plague in Jerusalem in 1838, in Biblical 
Researches, I. pp. 248-250 [I. pp. 387-370], 

3 Toblcr, Medizinische Topograph, v. Jerus., pp. 32-35. 
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hundred feet alwve the sea, and there are no marshes near 
it. Those Frank families, also, which sometimes dwell in 
tents during summer in the neighbouring fields, escape the 
disease. It is often ascrit>ed to the poor diet and filthy 
dwellings of tho people ; but it spares just as little those who 
live in the best houses and have plenty of food. The resi- 
dent Franks do not escape. Our last visit in May, 1852, was 
at tho house of Dr. Barclay, on the eastern brow of Zion, 
where we found him and several of his family suffering from 
fever and ague. 1 Tho cause has also been sought in the 
evaporations from the pool of Hczekiah ; but it does not 
appear that those liying directly upon that pool are more 
affected than the rest of the city. Others suppose the disease 
is occasioned by the exhalations from the multitude of cis- 
terns, many of which are seldom cleansed, and when low tho 
water becomes filthy and unwholesome. Such a cause may 
indeed have its influence, esj>ecittlly late in the dry season ; 
but in the spring months, when the fever prevails most, the 
cisterns are full, and this supposed cause can have only a 
slight effect. 

May not, after all, the true source of the evil lie in the 
vast masses of rubbish accumulated upon the surface, to the 
depth in many places of forty and even eighty feet ; the re- 
sult of the frequent desolations of the city during the almost 
thirty centuries of its history? In winter these surface 
masses absorb the rain water ; and in the subsequent months 
the burning sun causes it to exhale as miasma or malaria, 
producing even at this high elevation effects similar to those 
following like causes in other lands. Various tonus of Greece, 
which occupy the sites of ancieut cities, and even Borne 
itself, are reported to exhibit analogous phenomena. 




1 Later Biblical Researches, p. 201. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GEOLOGICAL FEATURES. 

Palestine in its relations to modern geology lias been only 
partially explored. Seetzen, Russeggor, and Anderson are 
the only professional observers who have given more than a 
passing attention to the subject. Of the former we have, in 
the recently published volumes of his j. iiirnal, the daily jottings 
of the information he obtained ; in which he often enumerates 
briefly various rocks and earths ; but he presents no general 
view. The second gives in several places a general survey ; 
but enters less into particulars. Tho last, in those parts 
visited by the United States’ Expedition, made a very careful 
and minute examination of particulars ; but his general de- 
scription is likewise very brief. Schubert too was a geologist, 
but his remarks on the subject are few, and bear only upon 
his own immediate route. Burckliardt often refers to parti- 
cular geological features ; and Dr. Wilson does the same to 
a greater extent. Of all these writers, except Anderson, tho 
latest, Ritter has made use in his great work. 

What we have to give here, is of course only a very brief 
and general outline . 

I. GENERAL LIMESTONE FORMATION. 

The great masses of rock which constitute tho mountains 
of Palestine and Lebanoil, are Jura limestone; compact, hard, 
not rich in fossils, and full of caverns and grottoes. This 
rock is everywhere the basis ; on which have been deposited, 
in some parts, extensive tracts of volcanic products ; as also 
chalk and chalky limestone, magnesian limestone (dolomite), 
sandstone, conglomerate, marl, etc. etc. 
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On tho west of the Jordan and ’Arabah, the chalk forma- 
tion, which prevails through the southern desert, terminates 
with the desert ; and the Jura limestone, beginning with the 
mountains "south of Hebron, holds its course northward; 
forming the mass of the western hill-country of Carmel and 
of LcbaiJ^i. 

East #f the Jordan and ’Arabah, where around Petra large 
masses of porphyry, sandstone, and limestone lie in close 
proximity, the same Jura limestone extends northward through 
the Belka and the mountains of ’AjlCin ; and is likewise the 
basis on which rest the vast volcanic tracts of Hauran, 
Jaulan, and the Lejah. 

From Dhohcriych and Hebron northward throughout 
Judea and Samaria, the Jura formation prevails without in- 
terruption ; except that many of the heights are capped with 
strata of chalk abounding in flints ; and tracts of the same 
extend down the eastern desert to the borders of the Ghor ; 
the same also being the caso on the west of the watershed or 
summit level. Here on the west, the ravines expose little else 
than the limestones which lie beneath the chalk, or at most 
occasional banks of estuary sandstone. In the ravines of 
the eastern slope rocks of sandstone are not of uncommon 
occurrence; and the character of the limestone generally 
approaches nearer to the chalk than to the Jura. 1 2 

The hill on which Bethlehem stands is of chalk ; so too 
the Mount of Olives, as well as other heights. Flints appear 
in great profusion for some distance east of Bethlehem ; and 
a remarkable wall of them is seen just below that town.' 

Throughout Carmel and Galilee the limestone exhibits the 
same general character. East of tho watershed, along all 
tho eastern slope, basalt and other volcanic rocks ore very 
frequent, and often alternate with the limestone. 

East of tho Dead Sea and Jordan, there is far more of 

1 Russeggcr, III. pp. 246, 247. Anderson, Geological Report, p. 81. 

2 Bussogger, III. pp. 246, 247. Anderson, Geological Report, p. 172. 
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sandstone and basalt. Tho sandstone appears especially 
along tlio shore of that sea. Along tho lake of Tiberias, tho 
limestone is seen in the lower strata of the high wall of 
the eastern plateau ; and is found also in the bottoms of tho 
deep ravines, underlying the volcanic masses spread out 
ovor the surface. 1 2 The beautiful terrace of Banins m wholly 
of limestone ; and the great fountain of tho Jord^i there 
issues from beneath a limestone precipice ; but the igneous 
rocks begin near by, which form the main mass of Jebel 
Heish ; although the limestone appears also east of Banins. 8 

Magnesian Limestone or Dolomite . — In connection with 
the Jura limestone of Jerusalem and that region, occur also 
frequently large masses of dolomite. This is seen especially 
in the rocks which form the sides of caverns and grottoes. 3 

II. SANDSTONE. CONGLOMERATE. MARL. 

Sandstone — On the west of the Jordan sandstone is rare ; 
and occurs only in the ravines, as already related. 4 East of 
the Dead Sea there are extensive tracts of sandstone ; espe- 
cially around the estuaries of the Wady Mdjib (4 irnon) and 
the Zerka Ma in. 5 6 Further south, around Petra, where the 
body of the mountain is porphyry, it is capped by thick masses 
of sandstone of the most singular forms and colours." 

Conglomerate. — The conglomerates are mostly found 
along the sides of the Ghdr ; as at Has el-Feshkhah. Not 
unfrequently they appear in the Ghdr itself ; as in tho tract 
above Kurn Surtabeli. 7 

1 Thomson, Land and Book, IT. p. 39. Anderson, Geological Report, 
p. 133. 

2 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 397, 40G. Anderson, Geological 
Report, pp. 108, 109. 

3 Russcggcr, III. p. 248. 4 Sec above, p. 285. 

5 Scetzen, llcisen, II. pp. 3G4-370. Anderson, Geological Report, 

pp. 190-194 ; comp. p. 134. 

6 Biblical Researches, II. p. 125 sq. ; comp, pp, 123, 124 [II. p. 509 sq. ; 
comp. p. 506 sq.]. 

7 Anderson, Geological Report, p. 198. Ibid,, pp. 143, 145, 14G, etc. 
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Marl. — At tlio south-western part of the t)ead Sea are 
extensive tracts of marl, along with marly gypsum and chalk. 
Those lie in part back of Jcbcl Usdurn ; and arc traversed 
by the Wady s Zuwinah and Muhauwat. They are worn 
away by the ruins into conical and pyramidal hills, like a 
vast array of white tents, without vegetation, and presenting 
the features of a frightful desert. Some other like tracts 
are seen along the western coast ; and north of ’Ain el-Fesh- 
khali similar tent-like hills fill up the space between the sea 
and the western mountain . 1 * 

III. VOLCANIC TRACTS. 

West of the Ghor. — O n the west of the Ghor and ’Arabah 
no igneous rocks or volcanic products have been found be- 
tween about the parallel of ’Akabali and the neighbourhood 
of the hike of Tiberias.* 

The basalt first shows itself at Beisan, some four hours 
soutli of the hike, where a considerable tract around is 
volcanic. The ancient theatre of Beisan was wholly built of 
black basaltic stones ; as were the houses generally . 3 

Commencing again at el-’Abadiyeh, an hour south of the 
lake, volcanic rocks, alternating with the limestone, are 
spread over the surface of a large irregular district along the 
eastern slope of the hill-country, extending on the west to 
near el-Jisli, and on the north to Wady et-Teim; of which 
district Sated may be said to be the centre. The iron-gray 
basalt-lava of Tiberias represents the southerly and pre- 
dominant formation ; the variegated pumices of Dchita may 
be taken as an average specimen of the far more recent lavas 

1 Anderson, Geological Report, pp. 180, 197. Biblical Researches* 

I. p. 534. II. pp. 103, 104 [II. pp. 253, 474-470]. 

3 Anderson, Geological Report, pp. 133, 134. Biblical Researches, 
I. p. 170 [I. p. 200]. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, p. 328. Thomson, Laud and Book, II. 
p. 175. Burckhardt, Syria, p. 343. 
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of the north, wliilo at Tell el-Hniyeli, still further north-east, 
we found again a third description, of which tlio relative date 
is more difficult to assign . 1 2 

The broad tract of higher unoven land, which lies between 
.the basin of the Hiileh and the lake of Tiberias, and which, 
shelving down from the higher western hills, shuts up the 
whole Ghor, except the deep rocky chasm t)f the Jordan, is 
in the west mainly limestone. But the basalt shows itself 
in many places ; and especially along the Jordan." The 
channel and chasm of the river here, along its steep descent, 
between the lakes, are volcanic ; and the whole region on its 
eastern side is basalt . 3 Just here and nowhere else, the lavas 
of the western and eastern sides of the Glior touch each 
other. 

We have already described the manner in which Wady 
ct-Teim enters the basin of the Hiileh by six steps or offsets, 
with broad terraces between . 4 The uppermost threo of these 
terraces are volcanic ; and the steps which divide them run 
from south-west to north-east. Along the highest of these 
plateaus the upper branch of the Jordan, the Hasbany, has 
cut its way in a deep chasm through the trap rocks down to 
the lower level of the more southern plain. At one place, 
the great fountain Luweizany bursts forth from beneath tho 
strata of the underlying limestone . 6 At the bridge called 
Jisr el-Ghiijar, and for some distance below, the basalt is still 
predominant . 0 

Tell el-Kady, from which issues the middle and largest 
source of the Jordan, stands just on tho front of the lower 
volcanic terrace, and forms part of the offset. It is itself 

1 Anderson, Geological Report, p. 130. 

2 Schubert, III. p. 2*i0. Thomson, Land and Book, I. p. 401. 

3 Seetzen, lid. sen, I. p. 342, 343. Biblicul Researches, II. pp. 411, 
413 [III. pp. 304-308]. 

4 See above, p. 08. 5 Later Biblical Researches, p. 389. 

Anderson, Geological Report, p. 108. 
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volcanic ; but hero the igneous rocks cease. All north and 
north-west, as also south-west of this Tell, is basaltic ; all 
south and east* of it is limestone. The Tell is not regarded 
as a crater. 1 South-west of the Jisr el-Ghujar, a long tongue 
of land, Tell el-Haiyeh, extends into the basin of the Huleh. 
It is composed of gray green-stone ; and is a spur or con- 
tinuation of tlio ridge which bounds Wady et-Teim on the 
west. This latter ridge is likewise made up of mixed 
limestone and trap. 8 The upper fountain of the Jordan, 
near Hasbeiya, issues at the foot of a volcanic bluff. 3 

The black basaltic rocks sometimes assume singular forms, 
especially on the west of the lake of Tiberias. West of Tell 
Ilian, the ground is covered with large volcanic stones; 
among which, in spring, the rank grass shoots up luxuriantly. 
Here, too, on the tops of tho hills around, are seen clusters 
of larger black volcanic rocks ; which, standing apart, bear 
at a distance a strong resemblance to tho sites of ruined 
towns; for which indeed they have sometimes been mistaken. 
The “ stones of tho Christians,” so called, near the Kuriln 
ILittin, are of the samo kind ; and similar appearances occur 
in other parts. 4 

Extinct Craters . — Ono centro of ancient volcanic action 
on the west of the Glior, was tho region around Safed ; where 
there exist several extinct craters. Ono of these, perhaps 
tho most important, was first reported by us in 1838. It is 
situated in the middlo of a high open plain, on tho road 
from Safed to Tyre ; about an hour and a half north-westerly 
from Safed, and half an hour before reaching the village el- 
Jisli. The wholo plain is thickly covered with volcanic 
stoneg ; and the crater is surrounded by heaps of black stones 
and lava. It is an oval basin, towards four hundred Jfect 

1 Litter Biblical Researches, pp. 301, 303. Anderson, Geological 

Report, p. 10S. 2 Anderson, Geological Report, p. 108. 

Liter Biblical Researches, p. 378. 

4 Liter Biblical Researches, pp. 340, 347 ; comp. p. 342. 
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long by perhaps one hundred and twenty feet broad, and 
some forty feet deep. Tlio sides aro shelving, but steep and 
rugged, obviously composed of lava. Near tho bottom the 
tops of polygonal columns are quite visible. The basin is 
usually partially filled with water ; and is known as Birket 
el-Jish. 1 

Two other like craters were found by Dr. Anderson in the 
vicinity. One, a mile or two east of Birket el- Jish and north 
of Teitebeh, is like the former in all respects, and about as 
large : not a stone appears which is not volcanic. Between 
this spot and Dehita is a third crater or Birkch, smaller than 
the other two ; but marked in like manner with blocks of 
lava. 2 The same explorer mentions also three other Birkelis 
north of Dclata, in the midst of a volcanic tract ; but does 
not indicate whether they were once craters. 3 

East of the Ghor. — Passing now beyond the Ghor, wo 
find on the east of the Hfdeh and the lake of Tiberias a volcanic 
region of far greater extent ; embracing vast plains and lofty 
mountains ; and varying from the richest fertility to the 
wildest confusion and desolation. 

The great fountain at Banins, as we have seen, issues from 
beneath a precipice of limestone. But the volcanic rocks 
begin immediately ; and rise throughout .1 ebel Ileish, forming 
the main masses of that mountain. On the high plateau 
along its toj> is situated Lake Pliiala, an ancient crater. The 
line of conical Tells which extend along this plateau towards 
tho south, are in like manner all volcanic. The loftiest is 
Tell Abu Nida, south of Pliiala, rising about four thousand 
one hundred feet above the sea, and nine hundred feet above 
the adjacent plateau, having a deep crater thickly wp<xlcd 
with oak-trees. The adjacent Tell ’Emm is nearly as high, 

1 Biblical Researches, II. p. 444 [III. p. 3C7], Anderson, Geological 
Report, pp. 128, 120. 

2 Anderson, Geological Report, p. 120. 

3 Anderson, Geological Report, p. 1 29. 
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and also has a crater. The southernmost of this line of 
Tolls is Tell el-Fcras. 1 

Between the Hilleh and the lake of Tiberias, the whole 
Chor, as we have seen, is blocked up with basalt; through 
which the Jordan, in its narrow chasm, rushes down to the 
level of the lower lake. The tract on the east is all basalt, 
and is strictly still a part of Jebel Heish. 

Along tho eastern shore of the lake of Tiberias, in the 
wall that rises from tho lake to the high plateau above, the 
lower strata are everywhere limestone; but all above is of 
basalt. The volcanic formation extends south as far as to the 
river Hicromax and beyond. The chasm of that river is cut 
deep through the volcanic rocks ; but the mountain of Gadara 
(Uni Eeis), an hour further south, is of limestone.* 

The whole tract thus far described, the high plateau of 
Jaulan, is everywhere from two thousand to three thousand 
feet above the sea. Of course the descent towards the lake 
of Tiberias is great ; and the volcanic formation is of great 
thickness. “ This immense volcanic field consists everywhere 
of irregular heaps of amorphous lava and disintegrating 
scoriae, with gigantic mounds of globular basalt, which in a 
few localities shows a tenddhey to separate into rudely-shaped 
columns.” * 

Eastward of Jebel Heish and the lake of Tiberias, and 
extending to the eastern desert, lies the great region now 
known as Iluuran. It covers a much larger surface than the 
ajicicnt Hauran or Auranitis ; which strictly occupied only 
its southern part. The modern Hauran is regarded by the 
natives as consisting of three parts; namely, en-Nukrah or 
tho great plain, extending through tho whole length, and 

1 Piirgcns, in Bcrl. Zcitschr. fur Erdk., Nov. 18(50, IX. pp. 405, 400. 
Thomson, Land and book, II. pp. 1(5, 17. 

2 Thomson, Land and Book, II. p. 30. Burckliardt, Syria, pp. 271, 
273. Seotzen, Koisen, I. p. 3(58. 

3 Thomson, Land and Book, II. p. 39. 

u 2 
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reaching to the base of the mountain ; el-Lcjah in the north- 
east; and the mountain, Jebel Haurdn , on tho East. This 
great region is wholly volcanic . 1 Between tho Nukrali and 
Jebel Hoish, in tho north, is tho narrow district of el-Jcidftr, 
the ancient Iturea , also volcanic. 

The plain of Haurfin, en-Nhbah , has a gentle undulating 
surface, with a strong slope towards tho west; is arable 
throughout, with tho exception of occasional tracts of volcanic 
stones; and is, in general, very fertile. With tho rest of 
Haurfin, it is the granary of Damascus ; nothing but grain is 
cultivated. Hardly a tree or shrub is anywhere to bo seen. 
Scattered throughout the plain are low mounds of basalt, on 
which the villages are usually situated. Higher isolated 
conical Tells of the same character are not infrequent. Tho 
fertility of the region is owing to the nature of the soil ; 
which, as in other volcanic countries, is composed of disin- 
tegrated lava, forming a reddish brown loam of great fertility. 
This soil, known as the Haurfin loam, is celebrated throughout 
Syria . 2 

The Lejah is a singular district of volcanic rocks. It is of 
an oval form, about twenty-five miles long from north to 
south, by about fifteen miles broad It is skirted on the east 
by Wady Liwa, a watercourse from tho mountain running 
north to the southernmost of the Damascus lakes. Tho tract 
immediately surrounding the Lejah and forming its border, 
is called by the Arabs clrLnhf, “ the coverings.” The outer 
Lejah is a level country, with a stony soil, covered with 
heaps of rocks ; among which are interspersed small patches 
of meadow, Tho inner Lejah is a labyrinth of rocks; 
through which the Arabs alone have the clew. Some of the 
rocks aro twenty feet high ; and the country is full of clefts 

1 E. Smith in Biblical Researches, 1841, IIF. App„ p. 150. 

2 E. Smith in Biblical Researches, 1841, Til, App., p. 150. Scctzen, 
Roisen, I. p. 132; comp, pp. 45, 47. Wotzstoin, in Zeitsclir. fur allg. 
Erdk, 1850, Sept., pp. 147, 148. Lyell, Elements of Geology, p. 00. 
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and Wadys. Trees grow here in great numbers among the 
roeks ; the oak and the Butm being the most common. There 
are no springs in any part of this rocky district. 

“ In the interior parts of the Lejah the rocks are in many 
places cleft asunder, so that the whole hill appears shivered 
and in the act of falling down. The layers are generally 
horizontal, from six to eight feet or more in thickness ; some- 
times covering the hills, and inclining to their curve, as 
appears from the fissures, which often traverse the rock from 
top to bottom.” The rock is everywhere hard black basalt, 
filled with little pits and protuberances like air bubbles ; and 
limits a sharp metallic sound when struck. It is much used 
for the millstones of the country. Only two conical Tells, 
like those in the great plain, are seen in the Lejah, rising to 
the height of three or four hundred feet, — Tell Amara and 
Tell Suineid. These physical features of the Lejah have 
rendered it a secure retreat for robbers and outlaws from the 
earliest times until the present day. The military prowess 
of Ibrahim Pasha was taxed in vain to subdue it. 1 2 

The mountain, Jebel Hauran, lies mainly east of the plain ; 
and the great body of it is everywhere volcanic. Especially 
the high plateau, on which rise the loftiest summits, as the 
lvuleib and others, several of them with extinct craters, con- 
sists of a compact basalt with few traces of decomposition. 
Near the southern end, also, at Sulkhad, the hill on which 
the castlo stands is composed of alternate layers of the 
common block tuff of the country, and of a very porous deep- 
red pumice-stone. Tho soil is the reddish brown loom of 
the region, and very fertile* 

Eastward of the mountain and of tho Lejah lies the desert ; 

1 Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 110, 112, 113. Porters Damascus, II. 
pp. 48, 240, Handbook, pp. 409, 504, 500. Wetzstoin, in Zeitsclir. fur 
nllg. Erdk., 1859, Sept., pp. 130, 137. 

2 Diirgens, in Zeitschr. fur allg. Erdk., 1860, Dec., p. 408. Bhrck- 
hardt, Syria, pp. 102, 105. 
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but it is a desert of the most extraordinary and frightful 
character, being wholly and strangely volcanic. The extent 
of this volcanic desert tract, so far as known, is perhaps one 
hundred miles or more in length from south to north, lying 
between Lat. 3 2° and 34' N. The breadth may bo from 
sixty to seventy miles. The northern portion, situated east 
of the Damascus lakes, does not of course fall within the 
limits of Palestine proper. 1 2 3 The southern portion, on tho 
east anti south-east of the mountain, is known as cl-Ilarrah. 
It is an undulating plain, thickly strewed with volcanic rocks 
and stones, so that it is difficult for animals to find their way. 
It can never be cultivated; yet in the rainy season herbage 
springs up among the stones, which affords pasturage for tho 
flocks of the Bedawiu. In several places inscriptions are 
found upon these scattered blocks, some in known characters, 
and others in unknown* 

Tho middle point of this great volcanic district is the Safa, 
on the north and west of tho Harrali. This is a tract fifteen 
or twenty miles long by as much in breadth, a mere plateau 
or mountain of lava, the surface exhibiting the most ragged 
and fantastic forms, upheaved, blistered, riven, corrugated, 
jagged, with many deep pits and rents, and impassable for 
man or beast. Various volcanic cones are seen in it, as also 
in the more northern portion of the district; the ancient 
sources of this flood of fire. Among these more northern 
cones aro the Tellfd (including Tell Diikwch), which are 
seen from Damascus upon the eastern horizon.® 

On the south-east of the Safa, between it and the Harrah, 
lies a depressed strip of fertile land, an oasis or plain, somo 
five miles broad by seven or eight long, known as er-Ruhbeh. 
Here the waters collect in the rainy season and form a lake 

1 Wetzstein, in Zeitsehr. fur allg. Erdk., 1859, Sept., pp. 113, 114. 

2 Wetzstein, in Zeitsehr. fur allg. Erdk., 1859, Sept., pp. 126, 174. 

3 Wetzstein, in Zeitsehr. fur allg. Erdk., 1859, Sept., j>p. 114-125. 
Later Biblical Researches, pp, 445, 446, 470. 
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in the northern part, which dries up in summer. This fine 
tract is inhabited by the Bedawtn . 1 

Tho two singular regions of volcanic rocks now described, 
the Lejah in tho wost and the Safa with the Harrah in tho 
east, correspond vory aptly, os suggested by Wetzstcin, to the 
two Trarhones (ol dvn Tpa^wyir) of Strabo; which he places 
in the south or south-east of Damascus.* These havo usually 
been regarded, on mere conjecture, as two mountains ; because 
tho easternmost of tho two “ rough*’ tracts had become 
utterly unknown to scholars. The Lejah, without doubt, 
was comprised in ancient Trachonitis ; and gave name to the 
district. 

iteturning to tho borders of tho Ghor, we find the igneous 
rocks terminating, as wo have described, just south of the 
Hicromux ; and thence the limestone running on south through 
all Jebel ’Ajlun and tho Belka. But along the north-eastern 
coast of the Dead Sea, north of the Zerka Main, there are 
blocks of basalt in great numbers, as also various kinds of 
lava and pumice-stone . 8 Near tho south-eastern extremity of 
the same sea, the narrow tract along the shore, according to 
Irby and Mangles, is strewn “ with innumerable fragments 
of red and gray granite ; gray, red, and black porphyry ; 
serpentine stone; beautiful black basalt; breccia, etc .” 4 
These would seem to be fragments from tho mountain above. 
Still further south, around Petra, as we know, the whole 
body of tho mountain is porphyry; above which lies the 
singular sandstone formation of that region; while further 
back are seen still higher hills of limestone . 5 

Besides the great volcanic tract in north-eastern Pales- 

1 Wotzstcin, in Zeitsehr. fiir alls?. Erdk., 1S59, Sept., p. 138. 

2 Stmbo, 17. 2. 16, 20, pp. 755, 750. Wetzstcin, in Zeitsehr. fur 
nlljr. Knlk., 1859, Sept., p. 144. 

3 FVetzen, Rciscn, II. p. 3G9. Anderson, Geological Report, pp. 

194, 197. 4 Irby and Mangles. 1847, p. 109. 

5 Biblical Researches, II. pp. 123, 124, 128, 129 sq. [II. pp. 506, 507, 
514 8q.]. 
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tine, above described, tliero oxists anothor sife more exten- 
sive in northern Syria. It includes the northern end of 
Lebanon and of the Buka a, with the region of Hums and 
Hamah; extends to the sea near Tortosa, embracing most 
of the mountains of the Nusairiyoh; and, taking in Antioch 
and Aleppo in the north, reaches to the Euphrates or 
beyond. 1 2 


IV. EARTHQUAKES. 

Like other countries in which volcanic formations exist, 
Palestine is subject to earthquakes. So far, however, as they 
are recorded in history, they have been less frequent and less 
destructive in Palestine proper, than in the great volcanic 
region of northern Syria ; where large cities, like Antioch, 
Aleppo, Ba'albck, and others, have been repeatedly over- 
thrown by them. 

In the sublime imagery with which the Hebrew poets sur- 
round the appearance of Jehovah in behalf of bis people, the 
earthquake holds a prominent place : “ Then the earth shook 
and trembled ; the foundations of the hills moved and w T ere 
shaken, because He was wroth.”* 

In Scripture only four earthquakes arc definitely recorded. 
The first was in connection with the appearance of God to 
the prophet Elijah in mount Horeb; a miraculous accom- 
paniment of the divine manifestation. 3 The second took 
place during the reign of King Uzziali, under whom Amos 
prophesied ; and his prophecy was uttered “ two years before 
the earthquake.” The date of the latter was therefore about 
b.c. 785. It was apparently a great earthquake ; for tlireo 
hundred years later and after tho exile, the prophet Zeclia- 
riah refers to it as an epoch of terror and flight. 4 The re- 

1 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 540, 542, 557-559. W. M. Thomson, 
in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 472. See also Appendix. 

2 Fa. xviii. 7; comp. Ps. lxviii. 8; Nah. i. 5, 6; Hal), iii. 10. 

8 1 Kings xix. 11, 12 ; comp. vcr. 8. 4 Amos i. 1 ; Zcch. xiv. 5. 
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* 

cord of tho other two earthquakes is in the New Testament ; 
they occurred one at the death, the other at the resurrection, 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. The former was the most violent 
and remarkable ; tho rocks wore rent, throwing open rock- 
liown sepulchres ; and for six hours preceding it, darkness 
had covered the land, — a not unfrequent accompaniment of 
earthquakes. 1 2 Tho other, at the resurrection of our Lord, 
is mentioned only by Matthew. 8 But it obviously lay in the 
minds of tho sacred writers, that both these convulsions of 
nature wore miraculous attestations to the dignity and majesty 
of tho Son of God. 

Another violent earthquake in Judea is mentioned by 
Josephus, about the time of the battle of Actium, n.c. 31; 
about ten thousand persons are said to have been killed by 
the fall of houses ; but the army encamped in tents received 
no damage. 3 Jerome relates, that in his childhood the city 
of Ar Moab (Areopolis) was overthrown by a great earth- 
quake. The date is uncertain; since the birth of Jerome 
is variously assigned to a.d. 329, 331, and 340. The refer- 
ence may perhaps be to the extensive earthquake of a.d. 
312, by which several oriental cities were destroyed. 4 5 6 * In 
a.d. 672, Gaza and Askalon, with the adjacent places as far 
as Kamleli, suffered from the shocks of an earthquake. 4 

Of the ten destructive earthquakes which desolated An- 
tioch during the eight centuries ending with the sixth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, none are recorded in any connection 
with Palestine* 

1 Mntth. xxvii. 51, 54 ; comp. Mark xv. 38 ; Luke xxiii. 45. Matth. 
xxvii. 45 ; Mark xv. 33 ; Luke xxiii. 44 ; comp. Ps. xviii. 9. 1 1. 

2 Mntth. xxviii. 2. 3 Joseph. Antiq., 15. 5. 2. 

4 Hieron. in Is. xv. 1, in mea infant ia. Belaud, Palaestina, p. 578. 

Hitter, Erdkuude, XV. p. 1215. 

5 Hitter, Erdkunde, XVI. pp. G4, 70. 

6 O. Muller, Autiq., Antioch, pp. 14-17. Ritter, Erdkunde, XVII. 

2. p. 1156. 
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Tho terrible earthquakes mentioned in history, as having 
devastated northern Syria during tho middle ages and in 
more modem times, extended, some of them, into Palestine ; 
and the shocks of many of them may not improbably have 
been felt there, though no special damage was caused by 
them. Thus the earthquake of a.d. 1170, which was ho 
destructive to Antioch and Baalbek, and various other cities, 
left Palestine unharmed. 1 * 3 That which occurred in May, 
a.d. 1202, described by Abdallatif, ravaged not only all 
Syria, but extended throughout Haurtin and Galilee, causing 
the destruction of Banins, 'Akku, and Niibulus ; while Jeru- 
salem received very little damage. 51 So in a.d. 17B0, the 
violent earthquake which overthrew several of the massive 
columns in Baalbek, and caused the death of several thousand 
persons in the great valley cl-Bukua, appears hardly to have 
extended to Palestine. 8 

In the present century an earthquake occurred in 1831, 
which shook Jerusalem, injured the chapel of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem, and was followed by the appearance of asphal- 
tum floating in the Dead Sea. 4 One of the most fearful 
earthquakes ever known in Palestine took place Jan. 1, 1837, 
of which Safed would seem to have been the central point. 
That town was wholly destroyed, and about four thousand 
of the inhabitants perished. The walls of Tiberias and 
many houses were thrown down., and seven hundred of the 
inhabitants killed; several of tho neighbouring towns and 
villages were injured more or loss, Nazareth among tho rest ; 
and the shocks were felt as far as Bethlehem and Hebron, 

1 Will. Tyr., 20. 19. Wilkcn, Gcschichte der Krcuzziigc, III. 2. p. 
134. Later Biblical Researches, p. 525. 

* Abdallatif, Relation de l’Egypte, par do Sacy, pp. 414-418. Later 
Biblical Researches, p. 94. 

3 Volney, Voyage en Syrie, I. p. 270. Later Biblical Researches, 

p. 527. 4 Biblical Researches, I. p. 518 [II. p. 229], 
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where-, however, no great damage was done. A very large 
mass of ssphaltum was afterwards found floating in the Dead 
Sea. 1 

It appears that amid all the terrific earthquakes with 
which Syria has been afflicted for so many centuries, the 
city of Jerusalem has been comparatively spared ; in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of its position and distance from the vol- 
canic regions. The same holds true, also, of the city of 
Damascus. 

1 Biblical Researches, II. p. 423 and note [III. pp. 322, 323, and 
note]. Ibid, II. p. 381 [III. p. 254]. Ritter, Erdkunde, XVI. pp. 210, 
287, 749. Biblical Researches, I. p. 518 [II. p. 229]. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

The Author intended to complete this Chapter by some instructive 
remarks on Caverns, Minerals , , and Soils; and to add two other 
Chapters on the Vegetable and the Animal features of the Holy 
Land. An operation on the eye interrupted him, and he never 
resumed this work afterwards. 

In respect to the first subjects the Works mentioned in the notes 
of this Geological Chapter, and principally the Author’s own Works, 
may be referred to ; in respect to the last, the Note at the end of 
the Appendix. 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


The following description of the Syrian Coast was the commence- 
ment of the author’s large work on Biblical Geography alter his 
first plan (see Preface). It was written before Ids second journey to 
the East, the results of which were his Later Biblical Researches in 
Palestine and the adjacent regions. There is no doubt that on 
resuming his work on Biblical Geography, upon a somewhat dif- 
ferent plan, and beginning with Palestine as the very nucleus of the 
Centra 1 Reyfon % the following pages, with additions and improve- 
ments from the author’s hand, would have formed the second part 
of his work, and have followed immediately the description of 
Palestine. The editor, in producing this valuable fragment in its 
existing form, has been careful to add the necessary references to 
the Later Biblical Researches of the author, which are partially 
devoted to the Lebanon and the surrounding country. 


Tii. R. 



TIIE SYRIAN COAST, 

EXTENDING FROM ASIA MINOR TO THE RED SEA. 


The general features of this region may bo thus specified : 
A double range of parallel mountains, in part lofty, running 
longitudinally and with few interruptions throughout the 
whole extent ; between these, for nearly the whole distance, 
a deep longitudinal valley or trough, in which rivers run in 
opposite directions, or spread out into lakes; the southern 
portion being partly a desert and partly occupied by the 
waters of the lied Sea ; while along the outer bases of the 
mountains are narrow plains, skirted on one side by the 
Mediterranean, and on the other by the Arabian desert. 
The mountains are a branch thrown off nearly at right 
angles towards the south, from the great chain of Mount 
Taurus in Asia Minor. 

In the north wo have, first, Mount Amanus, a lofty spur 
of Taurus, which, after enclosing in its fork the north- 
eastern corner of the Mediterranean or Bay of Issus, extends 
south ward along the coast to the Orontes ; where that river, 
turning westward from its former course, breaks through 
tho mountains to the sea. Next comes the broad valley of 
tlio Orontes, with Mount Casius and its prolongations on 
the west, and other lesser ranges of mountains on the east. 
Then follows the more imposing valley of tho Leontcs, tho 
modern Buka a, shut in by the tow r ering ridges of Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon with Hermon ; tho various peaks of which 
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rise to an elevation of nine or ton thousand feet. Here is 
tho loftiest portion of tho whole region. 

To this succeeds the longer and lower valley of the Jordan 
with its three lakes, extending also l>eyond the Dead Sou, 
but without streams, quite to the Red Sea, where it forms 
the Gulf of ’Akabah. Tho mountains which enclose this 
latter valley are lower prolongations of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, sometimes spreading out into plateaus of table- 
land, and again rising into higher tracts, like Mount Gilead 
on the east, and the country around Hebron on tho west. 
The western range, at its southern extremity, expands into 
the broken ridges and lofty groups of Sinai, some of which 
have an elevation of more than eight thousand feet. 

The whole tract thus described lies between Lat. 27° 45' 
N., and Lat. 36^ 55' N. It thus has a length of about fire 
hundred and fifty geographical miles, while its average 
breadth, between tho sea and the desert, is not more than 
about seventy-five miles. The northern and southern ex- 
tremities of the coast are nearly in Long. 30° and 34° E. 
from Greenwich ; so that the general direction of the region 
is not far from N.N.E. to S.S.W. 

If we regard this long narrow region as divided into three 
parts by two parallels of latitude, — one drawn from near 
Tyre through the lower sources of the Jordan, and the other 
at a short distance south of the Dead Sea,— then the northern 
portion comprehends Syria Proper, including Phenicia ; the 
middle portion embraces all tho Holy Land, from Dan to 
Beersheba; and the southern portion takes in on tho cast 
Arabia Pctraea (except Moab), and on the west tho desert 
and peninsula of Mount Sinai. We follow this order. 



SYRIA PROPER, 

INCLUDING ANCIENT ITIENICIA. 


This country, as we have seen, forms the northern portion 
of the region of the Syrian coast, adjacent to Asia Minor, 
and is bounded on the south very nearly by a parallel of 
latitude drawn through the sources of the Jordan at Banias. 
Its length is thus about two hundred and twenty miles. The 
breadth varies, being at Antioch about eighty miles, and at 
Damascus about sixty miles. Opposite to the" north-east 
corner of the Mediterranean is the great western bend of the 
Euphrates, where that river approaches nearest to this sea. 
The interval between is about ninety miles. 


I. SURFACE : MOUNTAINS, VALLEYS, PLAINS. 

The physical features of this land divide it naturally into 
three portions, nainfely, the tract north of the Orontes, the 
valley of the Orontes, and the valley of the Leontes. 

Tlio first or northern tract is about forty-five miles in 
length. Its main feature is the single range of Mount 
Amanus , the general elevation of which is given at five 
thousand to six thousand feet. Its southern part, towards 
the mouth of the Orontes, boro the name of Mount Pierius , 
throwing out a largo promontory on the coast north of 
Seleucia. On these mountains aro extensive forests. Two 
colobrated passes break through the ridge of Amanus, called 
gates (Pyl ric), namely, the Pylao of Amanus, so called, north 

x 
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of Issus, and the Pylae of Syria, south of Aloxaudria (Iskan- 
darun), at Beilfui. This latter pass is the usual road lietween 
Antioch and Alexandria. 1 The plain alolig the coast is quite 
narrow. It is interrupted by the promontory from Mount 
Pierius, and also by spurs running down to the sea north of 
Alexandria. Here is another Celebrated pass along the 
shore, called the Pylae of Syria-Cilicia. 

Adjacent to Mount Amanus on the east is a low district or 
valley drained by the Kara Su (Black Water); beyond which 
the country is hilly, but not unfertile, as far as to the hollow 
of the ancient Chains, the stream on which Aleppo is situated. 
This tract has a medium elevation of live hundred to six 
hundred feet above the sea. Beyond the Chains th«‘ country 
is undulating and tolerably fertile quite to* tlie Euphrates, 
with a medium height above the sea of about twelve hundred 
feet. The level of the Euphrates at Bir is six hundred aud 
twenty-eight feet above the Mediterranean* 

The second or middle tract extends from Antioch to the 
plain north of Lebanon, about eighty-five miles in length. 
South of the Orontes, on the coast, Mount 'Cantus forms a 
lofty promontory. The elevation of its pyramidal summit is 
given at five thousand three hundred and forty-one feet ; 3 it 
is now called Jcbel Akra. Its lower ridges stretch towards 
the east along the lower valley of the Orontes, and connect 
with another southern range, perhaps Jhe Anti-Casius of 
antiquity. This latter extends southward in various ridges 
and with many defiles quite to the plain by Lebanon, where 
its ridges terminate in steep wooded hills. One of these is 
now surmounted by the imposing fortress el-Husn, formerly 
known as Husn-el Akrful, or castle of the Kurds. 4 The 

1 Chesncy in Journal of tlio Royal Geographical S(x»iety, 1 8:57, pp. 414, 
415. Pocookc, II. pp. 174, 175. Niebuhr, ltdseb. III. p. 18. Kieperts 
Map of Asia Minor, 184G. 

u Chesney in Jour, of tho It. tiengr. Soc., 18537, pp. 41(5, 419. llittcr, 
X. pp. 954, 1029. 8 Ainsworth's Itisoarelios in Assyria, etc., p. 305. 

4 Abulfcda, Tab. Syr., p. 102, liurckkardt, Sjria, p. 158. 
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ancient name of this mountainous chain is lost, except 
perhaps at tho southern end, where it seems to correspond 
to the Mon» Bargylits of Pliny . 1 It is now called Jebcl en 
Nusairfyeh, from tho people of that name who inhabit it, an 
heretical sect of Muhammerlan origin.* 

This range, especially in the northern part, is richly 
wooded with pine, oak, and various other kinds of trees. The 
main body of the mountains is chalky limestone with flint. t 
In the. southern parts there is much trap rock ; and towards 
the north and around Mount Casius there is also found 
serpentine, talc, and sandstone . 3 Eastward of this chain, 
and parallel to it, is another, irregular range of mountains, 
extending from near the bend of the Orontes to some dis- 
tance south of Ilamah ; 4 the ancient name of which is 
also lost. The northern 'part is now called Jebel Iiiha, 
from a village upon it ; further south it takes various local 
names. 

Between these two ranges stretches the noble valley or 
plain of the Orontes, now called el-Ghftb. Its breadth is 
about five miles in the southern part, but lessens towards 
the north. The river flows near the foot of the western 
mountains, where it forms numerous marshes. Burckliardt 
speaks of this as a beautiful valley, which he could compare 
only to the Buka a between the two Lebanons ; but the Ghab 
has the great advantage of being abundantly watered . 5 In 
tht) parallel of Antioch the mountains disappear, and a vast 
plain opens towards tho cast and north, while the valley 
with the river, sweeping around the northern end of the 
western chain, continues towards tho south-west quite to the 
sea. Below Antioch the valley contracts and is skirted by 
precipices ; but it again opens towards tho sea into a broad 

1 Pliny, Hist. Nat., 5, 17. Pocooke, II. p. 204. 

2 Liter Rihlical Researches, pp. 800, 557. 

3 Irby and Mangles, p. 224 sq. AV. M. Thomson in Missionary Herald, 

1841, p. 284. Russegger, I. p. 448. * Rurckhardt, Syria, p. 14$. 

6 Rurckhardt, Syria, pp. 184, 180. 
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plain. The scenery of this portion of the valley is de- 
scribed as Ionian tic and very beautiful . 1 

The narrow plain along tho coast begins on tho south of 
Mount Casius, not far north of Laodicea, and reaches to 
Tripoli. Towards the southern end of the mountains of 
the Musairiyeh and north of Lebanon, it becomes broad and 
extensive, and is known as the plain of ’Akkar ( J (in ’Akkfir), 
or simply Junia. From it there extends up towards tho 
south-east, between the northern mountains and Lebanon, 
an arm of some width; which is described as connecting 
beyond the mountains with the northern part of tho great 
valley of the Buka’a. This latter here spreads out on the 
north of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon into rich plains towards 
Hums and Hamah, forming a boundless tract of level country, 
which gradually loses itself in the eastern desert. 8 The 
region stretching from Aleppo towards the south, is mostly 
an undulating and sometimes rugged desert, now inhabited 
by nomadic Arabs ; but affording frequent traces of ancient 
towns and villages. 

Of all the mountains and valleys thus far described, none 
are mentioned in Scripture. But in the third or southern 
tract, which includes the district of Lebanon, we tread on 
Scripture ground. It extends from the plain just described 
on the north of Lebanon to the sources of the Jordan at 
Baniiis, a distance of about ninety miles. Within these 
limits lie the two great ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
so prominent in Scripture, rising up from the plain on tho 
north, and running nearly parallel to each other through 
their whole extent. The two ranges, however, have each a 
distinct and different character. The former has its highest 

1 Irby and Mangles, p. 225. Russogger, I. p. 303. See the author's 
description of this valley after he had seen it himself, Later Biblind 
Researches, p. 548 sq. 

2 Biblical Researches, III., first edition, App., p. 181. Burcklmrdt, 
Syria, p. ICO. Poeocke, II. p. 204. Buckingham, Arab Tr., pp. 405, 
503. O. v. Richter, p. 203. 
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summits in the north, and gradually declines towards the 
south ; the latter is lower in the north, hut terminates in 
the south in the towering peaks of Hermon . 1 

Tho range of Lebanon rises from the north, at first 
gradually, and then more boldly, into a lofty central ridge, 
mostly barren, which forms (so to speak) the spine of the 
whole mountain. From this high ridge, the eastern declivity, 
towards the Biika’a, is steep, with few streams, and mostly 
without tillage or inhabitants . 2 The western declivity, on 
the contrary, is longer and more gradual; forming indeed 
below the main ridge an elevated slope of hills, deep valleys, 
and open tracts, mostly fit for cultivation, watered by. many 
streams, and at the present day teeming with the frequent 
villages of a thrift y population. Next the sea this lower 
region sinks down more steeply ; so tliat, to one looking up 
from below, the whole mountain-side appears as if composed 
only of immense rugged masses of naked, whitish rock, 
severed by deep wild ravines running down precipitously to 
the plain. This whitish appearance of the mountain as the 
light is reflected from its rocky surface, sufficiently accounts 
for the ancient name “ Lebanon,” signifying in Hebrew the 
“ White Mountain.” The name was not derived from its 
snows ; for, in summer, snow is found only in high sheltered 
places not visible from below ; so that the summits are not 
whitened by it. The mountain still bears among the Arabs 
the general name of Jebel Libnan; while its various parts 
are known among the inhabitants by different local appel- 
lations. 

The loftier summits of Lebanon rise along the high central 
ridge; which, in the intervals, presents not very uneven 
tracts of table-land, covered with a scanty pasturage. Tho 

1 Later Biblical Boson relics, pp. 48, 50. 

2 Biblical Bescnrolies, III., first edition, App., p. 140. Six* a descrip- 
tion of tho eastern declivity in Later Biblical Ilesearches, pp. 421, 530, 
54G-548. 
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northern portion of tho mountain is now called Jobel ’Akkar. 
Tho northernmost peak rises south-east of Tripoli, and is 
known on the coast as Jebel MukhnuiL 1 Its elevation is 
given at eight thousand four hundred Paris feet* Then 
follows, after a long interval, Jebel Sunnin, north of east 
from Beirrtt, generally regarded as tho highest point of 
Lebanon. The usual estimate of its elevation is from nine 
thousand to ten thousand feet. In the ravines around both 
these summits, snow is found during the whole summer ; and 
from Sunnin it is carried away on mules to supply Beirut 
with a luxury. A few miles further south is Jebel Keneiseli, 
a lower siumnit, just north of the pass el-Mughitbeli on the 
road from Beirut to Damascus . 3 

From this point southward the highest part of the moun- 
tain forms again a singlo uniform ridge nearly to Jezzin, 
where it becomes broader, and is broken up into irregular 
peaks and ridges. In this part it bears different local names. 
Opposite to Kefr Hunch it takes the name of Jebel liihaii, 
from a village further south ; and the ridge, as such, finally 
terminates at the river Litany, where it flows in a western 
course between the bridges of Burghuz and Khurdcla. The 
whole southern part of Lebanon is sometimes also called 
Jebel ed-Deruz, Mountain of the Druzes, as being the chief 
residence of that singular people. 

On the western Lebanon, below the central ridge, the 
larger streams are t generally formed by several tributaries, 
coining from deep valleys or ravines. Indeed, the valleys 
of all this region have in general a uniform character. 

1 E. Smith, M a. Later Biblical Researches, p. 593 sq. 

a Kussegger, I. p. 717. 

3 Later Biblical Researches : “ Tlic first, d-Keiiiseh is marked by 
IVtermann at 7245 feet. Stimuli, according to Marshal Marinont, is 
about 8300 English feet. One summit above tho cedars, Fum el-Miztib, 
was found by Dr. Do Forest in 1853 to he 9135 fee t high. Another 
adjacent peak, Dakar el-Khtidib, was estimated by him as at least 
175 feet higher ; in all 9310 feet. This is the highest point of Lebanon. 1 ' 
j). 547; see also pp. 15, 489, 494 . — Ed. 
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Except at their heads, where they are shallow and sometimes 
form basins of fertile laud, they are mostly of great depth ; 
their sides rising up as mountains, and being marked by 
regular features. From the bottom there is first an acclivity; 
then, usually about halfway up, there is a precipice; and 
above this precipice the ascent becomes more gradual. 
Along it villages are built (as also below the precipice), and 
it connects itself without interruption with the arable land 
above. In the northern part of the mountain, the course of 
these valleys to the sea is nortli-west. In the middle part, 
north of the Damascus-road, they descend towards the west 
and south-west. South of that road they run first south, and 
then west, to the sea. Thus the valley of the Awaly, the 
ancient Eostrenus, begins near the Damascus-road, and 
takes its course south to the vicinity of Jezzin ; separating 
the western tract of the mountain from the high ridge, and 
forming thus two parallel ranges. Then, turning west 
almost at a right angle, it breaks its way as a deep alluvial 
valley down to the sea near Sidon. The higher portion of 
western Lebanon may be said to terminate here; its pro- 
longation on the south of the Awaly being lower and consti- 
tuting the broad tract of table-land which extends beyond 
Tyre, and goes to form the hills of Galilee . 1 

The rock of which Lebanon is composed is the Jura lime- 
stone, with petrifactions of muscles and fish to the height of 
three thousand feet . 8 East of Beirut, high up on the side 

1 In this description of Lebanon the main features are derived from a 
manuscript journal of Rev. E. Smith, who resided for years on the 
mountain, and traversed every part of it. Comp. Burcklmrdt, Syria, 
p. 19. [A few years after writing this, the author had occasion to con- 
vince himself, by personal investigation, of the correctness of this 
description, and to add the results of Lis own faamination of the 
locality. See Later Biblical Researches, pp. 14, 3(3, 37, 42, 530, 547 sq., 
G24 sq. — En.] 

s Humlmldt on Ehrenberg and Ilampricht’s Journeys in Abhnml- 
limgen der Berl. Acad., 1846, p. 131. Burcklmrdt, p. 19. See also 
Cedreuus and Glycus, quoted by Reland, Palaestina, p. 321. 
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of the mountain, near Ktirnayil, aro mines of coal ; and still 
higher, some of iron; hut none of these have yet been 
wrought to advantage . 1 Notwithstanding the naked appear- 
ance of Lebanon at a distanco, it everywhere abounds in 
fertile soil, and the products of tho vegetable kingdom are 
numerous and abundant. In the higher parts are tracts of 
pines, which furnish timber for the neighbouring countries; 
nor have the cedars, the ancient glory of Lebanon, by any 
means disappeared. A grove of several hundred cedars near 
Ehden in the highest region of tho mountain, many of them 
venerable for their great age and size, was long supposed to 
be the only remnant of this noble tree upon its nativo soil. 
Later travellers, however, have found the cedar growing 
abundantly on the more northern parts of Lebanon ; though 
none so large and venerable.* In that particular grove there 
are about a dozen patriarchal trees, formed each by the 
union of three or four trunks, and remarkable for their age 
and immense size. Around tlieso have shot up about three 
hundred single trees, some of them quite large, and many 
that would be admired in any place for their beauty. Their 
straight stem and spreading branches, and the graceful sym- 
metry of the whole, fairly entitle them to be regarded as 
“the glory of Lebanon.” Tho cones, beautifully pendant 
from the bottom of the branches, exude a kind of balsam, 
highly fragrant, which fully explains the poetical allusion to 
“ the smell of Lebanon .” 3 

The oak, walnut, plane, silver poplar, acacia, and various 
other trees are not infrequent. The olive and the mulberry 
are widely cultivated ; the one for its oil, and the other as 
food for silkworms. The wine of Lebanon was celebrated of 

1 Russegger, I. p. 779 sq., 788 sq. Bowring’s Report on Syria, p. 20. 

2 Biblical Researches, II. p. 493 [III. p. 440]. Later Biblical 
Researches, pp. 588-593. 

3 S. Wolcott in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 80. Is. lx. 13 ; Cant. iv. 11. 
[See a full description of the cedars of Lebanon in Later Biblical 
Researches, pp. 588-593 . — Ed.] 
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old . 1 At present extensive vineyards surround many of the 
villages, the vines being left to run upon the ground. The 
fruit is mostly eaten, or is converted into raisins and dibs 
(sirup) ; a small part only is made into wine, which is still 
accounted of sujjerior excellence . 2 Not a little of the soil 
is arable, and is used for crops, chiefly of wheat, maize, 
and tobacco . 3 Where the acclivities are too steep for ordi- 
nary tillage, terraces are built up along them with great 
lal)our and covered with soiL Indeed, the whole surface of 
the mountain bears marks of patient industry and thrift, 
indicating a numerous population of hardy, laborious, inde- 
pendent mountaineers. 

The ancient renown of Lebanon for beauty anft fertility 
extended beyond Palestine. Moses prayed : “ Let me go 
over and see the good hind that is beyond Jordan, that 
goodly mountain, even Lebanon .” 4 It is mentioned by name 
in Scripture no less than sixty-eight times ; at first as lying 
on the northern border of the Promised Land ; 5 and then 
often for its cedars. The wood of these was used in building 
both the first and second temple;* as also for Solomons 
palace and its furniture . 7 To the Hebrew poet the stately 
cedar of Lebanon was an emblem of the good man flourish- 
ing in the favour of God ; sometimes also of the prosperous 
wicked ; and again of the glory of idolatrous Assyria . 8 More 
frequently it was an image of grace and beauty . 9 Tho 
fragrance of the forests and flowers of Lebanon was also an 
object of poetic comparison . 10 

1 Hosca xiv. 7. 

2 E. Smith on tho Wines of Lebanon, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1846, 
p. 3S5 sq. Bowring’s Report on Syria, p. 17. 

3 Bo wring's Report on Syria, pp. 8, 18. 4 Dent. iii. 25. 

5 Deut. i. 7, xi. 24. Josh. i. 4, xiii. 6. 

0 1 Kings v. 6, ix. 14 ; Ezra iii. 7. 

7 1 Kings vii. 2. x. 21 ; Cant. iii. 9. 

8 Ps. xcii. 12, Ps. xxix. 5 ; Is. ii. 12, 13 ; Ezek. xxxi. 3 sq. 

9 Jiulg. ix. 15 ; 2 Kings xiv. 9, xix. 23 ; comp. Is. xiv. 8, xxxvii. 24. 

10 Hosea xiv. C; Cant. iv. 11. 
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The name Lebanon in Soripture is sometimes supposed to 
have comprehended also the eastern mountain ; and in five 
instances where the Hebrew has Lebanon, the Soptuagint 
reads Anti-Lebanon. 1 But this view would seem not well 
founded. The southern part of Anti-Lebanon is always 
known in Scripture as Mount Hormou ; and as to the northern 
part, if mentioned at all, it is probably under the name of 
Senir. 2 The Mount Hor spoken of as a point in the northern 
border of the Israelites, would seem to have been either the 
northern end of Lebanon Proper, or a spur connected with 
it. 3 

The mgin ridge of Anti-Lebanon begins also from the 
north, over against the northern end of Lebunon, some 
fifteen miles south of Hums, and north of Hasya on the road 
to Damascus, where the eastern plain extends around it quite 
to the Orontes . 4 Like Lebanon, it is composed of dura lime- 
stone. It may be regarded as made up of two parts, lying 
north and south of the parallel of Damascus; or rather as 
divided at a point somewhat north of that parallel. The 
northern part now bears the name of Jebel esh-Shiirky, or 
East Mountain. It is a long and not uneven ridge, less 
lofty than Lebanon; and in contrast to that mountain, 
having its steepest declivity on the west towards the Buka a, 
almost without streams or villages. The top of the ridge 
forms in some places a broad tract of uneven table-land. 
The eastern declivity is quite gradual; or, rather, this 
eastern side is characterized by successive lower ridges with 
intervening open tracts or terraces running parallel with its 
course, and presenting towards the east steep declivities and 
sometimes perpendicular precipices. The river Burada, 
which, rising high uj) in the mountain, flows by Damascus, 

1 Deut. i. 7, iii. 25, xi. 24 ; Josh i. 4, ix. 1. 

2 1 Chr. v. 23; Cant. iv. 8. 3 Num. xxiv. 7, 8. 

4 Biblical Researches, III., first edition, App., p. 171. Irby and 

Mangles, p. 281. Buckingham, Arab Tr., p. 488. 
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the only important stream of Anti-Lebanon, breaks through 
no less than three such ridges. The surface of this portion 
of tho mountain north of the Burada is naked and barren; 
and several spurs from the mountain, or rather from the 
parallel ridges, having the same general character, extend 
into the desert in the direction of Palmyra, forming the 
rugged and broken country crossed by tho caravan road from 
Damascus to Hums. 1 

The southern portion of Anti-Lebanon slightly trends 
still further towards the south-west, and rises south of 
Raslieiya into tho lofty peaks of Jebel esh-Sheikh, the 
Mount Hermon of Scripture, the highest of all the Syrian 
mountains, estimated at more than ten thousand feet above 
the sea. It is sometimes called also Jebel et-Telj, or snowy 
Mountain . 2 Both its eastern and western sides are steep and 
uninhabited. In the ravines around the higher of the two 
peaks, snow, or rather ice, lies during the whole year ; and 
hence in summer the mountain presents at a distance the 
appearance of radiant stripes descending from its crown. In 
the fourth century the snows of Hermon were carried to 
Tyro in summer as a luxury . 3 The ridge afterwards slopes 
off gradually and irregularly towards tho W.S.W., quite 
down to the mouth of Wady et-Teim, north-west of Banias. 
From the south-eastern base of the highest part of Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, a low broad spur or mountainous tract, called Jebel 
neisli, runs off towards the south, and forms a prolongation 
of Anti-Lebanon, in tho high land which shuts in on the east 
the basin of the Hilleli and the valley of the Jordan . 4 

Mount Hermon, although its majestic form is visible from 
tho greater part of northern Palestine, is mentioned in 

1 Biblical Researches, III., first edition, Appendix, p. 171. 

5 Abulfeda, Tab. Syr., p. 103. 

3 .Jerome, Onomast., article sFrinon. 

4 For a short doscriptivo sketch of the two mountains Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, as compared together, see Later Biblical Researches, 
pp. 540, 547 .— Ed. 
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Scripture only twelvo times, and tlien chiefly as marking a 
boundary. There are but three poetical allusions to it ; 1 
for, as contrasted with Lebanon, it is steep and rugged, 
without fertility, or cedars, or flowers ; and had, therefore, 
far less of poetic charm. On account of its two summits, it 
is once spoken of in the plural, as the Hermans . 2 By the 
.Sidonians it was called Shirion; and by tho half-nomadic 
Amorites, Senir? But Ilermon and Scnir arc also some- 
times distinguished . 4 Tho latter was probably the specific 
name of another portion of Anti-Lebanon, occasionally 
applied to the whole. In the fourteenth century the name 
Sentry handed down perhaps by tradition from the tribes of 
the desert, was current among tho Arabs for tho r-dgo of 
Anti-Lebanon north of Damascus . 5 Once Ilermon is said to 
be the same as Mount Sion; which latter may here be 
nothing more than an epithet, signifying “the lofty.”® The 
name Amana is likewise mentioned along with Senir and 
Hermon ; 7 it was probably applied to the middle portion of 
Anti-Lebanon around the sources of the river Biirada, the 
ancient Amana. Mount Baal-Hcrmon would seem to have 
been nothing more than that part of Ilermon which was 
adjacent to the city Baal-Hermon . 8 

Between the mighty ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
thus presenting their steepest walls over against each other, 
lies the Bulca a, the valley or plain watered by the ancient 
Leontes, now called the Litany. It is the proper Code - 
Syria of the ancients.® The general breadth of the valley is 
from four to six miles ; 10 the steep sides of the mountains on 
either hand rising to an elevation of five thousand to six 
thousand feet. The Buka’a is irrigated by sevoral streams, 

1 Ps. lxxxix. 12, cxxxiii. 3 j Cant. iv. 8. 2 Ps. xlii. C. 

3 Dent. iii. 9. 4 1 Chron. v. 23 ; Cant. iv. 8. 

6 Abulfcda, Tab. Syr., ]>. 104. 6 Dent. iv. 48. 7 Cunt. iv. 8. 

8 Judg. iii. 3; comp. 1 Chron. v. 23. Later Biblical Researches, 
jpp. 499, 410. 9 Later Biblical Researches, p. 540. 

10 Schubert, III. p. 322. 
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though not profusely watered. In it is a watershed a few 
miles north of Ba’albek, marked by low hills, south of which 
the streams all flow to the Litany, while just north are the 
sources of the Orontcs, which send their waters northward 
to Antioch. The elevation of the valley at Ba’allfck is given 
at three thousand four hundred and ninety-six Paris feet . 1 

Prom tho point on the western side where Jcbel esh- 
Slieikh begins, and tho ridge trends more westerly, a low 
spur is thrown off towards the south-west; which, being 
prolonged as a broad ridge of arable land diverging more 
and more from the eastern mountain, runs obliquely along 
the Bukaa, as if to join itself to the southern end of 
Lebanon near Burghuz. By this low ridge the southern 
portion of the great valley is gradually narrowed to a point, 
from which the Litany forces its way through the continua- 
tion of Lebanon by a deep and very narrow chasm, foaming 
and dashing over rocks for miles between high precipices, 
until it issues upon the plain and joins the sea north of Tyre. 

On the eastern side of the same arable ridge, as it diverges 
from Jcbel esh-Sheikh, is formed the higher valley, or 
rather hilly tract, now known as Wady ct-Tcim . Its head 
is north of Muhaiditheli, where it has an open connection 
by a low watershed with the Buka’a, near ’Ain Faluj. At 
this point its elevation is five hundred to six hundred feet 
above the Litfuiy . 2 3 * At its southern extremity this valley 
becomes narrow', and enters the plain of Bfini&s at the north- 
west corner. In this valley, near Hasbeiya, is the remotest 
perennial source of the Jordan ; which thus flow s for a short 
distance parallel with the Litany, though on a higher level. 
Not inq>robably this may bo the particular “valley of 
Lebanon under Mount Hermon,” spoken of in Scripture . 8 

1 Rusxejrger, I. p. 702. Schubert has 3572 Paris feet; III. p. 322. 

2 E. Smith, Ms. Journal. 

3 Josh. xi. 17 ; comp. xiii. 5. A circumstantial description of the 

Baku a and Wady ct-Tcim in Later Biblical Researches, pp. 192-504. 
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On the sea-coast, the Junia or plain, as wc liavo soon, 
terminates at Tripoli, which lies upon a low triangular point 
extending into the sea, with many small islands beyond. 
Thence southwards tho shore hugs tho skirts of Lebanon as 
far as to Beirut. In one part a high promontory, the ancient 
Tlieuprosopon, now called Ras csli-Shiika, cuts off all passage 
along the sea, and nowliero is there more than a narrow strip 
of level land. The low triangular headland of Beirut pro- 
jects several miles into the sea, and is for the most part level 
or slightly undulating, with ranges of sandhills along its 
south-western side. Beyond this there is another narrow 
and irregular level strip of coast, until towards Sidon the 
skirts of the mountain again reach down to tho sea. South 
of the Awaly and back of Sidon, the mountains for a few 
miles recede and leave a broader amphitheatre; but they 
soon return towards the shore, and coniine the plain to 
narrow limits, until it expands again back of Tyre, and then 
terminates a few miles beyond in tho White Promontory, 
now called Bus cl-Abyad. This is the celebrated Fhenician 
plain between Tyro and Sidon, so often spoken of in Scrip- 
ture and in profane writers. Its breadth is unequal ; but is 
seldom greater than a mile, except around the two cities. 
The surface is not a dead level, but gently undulating. 

East of the mountains, the region south of the rich plains 
of Hums, as far as to Damascus, is intersected, as we have 
seen, by barren ridges thrown off towards the north-cast 
from the parallel ledges connected with Anti-Lebanon. 
These impart to the country a rough and rugged, not to say 
mountainous character, with occasional valleys and plains 
of moderate extent . 1 South of this region is spread out 
the broad and beautiful plain of Damascus, watered by the 
Burada, and presenting to the eye of the traveller 011c of tho 
most celebrated prospects of the oriental world. Its modern 

1 Biblical Researches, III., first edition, App., p. 171. Fococko, II. 
p. 138 sq. Irby and Mangles, p. 281. O. v. liicliter, p. 105 «<j. 
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name is el-Ghutah ; and Abulfeda describes it as the noblest 
of the four Paradises, “ which are the most excellent of the 
beautiful places of the earth.” 1 The medium elevation of 
this plain is said to bo two thousand three hundred Paris 
feet. 2 


II. WATERS: RIVERS, IAKES, FOUNTAINS. 

The coast of Syria has very few bays, and no good 
harbours; most of the maritime towns having only open 
roadsteads. In the north, the bay of Issus, now the gulf of 
Iskander un, forms the north-east corner of the Mediterranean. 
The bay of Juneh or Kesmwfin north of Beirut, affords an 
exposed anchorage for vessels. 

East of Mount Amanus the Kara Su (in Arabic el-Aswad) 
flows S.S.W. and expands into the lake of Antioch, a few 
miles distant from the Orontes. The Nahr ’Afrin, a longer 
stream, enters the same lake from the north-east. This sheet 
of water is of an oval form, nearly forty miles in circuit, not 
deep, but well supplied with fish, and is a great resort of 
water-fowl. The level of the lake is three hundred and 
sixty-five feet above the sea. It is called Ak Denis, or also 
' cl-Yugara. The outlet, likewise known as the Kara Su, is 
on the west side, and enters the Orontes three miles above 
Antioch. 3 

The river of Aleppo, el-Kuweik, is the ancient Chains of 
Xenophon, celebrated for its fish, and having even now three 
varieties unknown in the rivers of Euroi>e, and considered of 
remarkable delicacy. 4 It rises near a branch of the Sajur, 

1 Aluilfoda, Tab. Syr., p. 100. 

8 Russcgger, L p. 415; comp. Scliulwrt, III. p. 283. Later Biblical 
Rcsciirclu s, pp. 442-408. 

3 W. M. Thomson in Missionary Herald, 1841, p. 238. Ainsworth, 
Researches in Assyria, p. 200. Chcsnuy in Journal of Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 1838, p. 410. Abulfeda, Tab. Syr., p. 100. 

4 Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. 4. 0. W. B. Barker in Bowing’s Report, 

p. 119 
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a tributary of the Euphrates, and has a southorly course of 
about sixty miles. It flows by Aleppo fts a small sluggish 
stream, eight or ten yards wide, its waters being drawn off 
for irrigation. Near the site of the ancient Colchis it turns 
east, and loses itself in a marsh four miles from that place, 
and some fifteen miles south of Aleppo. 1 

The longest and largest river of Syria is the Grant es, now 
called cl-’Asy, flowing towards the north ; while all the 
other large streams have a southern direction. Its remotest 
source is near Lebweh, a village ten or twelve miles north 
of Baalbek, at the foot of Anti-Lebanon. A little stream 
here comes down from the mountain, which wanders north- 
ward through the plain for twelve or fifteen miles, and then 
approaches the western sido of the valley, along the low 
hills which skirt the base of Lebanon near tho village el- 
Hurmiil. At this place is a large fountain, which is com- 
monly regarded as the head of the Orontes ; the natives here, 
as in the case of the Litany and the Jordan, considering not 
the most distant, but the most copious fountain as the proper 
source. A large volume of water “ springs with some violence 
from a natural basin in the rock, of a triangular form, 
measuring about fifty paces, and nearly concealed on each 
side by trees and bushes.” The Lebweh flows along the 
base of this triangle, and mingles its little current with the 
stream from the spring. 2 On the south side of the basin, at 
the top of the rock, there is an excavation of several rooms, 
said to have been the hermitage of Mfiron, the first Maronite. 
Hence the spot in Abulfeda’s time bore the name of Mii- 
glmrat cr-Ruhib (the Monk’s Cave), and is now known as 
Deir Mar Marim. 3 

1 Russell's Aleppo, 1794, 1. p. 3 sq. Pococke, IT., p. 151. Abulfeda, 
Tab. Syr., p. 190. E. It. Beadle in Missionary Herald, 1842, p. 233. 

2 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 538, 539. 

3 W. B. Barker, in Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 1837, 
pp. 99, 100. Abulfeda, Tab. Syr., p. 150. Biblical ResourcA, III., 
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The stream pursues a north-easterly course by Ribleh 
through the great plain towards Hums, receiving several 
smaller tributaries. About ten miles south of that city, it 
expands into a lake some five miles long by two broad, for- 
merly called el-Kady,! and now known as the lake el-’Asy or 
of Hums. The river passes on the west of Hums, less than 
a mile distant ; and is there narrow, deep, and rapid. Be- 
tween Hums and Hamah it makes a bend towards the right 
around an isolated mountain. At Hamah the river runs in 
a narrow valley lower than the plain ; and here and below, 
as far as Shugr,* the water is raised by large Persian wheels, 
turned by the force of the current, for the use of the inlra- 
bitants and for irrigation. About ten miles below Hamah rne 
Orontes breaks through a range of hills by a narrow channel 
with precipitous rocky banks, near the bridge and castle 
Scijiir. Hero are found remains of antiquity, which mark 
the place as an ancient site, probably Larissa . 3 

At this point the proper valley of the Orontes, el-Ghab, 
may be said to begin. Many large fountains along each side 
of the Ghab send their waters to augment the river ; forming 
in several instances small lakes in the bottom of the valley. 
One of these, called et-Takeh, just north-west of the site 
of the ancient Apamea, is celebrated for its fish . 4 The river 
flows near the west side of the valley, where it forms nu- 
merous marshes; in the rainy season it overflows and con- 
nects with the lake . 6 At Shugr the stream is divided into 
a nuinlRjr of smaller channels. It runs here rapidly over a 
gravelly bottom ; and for a mile above the bridge has less 
than three feet of water, while below the bridge it is deep . 6 

first edition, App. pp. 144, 145. See a description of this cave in Later 
Biblical Researches, p. 589. 1 Abulfeda, Tab. Syr., pp. 151, 157. 

2 Muundroll, p. 5. 

3 Burckhardt, Syria, p. 145. Cellarius, II. p. 356. 

4 Burckhardt, Syria, p. 137. Oomp. Abulfeda, Tab. Svr. pp.lol, 157. 

5 Abulfeda, Tab. Syr., pp. 157, 158. G. Robinson, II. p. 247. 

3 Monro, II., p. 211. Later Biblical Researches, p. 548 sq. 

Y 
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Just where the Orontes turns west towards Antioch, is tlio 
Jisr el-Hadid, or Iron* bridge, so called for centuries, on tlio 
great road to Aleppo. 1 Below Antioch, through the narrow 
portion of the valley, the river roars over a succession of 
rapids and shallows, which render it unnavigablo even for 
steam vessels.* Where tho plain again opens towards the 
sea, the stream is in some places fordable, but is usually 
crossed by a ferry. It is here about eight rods in width, 
with a very rapid current and muddy water, exhibiting a 
bluish-white appearance. 3 

The direct course of the Orontes from its source to the 
Jj^r el-Hadid, is nearest one hundred and twenty-eiglit 
nules ; and from thence to the sea, about twenty-foui miles. 
The level of the river at the Iron bridge is about the same 
as that of the adjacent lake, or three hundred and sixty-five 
feet above the sea. This gives an average fall of nearest 
fifteen feet for every mile of its lower south-western course, 
where it is known to be most rapid. The source at Led) well 
cannot be lower than Baalbek; which is given at three 
thousand four hundred and ninety-six Paris, or three thousand 
seven hundred and thirty English feet, above the sea; or 
three thousand three hundred and sixty-five feet above the 
lake of Antioch. This again gives for the northern course 
of the river a fall of more than twenty-six feet for every 
mile, or nearly double the rate below the bend. This result 
seems incompatible with the apparently greater rapidity of 
the river in its lower part ; and also with the general fea- 
tures of the country, and tho marshes along the valley. 
Perhaps there may be some error in the barometrical mea- 
surements of the Buka’a. 

The Lcontes, now called ol-Litany, 4 is tho river of the 

1 Abiilfeda, Tab. Syr., p. 151. 

2 Irby and Mangles, p. 220. Bowring’s Report, p. 49. 

3 W. M. Thomson in Missionary Herald, 1841, p. 235. 

4 For the probable identity, see Biblical Researches, II. pp. 472, 473 
[HI. p. 410]. 
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Buk&’a, and gathers its waters from the many fountains 
of the valley. In journeying from Zahlch at the foot of 
Lebanon to Ba’albek, one does not "yet find the Litany ; only 
a few small streams, its tributaries, are crossed in the plain ; 
tho easternmost of which is followed to its source in a 
copious fountain a few miles south of Ba’albek . 1 This is 
perhaps the remotest perennial source. But the district is 
every whcre^Watered by rivulets ; almost every village has its 
spring, all of which flow into the valley, where most of them 
are lost before reaching the Lit&ny, unless it be in the rainy 
season. Thus at Ba’albek there is a noble fountain, the 
stream from which would naturally form one of the sourqps 
of the Litany ; yet in summer, at least, it loses itself in the 
plain. The case is the same with the still remoter fountain 
of Nalileh, three or four miles north-east of Ba albek. At 
Zahleli, situated in the opening of a valley at the foot of 
Lebanon, a fine brook called el-Biirdony issues from the 
mountain, and runs into the plain to join the main stream. 
So too just below on the other side, there comes in a rivulet 
from Anti-Lebanon, known as el-Kana, from the village of 
that name . 2 But the most copious stream of all comes from 
the fountains of ’Anjar, at the foot of Anti-Lebanon, south- 
east of Zahleh. Hence, as in the case of the Orontes, 
this spot is regarded by the natives as the true source of the 
Li tuny. There are here several springs at tho base of 
the mountains, about a mile distant from tho village. The 
stream which issues from them flows sluggishly into the plain, 
and is not fordable. When Burckhardt saw it, the volume 
of water was triple that of the other branch of the Litany. 
In summer the largest spring intermits its flow at certain 
periods eight or ten times in a day. Towards the north 
along tho base of the mountain are two other larger springs a 

• 

1 Biblical Researches, III., first edition, App. p. 143. 

2 Biblical Researches, III., first edition, App. pp. 141, 143. Burck- 
1 umlt. Syria, pp. 4, 10, 16, 17. 

Y 2 
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mile distant; and a third a mile or two further on; all of 
which send their waters to the river of *Anjar, and arc 
reckoned among its sourcos. 1 2 

After the junction of the stroams, the Litany flows on 
through the valley, which contracts towards tho south, and 
loses its alluvial character some distanco abovo tho village 
of Suhiuur on the left bank of the stream. Below this point 
the channel of tho river becomes narrow, andl grows con- 
tinually deeper ; being apparently worn into tho rock by tho 
action of the water. At Suhiuur tho stream runs rapidly 
between perpendicular precipices. About three miles further 
south, a high tract crosses from the eastern hill to the foot 
of Lebanon; through which tho river breaks its way by a 
similar narrow gorge. The village Yfilunur is situated on 
the top, just on tho left bank of the stream. Hero is the 
most majestic part of the wonderful chasm. Its precipices 
cannot well be less than a thousand feet in height ; higher 
than at any other point. At the’ bottom, like a silvery ribbon, 
the current rushes from rapid to rapid, foaming among tho 
rocks, and decked with the gay blossoms of the oleander 
along its margin. Just north of this spot there is near tho 
bottom a natural bridge across the stream, called el-KA\veh. 
It lias evidently been formed by the falling of masses of rock 
from above; which, spanning the stream, have in time become 
covered with earth and bushes. This bridge is crossed by a 
bridle-path . 8 

South of Yiihmur for several miles the courso of the river 
is through the midst of an undulating basin ; but it every- 
where preserves its precipitous, though here lower banks. 
There is usually no depression of the ground as one aj>- 
proaches the river; so that when the elmsm is not directly 
in sight, the whole tract appears as one continuous surface. 

1 Biblical Researches, III., first edition, App. p. 143. Burckhardt, 
Syria, pp. 9, 10. E. Smith, Ms. Journal. 

2 Later Biblical Researches, pp. 53, 385-387. 
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Towards the south the basin is terminated near the village 
of Burghtiz by a hill projecting from the east towards the 
bold side of Lebanon, with which it would form a junction 
but for the Lit&ny. Here is another majestic chasm ; though 
its walls are less lofty than at Yuhmur. Just below the 
bridge of Burghuz the river turns by a sudden angle towards 
the south-west ; and continues to flow by a tortuous channel 
between ro4ly precipices in that general direction, along the 
high southern end of Jebel Eihan (Lebanon), as far as to 
the bridge of Klmrdela. Here it again flows south by the 
great castle esh-Sliukif ; below which it turns due west, and 
passes out between precipices of great sublimity into the 
more open country around Tibnfn. 

This deep rocky gorge is in fact a rent or crevice through 
the southern skirts and spurs of Lebanon. So narrow is 
the rent, that only here and there is there room for a foot- 
path below along the stream; and the high perpendicular 
cliffs approach so near together that in some spots, as near 
Burghuz, the branches of trees from either side meet and in- 
terlock. The lofty precipice, om which is situated the castle 
esh-Sliukif, is exceedingly grand ; the castle crowns its highest 
pinnacle, standing upon the very brink ; so that a stone let 
fall from its battlements would almost drop into the stream 
below r .* 

After turning west below the castle, the Litany has a 
course of twelve or fifteen miles, and falls into the sea a few 
miles north of Tyre, under the name el-Kasimiyeh. The 
stream in its low er part is twenty or thirty feet in w r idth and 
of considerable depth. It flows to the sea with many wind- 
ings, through a broad low tract of meadow-land.* 

1 The foregoing description is drawn mainly from the Ms. Journal of 
Itev. E. Smith. Comp. W. M. Thomson in Bibliotheca Sacgi, 1846, 
p. 205. [See the authors own view of it, after having visited it in 1852, 
in Later Biblical Researches, pp. 385, 387, 421-423, 404 . — Ed.] 

3 Biblical Researches, 11. p. 472 sq. [HI. p. 409 sq.] 
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The length of the Litany on a direct course, from Ba’albok 
to the sea, is nearest fifty-five miles. From the termination 
of the alluvial part of tlie Buka’a to the point where the 
river issues from its mountain gorge above Tibnin, is nearest 
twenty miles. If for this part of its course we assume an 
average fall of one hundred feet in a mile, or two thousand 
feet in all (which is a very large allowance), there yet 
remains of the elevation at Ba’allnik (threo th^saiul seven 
hundred and thirty English foot), no less than seventeen 
hundred and thirty feet to be distributed along the rest of 
the course ; namely, thirty-five miles. This gives an average 
fall of nearly fifty feet in a mile, in a course mostly along 
alluvial valleys. This result, taken in connection with the 
similar one in the case of the Orontes, seems to imply an 
error in the assumed elevation of tlio Buka a, as indicated by 
the barometer. 

Thus far of the waters of tlio great Syrian valley which 
find their way, by the Orontes on the north and the Leonti s 
on the south, through the mountains to tlie Mediterranean. 
Next, of the shorter stre%ms along the western deelivity 
towards the sea. 

North of the Orontes there are no streams of importance 
along the coast. Between Mount Casius and Lebanon the 
plain is well watered by several rivers which take their rise in 
the mountains ; and by numerous fountains along the coast. 
Ancient writers make no mention of any of these streams, 
except the river Eleutherm ; which is twice named in the 
Apocrypha, and often by Josephus . 1 This river was obvi- 
ously on the north of Lebanon; and is loosely specified, 
along with adjacent towns, as tho northern boundary of 
Phenicia towards Syria . 8 According to Strabo and Pliny it 
was near the city Simyra, now perhaps Sumrah (or Scmar ) ; 8 

• 1 1 Macc. xi. 7, xii. 30. Josephus, Antt. 15. 4. 1. ; Bel. Jud. f 1. 18. 5. etc. 

2 Strabo, 16. 2. 12, 16. Pliny, Hist. Nat., 5. 20. Cellarius, II. p. 374. 

3 Cellarius, II. p. 374. Shaw, Travels, p. 269. 
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and corresponds thereforo to the present Nahr el-Kebir, the 
largest river of tho plain . 1 It rises in the trap mountains, 
nortli-east of the castle el-Husn ; gathers the waters of the 
northernmost parts of Lebanon, and of the southern end of 
the Ntisariyeh mountains; and passing down between the 
two (though nearest to Lebanon), forms in the rainy season 
a large and swollen torrent, which is sometimes impassable 
for weeks together.* 

One of the northernmost tributaries of this river, called 
Nahr cl-’ Artis, takes its rise from a copious intermitting 
fountain in tho valley west of the castle el-Husn, and not 
far from tho Greek convent Mar Jirjis, which is situated 
half an hour north-west of the castle. This fountain, which 
is mentioned by Burckkardt as near the convent, has recently 
boon identified by Mr. Thomson with the famous Sabbatical 
River of Josephus . 3 The historian speaks of that river as 
between Arka, which belonged to Agrippa’s kingdom of 
Chalcis, and ltaphanea. The former town still exists near 
the coast at the north end of Lebanon ; and the site of the 
latter, as we shall elsewhere see v is found on the way from el- 
Husn to Hamah. Josephus describes the stream as flowing 
only on the seventh day ; its channel being dry during the 
intervening six days. Pliny, on the other hand, narrates 
that it runs during six days, and is dry on the seventh . 4 
Those are doubtless merely different forms of a current 
popular report. At tho present time the water ordinarily 
flows every third day ; though, according to the testimony of 
the monks of the adjacent convent, the interval varies with 
the alternations of the wet and dry seasons. Yet the inha- 

1 Later Biblical Researches, p. 57 6 . 

2 Burckkardt, Syria, p. 161. Manndrell, p. 32. Later Biblical Re- 
searches, pp. 558-560, 575, 576, 582. 

3 W. M. Thomson in Silliman’s Journal of Science, Nov. 1846, 
p. 305 sq. Burckkardt, Syria, p. 160. Josephus, Bel. Jud* 7. 5. 1. 
Later Biblical Researches, pp. 572, 574. 

4 Pliny, Hist Nat., 31. 2. 
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bitonts of the neighbouring districts still affirm, that it runs 
only on the seventh day, and call it Nahr Sebty, or Seventh- 
day river. Being, however, Muslims, they connect the sup- 
posed flow with Friday, the Muhammedan Sabbath. 

Of the streams which descend from Lebanon directly to 
the sea, the ancient names of only five have been preserved ; 
and these are all situated between Jobeil (By blus) and 
Sidon. » 

The Adonis,, now called Nahr Ibrahim, a few miles south 
of Jebeil, is a stream of considerable size . 1 It is crossed by 
a very high bridge of a single arch, which appears to have 
stood for ages. The ancient name was derived from the 
fable of Adonis; who was said to have been killed by a 
wild boar in the adjacent mountain, and his blood mingled 
with the stream. His death was annually commemorated in 
Byblus, in connection with tho temple of Venus ; at which 
time tho river was believed to become of a bloody colour. 
Something like this is occasionally true at tho present day ; 
as seen by Maundrell ; * the water after violent rains assumes 
a reddish hue, and discolours the sea to a considerable dis- 
tance. This is occasioned by a species of minium, or red 
earth, washed into the river. Such is the solution given by 
Maundrell ; and Lucian relates that an inhabitant of Byblus 
explained it to him in the same way . 3 

The ancient Lycas is now Nahr cl-Kelb, or Dog river, 
a large and rapid stream, having its sources around Jebel 
Sunnin, and entering the sea between steep and lofty pre- 
cipices, seven or eight miles north-east of Beirut . 4 The 
scenery of this mountain gorge is romantic and imposing. 

1 Ccllarius, II. p. 377. Maundrell, p. 45. Later Biblical Re- 

searches, pp. 601, 606, 609. 2 Maundrell, p. 46. 

3 Lucian, de Syria. Dea, § 6, 8. 

4 Cell&rius, II. p. 377. Maundrell, p. 45 sq. Buickhordt, Syria, 
p. 189 sq. W. M. Thomson in Missionary Herald, 1841, p. 29 sq. 
Later Biblical Researches, pp. 12, 13, 619. 
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The mountains extend out quite to the sea ; so that on the 
north there is only a narrow rocky passage along the shore; 
while on the south the rampart juts out still further, and an 
ancient artificial road six feet in breadth is hewn in the rock 
sometimes fifty feet above the water, for the distance of a 
mile. A Latin inscription records this as the work of one 
of the emperors Antoninus, probably Caracalla. Other in- 
scriptions, now illegible, and sculptures mark the progress 
of Persian and perhaps Egyptian conquerors# Higher up in 
the mountain the region becomes still more wild and romantic ; 
especially around the extensive caverns through which the 
river flows, situated two hours above its mouth. 

The present river of BeirQt, which descends upon the 
plain and enters the sea on the north side of the promontory, 
is the Mayor as of the ancients. 1 

In the Nahr ed-DAmfir, south of Beirut, we have the river 
Tamym8 or Damouras of the ancients. 2 Its sources are in 
the mountain, in several valleys, near the road from Beirut 
to Damascus. In summer it is a moderate stream, but in 
winter it often swells so suddenly and powerfully as to 
become impassable ; and travellers are occasionally swept 
away in attempting to ford it. A bridge has often been 
erected over it in the plains ; but has never yet been able 
long to withstand the fury of the wintry torrent. 

The Awaly, just north of Sidon, is the ancient Bostrenus , 
which gave and still gives fertility and beauty to tho envi- 
rons of that city. 3 Its source is high up in Lebanon, north 
of Barftk ; and, as we have 6ecn, it flows first south-south- 
west, and then west to the sea by an alluvial valley, cleaving 

1 Pliny, Hist. Nat., 5. 17. Pococke, II. pp. 90, 91. Later Biblical 
Researches, pp. 12, 14, 15. 

2 Strabo, 16. 2. Polyb. 5. 68. Biblical Researches, II. p. 488 [HI. 
p. 433]. Lnter Biblical Researches, p. 34. 

3 Dionysius, Perigotes, 905. Roland, Palacstiua, p. 43?. Biblical 
Researches, II. pp. 485, 486 [III. pp. 428, 429]. Later Biblical Re- 
searches, pp. 36, 37. 
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the mountains to their base. At its angle near Jozzin, a 
stream enters it from the north, on which is a beautiful 
cascade two hundred feet high. 1 Where the river issues 
from the mountains, its waters ore taken out by aqueducts to 
supply the city of Sidou and to irrigate the surrounding 
region. Yet it flows on, a fine broad stream, to the sea. 

South of Sidon there is no river of importance except 
the Leontcs. All those thus for mentioned are within the 
long and narrow territory encircled by tho latter and the 
Orontes. 

Along tho eastern declivity of tho mountains which skill; 
the valley of the Orontes, and also along tho whole northern 
part of Anti-Lebanon towards tho east, the only waters are 
occasional fountains, whose rivulets aro quickly lost in the 
vicinity of their sources. In the district of Damascus, we 
have an early notice of two streams : “ Aro not Amana and 
Pliarpar , rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel ?” 2 These of course must bo streams having their 
sources in or near Anti-Lebanon or Ilormon, and flowing 
eastward through the plain of Damascus. 

One of these is undoubtedly tho Biirada, tho Chnjmrrhmc 
of tho Greeks. 3 It is tho largest and most important stream 
on tho eastern declivity of the mountains, though in itself 
of moderate size; and flows in a south-easterly direction. 
Its remotest sources aro found in several rivulets which 
W’ater the plain of Zebcdany near the top of Anti-Lebanon ; 
one of these coming from tho northern part of that plain. 
The united stream passes out of the plain by a deep chasm 
through tho parallel ridge on the east. This ridge, which is 
hundreds of feet high and at right angles to tho direction of 

1 E. Smith, Ms. Journal. 

2 2 Kings y. 12. The form Amana stands in the margin of tho 
English Bible, and is better supported than the reading Abana. Later 
Biblical Researches, p. 447 sq. 

8 Cellarius, II. p. 372. Later Biblical Researches, pp. 446-449. 
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the stream, is cleft so as to present two perpendicular faces 
of rock, with a level pass of only a few yards between them. 
Just at its eastern mouth is a town, Suk el-Burada, the site 
of the ancient Abila. The valley of the Burada now passes 
through another plain or offset, eight or ten miles broad, to 
a second similar gap through the next ridge, near the village 
of Fijeli, on its left bank . 1 * The river is continually enlarged 
by various fountains and streams ; the most remarkable of 
which is the fountain el-Fijeh, bursting forth at once, just 
back of that village, as a copious stream of the purest trans- 
parent water, which unites with the Burada after a course 
of some five-and-twenty rods. The water of the latter is 
whitish and turbid ; and its stream is not more than half the 
size of tluft from Fljeh.* Hence, as in the case of the Orontes 
and Litany, the latter is often regarded as the source of the 
Biirada . 3 An aqueduct, the remains of which still exist, 
once conveyed its waters to Damascus. 

Below tho second gap the narrow valley of the river crosses 
a desert tract for six or eight miles, to the third and last 
ridge, through which it breaks by a somewhat wider pass, 
about two miles distant from Damascus . 4 * Above the gap, 
near tho village of Dummar, the river, which hitherto flows 
in a channel eight or ten yards wide, and with a current 
hardly knee deep , 4 divides itself into live arms ; not at once, 
but ono after another. Of these, one occupies the channel 
along the valley; while the rest are conducted at different 
heights along the two declivities. . Another arm goes ofl' to 
tho right above Dummar, and is carried to the village of 
Mezzeh ; and one of the five again divides before reaching 
Damascus . 9 Thus the waters of the Burada flow through the 

1 E. Smith, Ms. Journal. 2 0. v. Richter, p. 157. 

3 So Abulfeda, Tab. Syr., pp. 15, 174. m 

4 E. Smith, Ms. Journal. Biblical Researches, III., first edition, 

App., p. 146. 

6 Paxton’s Letters, p. 66. 6 O. v. Richter, p. 154 sq. 
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city and gardens at least seven streams ; and being drawn 
off by many smaller channels for irrigation, they are mostly 
absorbed in the plain. What remains of the streams is again 
united south-east of the city ; and after a course of seven or 
eight miles enters the lake or marsh of Damascus, called 
also el-Hoijfiny. 1 2 3 This lake has no outlet ; and receives all 
the rivers tbit descend from Anti-Lobanon and Hermon into 
the plain. Of course it enlarges in winter and decreases 
in summer. It is surrounded by tracts of reeds and cancs. 
The meadow-like tract adjacent to it on the west is called 
el-Merj ; whence sometimes the whole lake takes the name 
of Bahr el-Merj.* In the Bfirada wo very probably recognise 
the Amana (or Abano) of Scripture. The more important 
river would naturally be named first. A par? of Anti- 
Lebanon was likewise called Amana: aiul this in all pro- 
bability would be the tract around tlio sources of the river 
of the same name. 

Moro difficult is it to identify tlio Pharpar . Some have 
regarded it as the short stream at Fijeli ; others, as one of 
the arms of the Burnda in the plain. Neither of these con- 
jectures has any plausibility. The plain of Damascus is 
watered by many streamlets. One of these, called el-Berdeli, 
lias its source in Jebel esk-Shcikli, back of Katana, and runs 
into the Merj. a Another larger stream is the A’waj ; which 
likewise takes its rise from Jebel esk-Sbeikh in the direction 
of Hfisbeiya ; flows first south-easterly to SaW, and then 
north-easterly to the Ghfftoh or plain of Damascus; and falls 
at last into the lake. Its upper part is called also Nahr 
es-Seibarany. At Sa’sa’ it is described as a rapid and pretty 

1 Biblical Researches, III. first edition, App., p. 148. Abulfeda, Tab. 
Syr., p. 156. Addison, Damascus, etc., II. p. 118. 

2 See on Damascus, its rivers and lakes, the author’s Later Biblical 
Researches’ pp. 442-452, and the later (1855) work on Damascus and 
Ilauran by J. L. Porter. 

3 Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 47, 50, 53. See last Note. 
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stream . 1 2 Further down, it Bowb by el-KdSWdb CD tb$ Iwflliii 
of the GhAtah ; and is there spoken of by Abutted*.* Next 
to the Burada this is the most important stream in all the 
region around Damascus; and is therefore most probably 
to bo regarded as the Pharpar of Scripture . 8 

Tho large fountains have been mentioned, which every- 
where burst forth along the valley of the Orontes, at the base 
of the mountains on each side ; as also thoso in the BQka'a, 
and along the coast north of Lebanon. A very remarkable 
fountain, or rather cluster Ct fountains, exists in the plain 
just south of Tyro ; from which that city was anciently 
supplied with water by an aqueduct, the greater part of 
which is yet standing. Tho place is now called Has el- Ain, 
about two And a half miles from Tyre, and half a mile from 
the sea. 4 The water is clear and fine, though it holds much 
limo in solution. It gushes up in tho several sources with 
great force and in very large quantities. In order to raise 
the fountain to a head sufficient to carry off the water by 
aqueducts, tho ancients built around them elevated reservoirs, 
with walls of stone immensely thick, and fifteen or twenty 
feet high, with a broad border or wall around the basin, and 
steps to ascend to the top. The principal source is that on 
the west. It has an octagonal reservoir, with a very wide 
border, and a broad way leading to tho top; so that one 
luight ride up and around it. The water is here in constant 
ebullition ; and is now used to turn a mill. Anciently the 
water from the different fountains was collected by several 
smaller aqueducts into a large one of strong and excellent 
masonry, with round arches, apparently of tho Roman age. 
Some of the arches are filled up with stalactites of limestone 

1 Burekhardt, Syria, p. 312. Schubert, III. p. 27. Monro, II. p. 54. 

2 Abulfcda, Tab. Syr., p. 97. Bureklmrdt, Syria, p. 53. O. v. 
Riel i ter, p. 102. 

3 Later Biblical Researches, p. 447. See Note 3 , p. 332. 

4 Biblical Researches, pp. 457-459 [III. p. 386 sq.]. 
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formed by the trickling of the water. In a far earlier age 
we know tbat Tyre was already supplied with water by 
aqueducts. 1 

The large fountain near Hasbeiya in Wady ct-Toim under 
Mount Hcrmon, tho remotest perennial source of the Jordan, 
will be noticed in describing that river. 


III. CLIMATE. 

The climate §t a country isfnodifiod by tho character of 
its surface, and depends greatly on the height of its moun- 
tains, the extent of its plains, the abundance or scarcity 
of its waters, and other like circumstances. Syria l*t*s its 
lofty summits, from the sheltered ravines around which snow 
never wholly disappears, and likewise its broad arul some- 
times arid plains, where the heat of summer is intense. Yet 
in general the climate is temperate and not unhealthy. The 
three narrow longitudinal strips, of different elevation, into 
which the country is divided, have their natural effect upon 
the temperature ; first, the low plain along the coast ; then 
the high mountain-ranges; and beyond these, the interior 
elevated plains, which are shut out in a great measure by the 
mountains from the influence of the sea. 

The highest and lowest degrees of the thermometer noted 
in the English Expedition to the Euphrates in 1835 and 183G 
were 115” E. in the shade in summer, and 12° P. in winter.* 
But the places where the observations wore made are not 
specified; and these extremes are apparently unusual. At 
Beirut on the coast the thermometer seldom rises higher 
than 05° in summer, or sinks lower than 50° in winter. Yet 
in some winters it has fallen as low as 35° ; and in 1825 
there was snow, hail, and even ice, in March ; but the latter 
was so unusual, that many persons of twenty-five and 

1 Menander in Jos. Antiq.. 9. 14. 2. 

3 Ainsworth’s ltcscarches in Assyria, etc. p. 31. 
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thirty years of age, had never before seen it 1 The highest 
monthly average in summer is about 85°; the lowest in 
winter about 57°. 

On Mount Lebanon, at Bhamdfin near the Damascus road, 
about four thousand feet above the sea, the highest tem- 
perature during the summer of 1843 was 84° ; the monthly 
average of August for two years was 70° ; and the general 
average was twelve degrees lower than at Belrfit. At 
Aitliath, south-south-east of Beirut, with an elevation of 
about three thousand feet, the lowest poin^bserved during 
the winter of 1842-43 was 4(F ; the lowest monthly average 
was 50°, in January; and the general average was about 
seven degrees lower than at Beirut/ In the interior, at 
Aleppo, during the years 1752 and 1753, the mercury rose 
to 95° in summer, and fell as low as 36° in winter. 3 But 
the latter point can hardly be accurate, since snow and 
ice are not unusual in that city. Aleppo lies about twelve 
hundred feet above the sea, and its climate is more severe 
than that of Beirut. Damascus lies still higher, and the 
average temperature is probably two or three degrees 
less than at Aleppo. But there is no account of any 
observations. 

The winter and summer in Syria, as well as in Palestine, 
aro distinguished as the rainy and the dry seasons ; the 
former being marked by much rain, and the latter by none 
at all. The rains in autumn commence somewhat earlier 
than at Jerusalem ; and continue later in the spring. Slight 
showers occur soon after the autumnal equinox; but the 
regular rains do not begin to fall until after the middle of 
October, and then for a time at intervals, often w r itk heavy 
thunder. December and January are usually months of 
heavy rains, with not less than twelve to fifteen rainy days 

v 

1 W. Goodcll, in Missionary Herald, 1825, p. 346. 

2 Dr. De Forest in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1844, p. 221. 

3 Bussell's Aleppo, I. App. p. 9.' 
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in each. During the next three months the rains gradually 
become lees heavy and frequent. In March, and especially 
April, the weather is variable, with showers and much sun- 
shine. Showers continue to fall in May, and a few even in 
the first days of June ; but during the summer months, and 
until October, with the exceptions specified, rain is unknown. 1 * 3 
This holds true of Aleppo and the interior, as well as of 
the coast and mountains. Yet in the night of July 1, 1743, 
there were thunder showers at Aleppo; an extraordinary 
phenomenon atfthat season of the year.* 

During the intervals of the earlier rains in October and 
November, the husbandman ploughs his fields and sows his 
seed. The trees retain their foliage until December ; and 
the cold docs not usually set in until the middle of tliat 
month. Even delicato Europeans do not havo fires at Aleppo 
earlier. 8 The cold continues for six or seven weeks. On 
the coast, frost and snow are very rare. On the mountains 
snow falls in winter when it rains below, and lies on the 
highest parts in large masses, so as to block up the passes of 
Lebanon. In tho cultivated parts of the mountains it com- 
monly lies only for a short time. It is mentioned as being 
worthy of remark, that at Bhamdiln, in tho winter of 1844-5, 
one fall of snow lay for a month on a part of the vineyards 
before it entirely melted away. 4 * At Aleppo few winters pass 
without frost, hut many without snow ; and very rarely does 
the snow lie more than one day. Hail is not unfrequent 
in the spring, and tho hailstones aro sometimes enormous. 
During thirteen years, it happened only three times at Aleppo 
that there was ice of sufficient strength to bear tho weight 
of a man; and then only in shady situations. 4 Whenever 

1 Dr. Dc Forest, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1844, p. 221. 

3 Russull's Aleppo, II. p. 289. Comp. Prov. xxvi. 1 ; 1 Sam. xii. 17. 

3 Russell's Aleppo, II. p. 69. % 

4 E. Smith in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1846, p. 385. 

6 Russell's Aleppo, II. p. 70. 
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the atmosphere is clear and calm, the son linn everywhere so 
much power, that the weather is always mild and even warm. 

Spring may be said to commence in February. At Aleppo 
the almond-tree, the peach, and the plum put forth their 
blossoms after the middle of that month. The trees resume 
their foliage early in March, and the fields become covered 
with verdure. The later showers of April and May seem to 
bring forward the vegetation and ripen the crops. The 
country is in full verdure and beauty towards the end of 
April. Early in May the grain begins to ttirn yellow ; the 
harvest follows in two or three weeks ; and the fields assume 
a dry and parched aspect. During the summer months, the 
sky is almost constantly serene, except that sometimes light 
fleecy clouds slightly intercept the sun’s rays ; or there is 
occasionally a partial haze in the atmosphere. The country 
is dried up, and tho only verdure visible is that of the trees 
and vines and tho few summer crops . 1 How different from 
the green meadows and pastures of tho Occident ! 

The prevailing winds are from the western quarter. At 
Beirut, in summer, the wind blows during the day five-sixths 
of the time from the west and south-west. These winds 
commonly subsido soon after sunset ; and a land-breeze sets 
in, which, blowing down the mountains, renders the nights 
comparatively comfortable. Some time after sunrise the 
breeze returns again fresh from the sea. In winter the winds 
are frequently between north-east and north-west. . On the 
mountains they appear to be in general the same as on 
tho coast . 2 At Aleppo westerly breezes prevail during the 
summor in the daytime, and die away about midnight. They 
serve to cool and refresh the air, which in their absence or 
during light breezes from other quarters, is disagreeably 
sultry. Brisk winds from the cast and south-east at Aleppo 
are dry and hot ; they parch the eyes, lips, and nostials, and 

1 Russell's Aleppo, II. p. 64 sq. 

3 Dr. De Forest in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1844, p. 2$2. 

z 
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produce great lassitude and a sense of oppression at tho 
breast. This is tho true east wind of Scripturo ; 1 tho Shur- 
teyeh (eastern) of tho Arabs, under whioh name it has bocomo 
known to Europeans as tho Sirocco . On tho coast and in 
Palestine the Sirocco comes moro usually from tho southern 
quarter. At Aleppo in winter and spring tho cast winds are 
the coldest ; and the more usual winds in those seasons aro 
between that point and the north-east . 9 At Damascus, also, 
the prevailing winds in summer are understood to bo from 
the west or south-west ; this is the cose, likewise, in the moro 
eastern deserts. In these regions, too, tho Sirocco (or 
Simoom) comes from the west . 3 

Tho climate of Syria is in general not unhealthy ; though 
this remark applies less to those parts of the coast which aro 
confined to a narrow strip than elsewhere. Iskandenin is 
rendered decidedly unhealthy in summer by tho adjacent 
marshes . 4 In Beirflt, which lies directly under Lebanon, 
where the beams of tho sun are reflected down from tho 
whitish masses of tho mountains, and tho air is moistened by 
the breezes from the sea, intermittent or bilious fevers not 
unfrequently prevail in August and September. For this 
reason the foreign residents usually spend these months in 
the adjacent mountains, where there is always a pure and 
healthy atmosphere. In the interior, as at Aleppo, tho air is 
puro and penetrating ; though trying to consumptive persons. 
Indeed, so constant and salubrious is tho summer season that 
the inhabitants are accustomed to sleep for months in tho 
open air upon the flat roofs of their houses without detri- 
ment. Yet fevers and dysenteries aro not uncommon . 5 The 
' air of Damascus is described as excellent tho abundance of 

1 Jobxxvii. 21 ; Ezra xvii. 10, xix. 12. 

2 Russell’s Aleppo, pp. 66, 70. 

3 Burckhardt, Notes on the Beclawins, I. p. 225, 

4 Niebuhr, Reisebeschr., HI. p. 18. 

5 Russell’s Aleppo, I. pp. 63, 64; II. p. 298 sq. E. R. Beadle in 

Missionary Herald, 1842, p. 235. 6 Brown’s Travels, p. 396. 
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water and the many gardens surround the city with verdure 
and freshness. Yet late in the summer and in autumn it is 
subject to violent intermittent fevers, engendered, doubtless, 
in part by the marshes of the adjacent lake. 1 The climate of 
Hums and the region round about is spoken of as perhaps the 
finest in Syria, east of the mountains. 2 

Heavy thunder and lightning, as wo have seen, are not un- 
frequent ; but it rarely happens that damage is done by the 
electric fluid. In summer and autumn vivid flashes of lightning 
without thunder often illuminate the heavens at night. 3 

IV. GEOLOGICAL FEATURES : MINERALS, SOIL. 

The Syrian mountains consist mainly of limestone, as has 
been already shown. In Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon the 
Jura limestone predominates; the mountains of the Nusai- 
riyeh verge into chalk ; around Mount Casius are talc, ser- 
pentine, and sandstone; while the ridges of Amanus are 
composed of limestone, serpentine, and talc schist. 4 The 
whole interior region, including the desert, rosts on lime- 
stone, which often appears upon the surface, as in the vast 
quarries of Aleppo, and the neighbouring naked hills.® 

Sandstone and likewise greenstone are found in various 
places in Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 6 Indeed, the most 
important variation from the general limestone formation 
throughout Syria, consists in the frequent occurrence of 
greenstone, basalt, and other volcanic products, connecting 
this whole region with the volcanic tracts on the east and 

1 Addison, Damascus, etc., II. pp. 118, 380. 

2 J. King in Missionary Herald, 1823, p. 371. 

3 Compare these remarks on the climate of Syria with the author's 
minute report on that of Palestine, pp. 288-310. 

4 See p. [II.] [17. i.] Ainsworth, Researches in Assyria, p. 313 sq. 

Russegger, I. pp. 423 sq., 441 sq. # 

5 Russell's Aleppo, I. pp. 3, 52. O. v. Richter, pp. 238, 244. 

6 Russegger, 1. pp. 780, 780 sq., 705 sq. W. M. Thomson in Mis- 
sionary llcrald, 1841, p. 365, 

z 2 
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west of the lake of Tiberias. Throughout Lebanon, from 
the hills of Galilee northward, lava and greenstone are said 
to be protruded in many places. Especially is tliis the caso 
around the villages ’Arcdya, Shuwit, and ’Abndiyoh, on the 
mountain east of Beirilt. The whole of Jebel \Akkar is 
described as volcanic; as also all tho eastern part of the 
adjacent northern plain ; and tho same feature continues 
north through the mountains of tho Nusairiyeh as far oven as 
to the neighbourhood of Antioch. Between Hamah and tho 
fortress cl-Husn the traveller passes for nearly fifty miles 
over a volcanic region. As ho descends into the plain around 
the latter, the rocks are greatly variegated, and there are 
largo quantities of globular basalt. Between Hums and 
el-Husn tho same ridges are described as alwunding in tho 
“black porous stone” which occurs around tho lako of 
Tiberias . 1 On tho coast south of Bantus, the ancient Ba- 
tanaea, a volcanic tract of ten or twelve miles in width runs 
out to tho sea, full of hills of lava and other volcanic 
products . 2 

Between Lebanon and Hermon tho lower part of Wady 
ct-Teiin is strewed with lava; and the bitumen pits of 
Hasbeiya point to a volcanic origin . 3 East of the mountains 
the basalt of Hauran extends northward to the borders of the 
Ghutah of Damascus . 4 South of Sa’sa’ on the A\vaj are tracts 
of basalt ; and further towards the north-east that river passes 
for some distance through a rocky desert region, flowing 
in a deep channel of the Hauriln black stone. The same tract 
continues on the right of the stream ; and furnishes millstones 

1 \V. M. Thomson in Missionary Herald, 1841, p. 3G5. Buckingham, 
Arab Tr. t pp. 502, 503. [See tho author’s own observations on this 
region in Later Biblical Researches, pp. 551-55 4, 558, 502-507 . — Ed.] 

2 W. M. Thomson in Missionary Herald, 1841, p. 100, See also Later 
BiblicaJ Researches, pp. 307, 408 sq. 

3 W. M. Thomson, Ibid., p. 110. See also Lat. Bib. Researches 
pp. 397, 408, 

4 W. M. Thomson in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1840, pp. 180, 187. 
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of the same character for the supply of Damascus. 1 Vo lcanic 
masses are likewise frequent in the region of Aleppo.* 

Connected, doubtless, with these volcanic features, is that 
terrible scourge of Syria and the east, its earthquakes. As 
far as history reaches back they have been frequent; and 
often both in ancient and modern times have Aleppo and 
Antioch and the towns along the coast been desolated by 
their ravages. Scarcely % year passes in which shocks are 
not felt. In 1759 the region of Lebanon was severely 
visited. In 1822 an earthquake destroyed a great part of 
Aleppo, and buried multitudes in the ruins. In 1841, 
between the first of May and the end of December, no less 
than five slighter shocks were felt in the same city. 3 The 
great earthquake of Jan. 1, 1837, which destroyed Safed and 
Tiberias, did not spread its desolations into Syria. 

In mineral productions Syria as yet appears not to be rich. 
The meagre mines of iron and coal in Lebanon have been 
mentioned. 4 Near Hasbeiya, under Mount Hermon, are pits, 
or rather mines of bitumen . They are on the eastern de- 
clivity of the hill or low ridge, which lies on the west of the 
stream, about a mile below the bridge. The surface is a 
chalky rock with nodules of flint ; and nothing indicates the 
presence of such a mineral. The bitumen lies in a stratum 
twenty feet below the surface. This stratum is said to be 
eighty feet thick, and is reached by pits or shafts from six to 
twelve feet in diameter, through which it is raised by a 
windlass. It is wrought like coal ; and in hewing out the 
bitumen the workmen leave columns at intervals to support 
the rock above. It is of the finest quality, and the supply is 
supposed to bo inexhaustible ; but being the property of the 

i Schubert, III. pp. 270, 271. Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 284, 312. 

3 Russogger, I. p. 453 sq. W. M. Thomson in Missionary Herald, 

1841, p. 241. . 

8 Russell’s Aleppo, I. p. 72. Volnoy, Voyage en Syric, I. p. 276. 
E. R. Beadle in Missionary Herald, 1842, p. 233 sq. 

4 Sec above, p. 312. 
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government, the mines are badly managed, and seldom 
wrought. The mineral is chiefly used in tlio country as an 
antidote to insects that destroy the grapes, being mixed with 
oil and daubed upon the vino noar the root . 1 

Salt is obtained from the eastern desert. Tho supply in 
northern Syria comes from tho famous valley or lake of salt, 
es-Subkh, eighteen miles south-east of Aleppo, near tho 
village Jebfll. In winter the rains and torrents, with a 
few springs, convert the surface into a shallow but extensive 
lake. In summer tho water evaporates, leaving a crust of 
salt of various thickness and quality; this is broken up, 
sorted, and carried to Jcbftl, where it is dried and winnowed, 
and thence sold to all parts of the country . 2 To supply tho 
more southern part salt is brought from Kuryetein and 
Palmyra (Tadmor) ; near which latter place there are large 
quantities of salt in the desert, affording a lucrative branch 
of commerco to the present natives . 3 Indeed, in various 
parts of the desert, lakes are formed in the rainy season, 
which extract the salt from tho earth ; and drying away in 
summer, leave it as a crust upon the surface. An inferior 
salt of this kind is found not far from Kutaifeh, a village on 
the caravan road from Damascus to Hums . 4 

Along the coast on the north of Tortosa tho way is strewed 
for several hours with geodes of very beautiful chalcedony 
and quartz, with an occasional specimen of agate. These 
are found in great abundance in the beds of tho mountain 
torrents, and are doubtless washed out of the ^chalky hills 
above, in which, probably, other flno minerals might bo 
found. In the valleys and defiles between Laodicea and 

1 Soetzen in Zach. XVIII. p. 312. Bmckhardt, Syria, p. 34. 
W. M. Thomson in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1840, p. 180. E. Smith in Ms. 
Journal. See a description of these mines after the author himself had 
visited them, in Later Biblical Researches, p. 379. 

2 Russell’s Aleppo, I. p. 55. Maundrcll, p. 213. Pocockc, IT. p. 168. 

3 Bowring’s Report on Syria, p. 29. Irby and Mangles, p. 273. 

4 Pocockc, II. pp. 138, 206. 
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Antioch there occurs beautiful jasper of very many varieties 
and tho richest colours. At the site of Daphne the Syrian 
agate is particularly abundant . 1 

Of mineral fountains there are very few. At Tadmor there 
is a copious spring highly impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which speedily evaporates and leaves the water 
sweet. This fountain supplied the ancient city in part, and 
now turns a mill . 2 Some mineral waters, said to be ferru- 
ginous, have recently been discovered in the mountains be- 
hind Iskanderun; and other mineral baths, with sulphuric 
properties, are found in the plains, midway between that 
place and Aleppo . 3 

The soil of tho Syrian plains is hardly surpassed in fer- 
tility. The Jdneh north of Lebanon, the Buka’a and the 
Gkiib, with tho rich environs of Hums and Hamah, the 
Ghfttah of Damascus and tho plain of Antioch, all are cele- 
brated for their productions, though at the present day they 
lie for tho most part only half tilled. The vast plains 
around Hums and Hamah are particularly famous for their 
dark fat soil . 4 Tho fertility of the cultivated parts of 
Lebanon has already been adverted to. On Anti-Lebanon 
tho upper terrace towards tho east, the plain of Zebeduny, 
is well watered and fruitful ; but tho lower terraces, except 
wlicro traversed by tho narrow valley of the Barada, are 
barren. This tract indeed is a desert, and is called es- 
Sahara, reminding one of Africa. North of the Barada, too, 
it retains tho same character, and is not susceptible of culti- 
vation. Vegetation does not grow in it, nor does rain enough 
fall for sowing. It is also extremely cold. The only excep- 
tion to their general barrenness is found in small tracts 
irrigated by springs of water. In such places the villages 

> W. M. Thomson in Missionary Herald, 1841, pp. 100, 234, 236, 

2 Irby and Mangles, p. 273. O. v. Richter, pp. 216, 225. • 

3 W. B. Barker in Bowring's Report on Syria, p. 114. 

4 O. v. Richter, p. 203. Biblical Researches, III., first edition, 
App. p. 176. 
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are situated, and vegetation is luxuriant. 1 In tho region of 
Aleppo and further south the country is undulating and 
sometimes hilly. The higher parts are covered usually with 
a thin whitish mould ; the surface of tho plains and valleys 
is a dark or reddish mould, which is very productive.* Indeed, 
in many portions of what is now reckoned to the desert, as 
in the direction of Palmyra, the soil is good and capable of 
tillage, requiring only irrigation, which might bo supplied 
from cisterns or reservoirs of rain-water. Even as it is, tho 
ground is covered with aromatic plants and herbs.* 

V. TREES AND PLANTS. 

Tho forests of Syria are confined to tho mountains, and 
mainly to the moro northern parts. Tho queen of its 
ancient forests, tho stately cedar of Lebanon, is still found, 
but not in its former abundance.' 1 On Lebanon the pino 
(pinna bruttia) is now more frequent, growing in tracts near 
the summit, and especially along tho eastern declivity ; and, 
like the cedars of old, it is exported to Palestine and elso- 
where for building." Tho oak, tho walnut, and many other 
species of trees are scattered over Lebanon, but do not form 
thickets. Anti-Lehunon has few if any groves ; the vulonia 
oak is found along its higher parts. 6 The northern skirts of 
Lebanon and the northern hills of Jel>el on-Nusairfyeh arc 
wooded ; while the northern portion of tho latter mountains, 
with the spurs and ridges of Mount Casius, ore clothed with 
forests of oak and pine. 7 

Still moro is this tho caso with the ridges of Ainonus. 
So extensive are its forests, that under tho dominion of 

1 Biblical Researches, III., first edition, App. p. 171. 

2 Russell's Aleppo, I. p. 5173. 8 O. v. Richter, pp. 208, 209. 

4 See above, p. 312. Biblical Researches, II. p. 493 [III. p. 440], 
Later Biblical Researches, p. 588-598. 

5 Schubert, III. pp. 347, 353, 370. O. v. Richter, pp. 125, 128. 
Biblical Researches, III. p. 192, II. p. 338 [III. p. 192]. 

6 O. v. Richter, p. 135. Schubert, III. p. 314. 

7 Buckingham, Arab Tr., pp. 505, 500. W. M. Thomson in Mis- 
sionary Herald, 1841, p. 234. 
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Muhammod Ali of Egypt, vast quantities of timber were 
annually cut upon the mountains behind Iskanderfin, and 
sent to Egypt. These forests are mostly of oak and pine, 
the latter from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet 
high, with some beech and linden. In 1837 the timber of 
about sixty thousand large trees was shipped for Alexandria, 
two-thirds of which was for ship-building. 1 Mingled in the 
forests, or scattered upon the mountains, and occasionally 
along the coast and on the plains, are the walnut, beech, 
chestnut, plane, acacia, silver poplar, willow, tamarisk, ash, 
terebinth (butno), common cedar, laurel, thorn (niibk), and 
various other trees. 8 Tho Lombardy poplar abounds par- 
ticularly in tho plains of Damascus, on the eastern slope of 
Anti-Lebanon along the Barada, and in the Buk&’a ; it is 
chiefly planted for building. 3 The Pride of India, or Pride 
of China (melia azedarach ), of which Tyre is full, is described 
as a native of Syria. 4 . Tho cypress and lotus are not rare ; 
tho carob-treo is less frequent, except on the coast.® Scattered 
palm-trees are found at Tyre and along the coast, as also at 
Damascus and as far as Palmyra ; but not at Aleppo. 6 Pis- 
tacia-trcos, both wild and cultivated, are common ; those in 
tho gardens of Aleppo produce the finest nuts. 7 The oleander 
slirub (nerium oleander), with its magnificent red blossoms, 
is abundant on tho mountains and along the coast. 8 

1 Bowring'a Report on Syria, pp. 11 sq. 66. 

2 O. v. Richter, pp. 101, 108, 128. Schubert, HI. pp. 284, 353. 
W. M. Thomson in Missionary Herald, 1841, p. 234. E. Smith in Ms. 
Journal. 

3 Brown's Travels, p. 397. O. v. Richter, p. 154. E. Smith, Ms. 
Journal. 

4 Biblical Researches, II. p. 466 [III. p. 400]. Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 
art. Melia . 

4 Addison, Damascus, p. 389. Kinnoir, Cairo, etc., p. 285. Schu- 
bert, III. p. 285. Russell's Aleppo, I. p. 88. 

« Biblical Researches, H. p. 4G6 [III. p. 400]. Schubert, JIL p. 283. 
O. v. Richter, p. 225. Russell’s Aleppo, I. p. 88. 

7 Russell's Aleppo, I. p. 82 sq. Schubert, IH. p. 285. 

8 Russell’s Aleppo, I. p, 247. 
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Fruits of all kinds are abundant ; the trees are usually of 
large size, and around Damascus they furnish the supply of 
fuel . 1 The olive abounds everywhere on mountain and 
plain. The Palma Christi (ricinus) is cultivated in gardens, 
and its oil used chiefly for lamps . 8 Largo plantations of the 
mulberry are frequent ; the trees are cropped close, in order 
to increase the foliage and furnish food for the silkworms. 
Extensive tracts of vineyards are spread ovor Lebanon and 
around the cities . 9 The fig-tree and tho pomegranate flourish 
everywhere; the orange and lemon prefer tho coast, tho 
winter of the interior, as at Aleppo, being too severe . 4 Tho 
almond-tree blossoms even on the heights of Lebanon ; while 
apricots, peaches, plums, apples, pears, quinces, cherries and 
hazelnuts, luxuriate in the gardens . 5 

The gardens abound, too, in all tho esculent vegetables 
common to tho temperate portions of the Occident ; as melons, 
cucumbers, squashes, tho tomato, the egg-plant, bananas, tho 
leguminous plants, beets, onions, spinach, cabbage, and other 
roots and greens in endless variety.® Tho potato is little 
known among the natives ; though Burckhardt speaks of it as 
succeeding in the highest parts of Lebanon. 7 Liquorico 
grows abundantly in tho region of Aleppo towards the desert, 
and large quantities of it aro used in making a sort of Sherbet, 
or cooling drink, in the summer season. 8 

The chief field-grains are wheat and barley. Oats aro less 
common ; barley being the usual food of horses . 9 All tho 
various leguminous plants are raised in the fields, also maizo 

1 Hogg’s Visit, II. p. 72. 

2 Schubert, III. pp. 285, 286. Russell's Aleppo, I. pp. 79, 80. 

3 Schubert, III. p. 285. Russell's Aleppo, I. p. 80. E. Smith in 
Ms. Journal. 

4 Russell’s Aleppo, I. p. 89. Schubert III. p. 285. 

* O. v. Richter, pp. 112, 92. Schubert, III, p. 284 sq. Russell’s 
Aleppo, I. p. 86 sq. Biblical Researches, II. pp. 479, 480 [III. p. 420]. 

6 Schubert, ni. p. 285. Russell’s Aleppo, I. p. 90 sq. 

7 Burckhardt, Syria, p. 22. 8 Russell’s Aleppo, L p. 94. 

• Russell’s Aleppo, I. p. 74. 
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and millet (dhurdh). Cotton is extensively cultivated . 1 
Tobacco, which of course has been introduced since the dis- 
covery of America, forms now a great staple of agriculture ; a 
that of the Syrian mountains is particularly esteemed by the 
pipe-loving orientals, and goes by the name of Jebd. At the 
present day the population of Syria is not sufficient for the 
purposes of cultivation. Regions of the highest fertility 
remain untillcd, and the traveller passes for leagues over the 
richest soil, which is wholly unproductive to man . 3 

The botany of Syria is in general exceedingly rich ; espe- 
cially on Mount Lebanon, where Ehrenberg and Hemprich 
in two months collected specimens of eleven hundred and 
forty different species of plants . 4 

VI. BEASTS, BIRDS, ETC. 

The usual domestic quadrupeds of the East are all found 
in Syria ; the camel, horse, ass, mule, ox, the tame buffalo, 
sheep, goats, etc. The sheep are mostly of the fat-tailed 
species, and are commonly miifgled in flocks with the goats. 
JIany thousands of sheep are annually brought into Syria 
from the mountains of Kurdistan . 6 Swine are rarely raised 
by the natives.® Dogs in the East are never kept in the 
houso, but herd together in the streets of the cities without 
masters, and feed on offal and carcasses ; sleeping mostly by 
day, and barking and howling by night. The greyhound is 
used for hunting ; and there are shepherd’s dogs. Of the cat 
there is also a Persian variety. 

Of game, the wild swine are the most important, and are 
frequent in all parts of the country. Deer are mentioned 
by Seetzen as found on Mount Hermon ; but this may be 

1 Bowring’s Report on Syria, pp. 8, 13. O. v. Richter, p. 112. Schu- 
bert III. p. 28(3. Russell's Aleppo, I. p. 78. 

2 Bowring’s Report on Syria, p. 9. Schubert, III. p. 286. Russell's 
Aleppo, I. p. 78. 

3 Bowring's Report on Syria, p. 9. 4 v. Raumcr, Palaestino, p. 31. 

5 Burckhardt, Syria, p. 26. 6 Russell’s Aleppo, II. p. 152. 
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doubtful . 1 2 3 Antelopes aro found; especially tho floot and 
graceful gazelle. Hares are abundant; rabbits aro less 
common. Squirrels aro frequent . 4 Tho bedim or mountain 
goat of the moro southern regions, appears not to froqucnt 
the mountains of Syria proper. . 

Of other wild animals there iR quito a variety. Tho lion 
and bear, though found in aneiont times, havo now disap- 
peared. Panthers, and also ounces, aro common in Mount 
Arnanus, and aro found also on Lebanon and Hennon ; tho 
natives call them tigers. 5 * Hyenas, wolves, and foxes, aro not 
unfrequent. Jackals aro very numerous in every part; at 
night they often flock around the houses and set up a dismal 
howling. The polecat and hedgehog aro not unknown. Hats 
and mice are common, both in the houses and in tho gardens. 
Hosts of fiold-mice do great damage to tho crops, especially 
around Aleppo and in tho plain of Hamah . 4 Moles and bats 
are also frequent. Tho hamster (mm cricetus) is common. 
Tho jerboa (dipus jaculus) is very numerous ; in somo parts 
of the way between Damascus*and Hums, tho earth is every- 
where perforated by their burrows . 4 * 

As to birds. Common poultry of all kinds is in plenty. 
There are also immense numbers of pigeons, both tamo and 
wild. Of game there is an abundance of water-fowl upon tho 
lakes and rivers, as wild ducks, widgeon, teal, and tho like. 
On land there are the quail, partridge, woodcock, plover, 
snipe, thrush, lark, and others. The kuta of tho Arabs 
(tetrao alchata) is particularly abundant in Syria, as well as in 
tho more southern regions. It is a species of grouse, some- 
what larger than a partridge ; the flesh is black, hard, and 

1 Seetzen in Zach. XVIII. p. 543. 

2 Russell's Aleppo, II. p. 159. O. y. Richter, p. 144. 

3 Russell's Aleppo, II. pp. 188, 189. 0. v. Richter, p. 105. Burck- 
hardt, Syria, p. 22. Seetzen in Zach. XVIII. p. 543. 

4 Russell's Aleppo, II. p. 181. Burckliardt, Syria, p. 147. Biblical 
Researches, III., App. p. 177. 

5 0. v. Richter, p. 203. Described by Russell’s Aleppo, II. p. 160 sq. 



dry. This bird ranges in immense flocks throughout all the 
less inhabited regions . 1 

Among the birds of prey and smaller birds are hawks and 
falcons of various kinds, some of which are still occasionally 
trained for hawking ;* further, also, the raven, crow, jackdaw, 
magpie, storks, cranes, the bittern, pelican, lapwing, black- 
bird, woodpecker ; also the nightingale, goldfinch, linnet, 
wren, sparrows, swallows, and many others. The semenner 
or locust-bird [tardus roseus) is highly valued as a formidable 
enemy of the locust, which it follows and kills in great 
numbers . 3 

Tho rivers and lakes are well supplied with fish. The 
small stream of tho Kuweik at Aleppo has not less than 
seventeen different species of fish and eels, three of which 
are unknown in Europe. But the city is in part supplied 
from the Orontes and the lake of Antioch . 4 The fish of tho 
Orontes at Shugr are described by Maundrell as unwhole- 
some; later travellers have found there a species of chub, 
of several pounds weight ancf very delicate . 6 In the lake 
et-Taka, near the site of Apamea, there exists a species called 
by the Arabs black fish, on account of its coarse ash-coloured 
flesh ; it is several feet long, and very abundant. The season 
of fishing is from November till January, and the fish are 
sent to Aleppo and other parts of Syria. Carp are likewise 
taken in tho same lake, and sent to Hamah and Hums . 6 

Of reptiles there is the usual variety. Frogs are found in 
vast abundance, especially in tho river of Aleppo, where they 
are of a large size, and ore eaten by the native Christians 

1 Russell’s Aleppo, II. p. 194 sq. O. v. Richter, pp. 201, 208. Burck- 
hardt, Syria, p. 406. Biblical Researches, II. p. 200 [II. p. 620]. 

* Russell’s Aleppo, II. p. 196. W. M. Thomson in Missionary 
Herald, 1841, p. 101. 

3 Russell’s Aleppo, II. pp. 205, 230. Biblical Researches, II. pp. 379, 
380 [III. p. 252]. 

4 See above, p. 319. Russell’s Aleppo, II. pp. 207 sq. 216. 

6 Maundrell, p. 5. Monro, II. p. 21 1. 

0 Burckhardt, Syria, p. 137. Russell's Aleppo, II. p. 217. 
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and French residents. Toads are common, as also the trco- 
toad or tree-frog. There are tortoises, both the land and 
water-species. A kind of crab unknown in Europe inhabits 
the Kuweik, and makos excursions on land in the season of 
fruit ; they ore esteemed delicate eating . 1 The whole country 
swarms with lizards, which delight in old walls and ruined 
buildings; a particular species, less frequent than others, is 
the chameleon, with its changing hues . 3 Snakes are common ; 
a harmless kind, of a whitish gray colour, and two and a half 
feet long, is often seen in houses, where they destroy mice. 
Serpents of a more noxious kind are found in the country ; 
but it is rare to hear of mischief done by them . 8 Scorpions 
ore met with in summer nights, crawling in the streets, or on 
the stairs and flat roofs of the houses ; their sting occasions 
pain and swelling for several hours, but is unattended by any 
further bod consequences . 4 

Of insects, those made use of by man are, the silkworm in 
vast numbers for the extensive cultivation of silk as a staplo 
of the country ; bees, wliich are important on account of the 
great consumption of honey and wax ; leeches, found in ponds 
and brooks, and sometimes taken into the mouth in drinking, 
where they adhere and give a great troublo to the sufferer ; 
and snails, which are occasionally eaten, though not often. 
Wasps and ants are also common. Other insect tribes 
minister to man’s discomfort, and ore the minor plagues of 
oriental life. Thus tho common fly is very troublesome, and 
at some seasons intolerably vexatious; as is also tho caso 
with various other species which infest man and beast. 

Most oriental houses swarm with bed-bugs, and other liko 
vermin. Fleas exist in myriads ; the streets, bazaars, khans, 
old buildings, and the fields, all swarm with them, so that it 
is impossible to escape from them in the house or on tho 

1 Russell's Aleppo, II. pp. 221, 222. 

2 Russell’s Aleppo, II. p. 231. O, v. Richter, p. 144. 

3 Russell’s Aleppo, II. p. 224. 

1 Russell’s Aleppo, II p. 223. 
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person. Even the bath and change of linen is no remedy 
against fleas, though it avails against lice, which here har- 
bour less in the hair than on the body and under-garments. 
Still, such are the careless habits of the natives, that tra- 
vellers rarely escape. Mosquitoes and gnats are another like 
pest; they reign during the whole summer, and are par- 
ticularly annoying at night. The scolopendra or centipede 
is less common than the scorpion ; but the wound inflicted 
by it is reckoned little less venomous than the sting of the 
latter. 1 

Of all the insect tribes the locust is the greatest scourge to 
the country, and is the most dreaded by the husbandman. 
Tho peasants light them with fire and water; but no means 
of defence seem to be of any avail against their immense 
numbers. They sweep over a country, and in a few days 
destroy every green thing. They come in vast flights, dark- 
ening the air, and sometime? alight in masses a foot deep 
upon tho surface of the ground. At one time during the 
Egyptian rule the army of Ibrahim Pasha was employed in 
an attempt to destroy them ; and they gathered up no less 
than sixty-five thousand ardebs, or more than three hundred 
thousand bushels. Yet no efforts seem in any degree to 
diminish their numbers. Such destructive swarms do not 
usually visit Syria except at intervals of several years, though 
few years pass that mischief is not done by them in some 
part or other of the country. Their most formidable and 
persevering enemy is the locust bird.* 

1 Russell’s Aleppo, II. pp. 222-228. 

3 Russell’s Aleppo, U. p. 228. Bowring’s Report on Syria, p. 10. 


Note. — The vegetable and animal kingdoms in Syria and Pales- 
tine are similar ; though better known in the former. Xhey have, 
therefore, here been described in greater detail, in order that less 
space may be required for them and the account of Palestine. 
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Page 5, lino 14 from bottom, for “2 K. xiv.*' read “ 2 K. xv.” 
„ 19, lino 13 from top, far “ Gaza,’* read “ Sa’snV* 

„ 22, note 1,/or “ Judg. iv. 6, xii. 14,” read “iv. G. 12. 14.” 

„ 22, note 2, for “ Jer. xliv.” read “ xlvi.” 

„ 29, not© 1, for “ confirmee vere,” read “ confimmvcre.” 

„ 32, note 2 ,/or “Judg. ix. 4,” read “xix. 1.” 

„ 32, note 3, strike ant “ Josh. xxi. 11.” 

„ 32, note 3, for “ 'IovSafa,” read “ 'IouSafas.” 

39, note 4, for “ Luke xi. 41,” read “ xix. 41.” 

„ 52, line 1 from top, /or “ Sulchah,” read “Salcliah.” 

„ 52, note 3, /or “ Ps. Ixxviii.” rjiad “ lxviii.” 

w Gl, line 1 from bottom, for “ comprised,*' read “composed. 
,, G3, note 2, for “ K-oiSw/xeirior,” read “ KoitiwfjLdTav,” 

„ G5, note 2, «/£er “Pa. lx. 2,” insert “(Heb.)” 

„ 6G, note % for “ 2 Sam. iv. 17,” read “iv. 7.” 

„ 88, note 2, for “ 1 K. ii. 38,” read “ii. 37.” 

„ 93, note 2, for “ Gen. xiv. 13,” read “ xiv. 17.” 

„ 94, note 3 ,/or “v. 20-23,” read “vs. 20-23.” 

„ 118, note 3, for “ [G2],” read “ [G3].” 

„ 151, note 4, /or 44 al.” read 44 et al.” 

„ 184, note 5, strike out the first 44 John vi. 1 
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